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n  the  Spring 
1990  issue  of 
this  magazine, 
we  published  a 
story  by  Frank 
Smyth  '82.  Ti- 
tled "The  war 
next  door,"  it  ap- 
peared in  the 
wake  of  the  Je- 
suit murders  at  the  University  of  Cen- 
tral America  in  San  Salvador  and 
described  conditions  in  El  Salvador  and 
at  UCA. 

A  correspondent  for  CBS  radio  at 
the  time,  Smyth  had  lived  in  El  Salva- 
dor for  the  previous  two  years.  He  told 
of  a  nation  consumed  by  fear  and  riven 
by  violence.  Citing  information  col- 
lected by  the  Catholic  Human  Rights 
Office,  he  said  that  while  the  FMLN 
rebels  were  certainly  guilty  of  atrocities 
during  El  Salvador's  civil  war,  the  "vast 
majority"  of  these  had  occurred  at  the 
hands  of  Salvadoran  military  and  para- 
military units.  He  said  that  while  two 
army  officers,  including  a  colonel,  had 
been  arrested  for  the  crime  of  executing 
the  Jesuits  and  their  two  housekeepers 
on  a  November  night  in  1989,  it  was 
highly  unlikely  that  they  had  undertaken 
their  murderous  raid  without  direction 
to  do  so  from  higher-ups.  He  also  said 
that  there  would  be  no  peace  in  El 
Salvador  unless  the  United  States 
government,  whose  checks  underwrote 
that  nation's  military,  made  democratic 
reform  a  condition  of  further  support. 
Following  the  publication  of  Smyth's 


article,  we  received  several  communi- 
cations refuting  the  author's  major  con- 
tentions. The  most  prominent  of  these 
was  a  letter  from  El  Salvador's  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States.  It  appeared 
in  the  Winter  1990  issue  and  remains 
the  longest  letter  to  the  editor  we  have 
ever  published  (though  not  the  longest 
ever  received,  which,  not  including  foot- 
notes and  bibliography,  was  a  2  3 -page 
single-spaced  argument  with  a  Fall  1990 
story  about  the  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  of  young  adult  Catholics). 

Given  that  we  left  the  El  Salvador 
debate  unresolved,  it  is  worth  noting  at 
this  distance  that  time  and  study  have 
proven  Smyth  correct.  The  recently 
released  report  of  the  U.N.  "Commis- 
sion on  the  Truth"  precisely  echoed  his 
words  in  saying  that  the  "vast  majority" 
of  atrocities  committed  during  the  civil 
war  were  the  work  of  government  forces 
and  their  allies,  and  also  laid  conniv- 
ance in  the  Jesuit  murders  at  the  door  of 
Defense  Minister  Rene  Emilio  Ponce, 
who,  according  to  the  report, 
participated  in  a  meeting  at  which  the 
murders  were  planned.  Most  impor- 
tantly, Smyth's  prediction  that  an 
American  threat  to  withdraw  military 
support  would  lead  to  peace — a  con- 
tention most  vigorously  debated  by  the 
ambassador,  who  said  it  would  only 
hearten  the  guerrillas — has,  to  date, 
proven  correct. 

Our  cover  story  on  Joseph  Dean 
Brackley,  SJ,  70,  who  was  chosen  by 
his  order  to  replace  one  of  the  murdered 
Jesuits,  marks  the  return  of  El  Salvador 


and  Smyth  to  our  pages.  We  hope  that, 
in  its  expression  of  optimism  for  con- 
tinuing peace  and  healing,  "On  the 
line"  proves  as  prophetic  as  its 
predecessor  and  becomes  the  last 
necessary  word  on  this  subject. 

Sad  to  say,  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
magazine  in  which  Frank  Smyth 
was  so  accurate,  I  was  not.  Noting  sev- 
eral small  adjustments  the  staff  had 
made  in  the  visual  design  of  BCM,  I 
grandly  announced  to  100,000  readers 
that  these  were  the  first  shots  in  a  com- 
prehensive graphic  redesign  shortly  to 
be  revealed.  Those  of  you  who  have, 
since  been  holding  your  breath  may 
now  exhale.  The  revelation  is  at  hand. 
While  there's  only  one  good  reason 
to  undertake  a  magazine  redesign — 
and  that  is  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
readers — there  are  many  reasons  to  shy 
away  from  it,  and  chief  among  them  is 
safeguarding  the  pleasure  that  editors 
and  graphic  designers  under  most  cir- 
cumstances take  in  each  others'  com- 
pany. The  battle  between  words  and 
white  space  is  now  over,  however;  the 
wraps  have  been  removed;  and  word 
people  and  picture  people  have  resumed 
inquiring  about  the  well-being  of  each 
others'  children.  Freshly  ornamented, 
newly  harmonized  and  feeling 
something  like  a  boy  walking  out  in  his 
new  white  sneakers,  we  send  you  the 
results  of  our  labors,  and  hope,  as  always, 
that  they  give  pleasure. 

Ben  Birnbaum 
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On  the  line 

By  Frank  Smyth  and  Brian  Doyle 

Joseph  Dean  Brackiey,  SJ,  70,  could  have  been  an  educator  anywhere. 

He  chose  to  take  the  place  of  men  who  were  murdered  for  what  they 
thought  and  said. 


The  mess 


What  brought  the  S&Ls  to  their  knees?  What  lessons  have  we — 
and  haven't  we— learned  from  the  disaster?  How  is  it  that  so  much 
received  wisdom  on  the  deposit  insurance  "crisis"  has  been  wrong? 
In  an  interview  widn  faculty  colleague  Alan  iVIarcus.Cleary  Professor 
Edward  Kane  explains  it  all.  ^^  ~ 


A  Boston  education 


By  Nat  Hentoff 

The  Irish  Catholic  boys  who  roamed  Elm  Hill  Avenue  in  the  1940s 
taught  ayoungJewishBostonian  one  lesson.  Adogged  and  principled 
Irish  Catholic  editor  taught  him  another. 


Necessary  option 


33 


By  Stephen  J.  Pope 

Like  many  theological  innovations,  the  "preferential  option  for  the 
poor"  has  been  hotly  contested.  What  shouldn't  be  dismissed, 
however,  is  its  timely  challenge  to  the  way  middle-class  Christians 
view  dieir  responsibilities. 
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Ongoing  search 

Kudos  to  Professor  Dennis  Taylor  for  his 
insightful  and  inspiring  article  "Examined 
lives"  [Winter  1993].  The  provocative  and 
soul-searching  comments  made  by  his  stu- 
dents demonstrate  that  Taylor  has  bravely 
led  them  to  seek  not  simply  themes  and 
styles  in  literature,  but  the  truth  about  them- 
selves through  literature.  Another  20th- 
century  classic  which  might  complement 
the  course  bibliography  is  Viktor  Frankl's 
Man's  Search  for  Meaning.  In  this  book, 
Frankl  chronicles  his  experience  as  a  Jew  in 
a  German  concentration  camp.  The  funda- 
mental thesis  of  Frankl's  book  concurs  with 
Etty's  eloquent  understanding  of  suffering: 
"Real  suffering  is  always  fruitful  and  can 
turn  life  into  a  precious  thing." 

MARIE  T.  OATES  '85 

Newton,  Massachusetts 

High  contrast 

The  Winter  issue  offered  a  fascinating  jux- 
taposition in  presenting  both  Judith  Wilt's 
article  "Catholic,  feminist,  ubiquitous"  and 
Michael  Buckley,  SJ,'s  homily  given  at  the 
annual  Mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit  [On  Cam- 
pus, "The  challenge"].  However  different 
their  genres,  each,  in  its  own  way,  was  a 
meditation  on  "identities  and  their  conse- 
quences" and  on  "the  prospects  for  a  uni- 
versity that  calls  itself  Catholic."  These 
issues  are  so  crucial  that  one  can  only  be 
grateful  to  the  authors  for  engaging  in  the 
discussion  and  for  challenging  others  of  us 
to  enter  into  the  conversation. 

Without  denying  elements  of 
complementarity  between  Wilt's  and 
Buckley's  views,  what  caught  my  attention 
were  the  contrasts.  Buckley  celebrates  the 
"inherent  integrity"  of  the  religious  and  the 
academic  and  sees  the  mission  of  a  Catholic 
university  to  affirm  and  embody  this  vision. 
Wilt  worries  about  the  "integrationist  vi- 
sion" which  she  perceived  to  be  abroad  in 
the  Church  and  cautions  against  its  pen- 
chant to  "chalk  a  cross  on  every  black- 
board." 

The  "geography"  of  their  respective 
views  is  also  intriguingly  different.  Buckley's 
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homily  was  delivered  at  a  Eucharist  cel- 
ebrated in  front  of  O'Neill  Library,  at  the 
center  of  the  campus,  aptly  symbolizing 
"the  integration  of  intellectual  culture  and 
the  gospel"  for  which  he  hopes.  Wilt's  ar- 
ticle advocated  a  move  to  "a  prophetic  place 
at  the  edge,"  thereby  tilting  "the  centrist 
impulse  toward  the  margin"  and  dampen- 
ing "the  lust  for  a  language  that  integrates 
and  frames,  and  potentially  totalizes." 

Finally,  while  one  cannot  fairly  expect  of 
Wilt's  essay  the  robust  proclamation  of 
salvation  that  is  righdy  found  in  a  liturgical 
homily,  her  confession,  bereft  of  reference 
to  gospel  or  Christ,  exudes  the  sort  of  rar- 
efied and  generic  religiosity  that  can,  in- 
deed, serve,  as  she  says,  to  "cool  the  fever  for 
identity  at  the  center  of  things." 

To  the  ongoing  discussion,  then,  I  would 
contribute  the  following  reflection.  The  ge- 
nius of  Catholicism  lies  in  its  passion  for 
mediation,  for  concrete  embodiment,  for 
engagement  at  the  center.  The  flight  to  the 
margins,  however  well-intentioned,  strikes 
me  as  more  sectarian  than  Catholic.  It  sur- 
renders altogether  too  much.  For,  without 
the  center,  things  may,  as  Yeats  suggests,  "fall 
apart,"  with,  quite  literally,  a  resultant  "anar- 
chy": the  absence  of  foundational  principle. 

[REV.]  ROBERT  P.  IMBELLI 

Chestnut  Hill 

War  and  remembrance 

Memorial  day"  [Wmter  1 993  ]  brought  back 
sad  memories.  In  the  1965  Sub  Turn  you 
will  see  the  young,  handsome  faces  of  Paul 
J.  Sullivan,  Lucier  C.  Tessier  and  Michael 
P.  Vaughan.  They  were  killed  in  Vietnam 
in  1 968.  We,  their  classmates  in  the  School 
of  Education,  have  never  forgotten  them. 

ROSEMARY  RYAN  DUNN  '65 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

My  compliments  to  John  Ombelets  for  his 
excellent  article  on  his  visit  to  the  Vietnam 
Memorial  with  alumni  John  Flanagan  and 
Gerald  Carroll.  Especially  poignant  in  the 
article  was  Carroll's  description  of  his  "feel- 
ing of  America"  with  its  attendant  duties  "to 
vote"  and  "when  called  on,  to  serve."  The 
hundreds  of  BC  graduates  who  have  an- 


swered our  country's  call,  not  only  in  Viet- 
nam, but  in  all  of  America's  wars,  under- 
stand the  "feeling"  and  the  "duties"  of  which 
Carroll  speaks.  It  is  regrettable  that  former 
BC  president  Fr.  Seavey  Joyce,  with  a  sup- 
porting cast  of  staff,  faculty  and  students, 
apparently  did  not  share  that  feeling  and 
sense  of  duty  when  he  kicked  the  ROTC 
program — of  which  I  was  a  graduate — off 
campus  in  the  late  1960s. 

WILLIAM  F.  SULLIVAN  '53 

Seattle,  Washington 

Countries  heard  from 

Sincere  thanks  for  adding  graduates  out- 
side the  United  States  to  the  mailing  list  for 
BCM.  I  am  proud  of  the  programs  and 
development  at  Boston  College  and  of  this 
excellent  publication. 

WILLIAM  J.  SHEEHAN,  SJ,  '54 

Kingston,  Jamaica 

When  BCM  arrived  in  my  mail  packet,  I 
turned  to  see  if  this  was  Volume  1 ,  Number 
1.  And  then  I  happened  upon  "Up  front" 
where  you  tell  us  that  you  are  going  to 
improve  contacts  with  the  diaspora — truly 
it  is  not  a  mirage.  I  am  very  grateful. 

RICHARD  M.  DEVOE,  MM 

Nantou  Hsien,  Taiwan 

I  read  with  pleasure  the  article  on  regional 
luncheon  clubs.  ["Home  cooking,"  On 
Campus,  Winter  1993].  I  arrived  in  Boston 
in  the  fall  of  '88  from  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  one  of  only  two  New  Mexicans 
that  year.  My  freshman  roommate  (from 
New  York)  thought  I  was  from  Mexico  all 
of  first  semester.  It  doesn't  seem 
practical  to  have  a  New  Mexico  club,  and 
it  wouldn't  do  to  mix  us  in  with  the  Texans. 
But  how  about  a  Four  Corners  Club,  with 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Arizona  and  Utah? 

LYNN  M.  TANKSLEY  '92 

Austin,  Texas 

BCM  welcomes  letters  from  readers.  Letters 
must  be  signed  to  be  published  and  may  be 
edited  for  clarity  and  length.  • 
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Sunday  best 

They  call  it  "the  9:30,"  and  its  blend  of  music, 

fellowship  and  down-to-earth  preaching 

has  been  packing  them  in  for  more  than  1 5  years 


By  John  Ombelets 


The  dozen-strong  choral  group  up  front 
in  the  low-ceilinged  basement  audito- 
rium of  St.  Ignatius  Church  has  just 
launched  into  the  evening's  finale.  Upwards  ot 
225  students  are  on  their  feet,  variously  sing- 
ing, clapping,  bopping  in  their  Reeboks  and 
leather  Doc  Martens,  dipping  their  shoulders 
in  time  as  the  accompanying  musicians — pi- 
ano, flutes,  guitar,  violin — swing  through  the 
melody. 

The  song  is  "Lights  of  the  City,"  adapted 
from  a  tune  by  folk  rocker  Michael  Murphy, 


and  when  Carolee  Salerno  '94,  takes  the  sec- 
ond verse,  the  sheer  joy  of  singing  is  on  her 
face.  She  snaps  off  a  lyric  here  and  rolls  a  lyric 
there,  stretching  it  out  like  Billie  Holiday  do- 
ing an  eight-bar  blues,  ^"hen  the  last  refrain 
comes  around,  crowd  and  chorale  alike  are 
fairly  belting  out  the  words:  "1  can  almost  see 
the  lights  of  the  city,  shining  down  on  me.  1  can 
almost  see  the  lights  of  the  city.  Forever.  Lord. 
I  shall  be  free." 

On  that  rousing,  gospel-music  note,  die 
Sundav  nisjht  liturgy  mostly  known  as  "the 
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^Nhen  the  last  refrain 

comes  around,  crowd 

and  chorale  alike  are 

fairly  belting  out  the 

words:  "I  can  almost  see 

the  lights  of  the  city, 

shining  down  on  me.  I 

can  almost  see  the  lights 

of  the  city.  Forever, 

Lord,  I  shall  be  free. " 


9:30" — but  also  called  the  "renegade 
Mass  downstairs, "  the  "St.  Ignatius  Holy 
Rollers'  service"  and  the  "come  as  you 
are  Mass" — rings  to  a  close. 

The  most  popular  of  the  eight  Chap- 
laincy-sponsored weekend  Masses,  the 
9:30  is  attended  by  some  300  student 
"regulars"  and  is  unlike  any  other  cam- 
pus liturgy,  perhaps  unlike  any  Catholic 
service  in  Greater  Boston.  Founded  more 
than  15  years  ago,  it  has  become  the 
Mass  of  choice  for  many  students. 

Music  is  a  primary  part  of  the  attrac- 
tion, says  Lisa  Navratil  '94,  one  of  a  gang 
of  50  or  so  BC  students  who  bring  song 
to  campus  liturgies,  including  the  9:30. 
"Music,"  she  says,  "is  another  form  of 
prayer."  At  the  9:30,  everyone  prays.  At 
no  other  service  are  students  so  uninhib- 
ited about  singing,  she  says,  which  "re- 
ally makes  [the  liturgy]  something  that 
serves  the  community."  Even  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  sung,  not  solemnly,  but  in 
upbeat,  lilting  tones.  "If  I  can't  get  to  the 
9:30,"  observes  Cinnamon  Sarver  '93, 
"what  I  miss  most  is  singing  the  Lord's 
Prayer." 


The  typical  devotee  of  the  9:30  is  a 
junior  or  senior  student  who  pre- 
fers a  weekly  ritual  long  on  fellowship 
and  openness,  and  short  on  unnecessary 
formality.  "People  put  their  books  aside, 
put  their  cares  aside  and  come  together," 
says  Ramon  Llamas  '94.  "It's  like  re- 
uniting a  family  each  week." 

"We're  all  at  the  same  point  in  our 
lives,"  adds  KirkMacNaught  '93 .  "We're 
getting  together  with  our  peers.  We 
care  about  the  same  things.  We  care 
about  each  other." 

While  song  is  what  brings  people  in, 
says  Assistant  University  Chaplain  Jo- 
seph Marchese,  SJ,  that  sense  of  com- 
munity is  what  keeps  them  coming.  Fr. 
Marchese,  a  nine-year  veteran  of  the 
Mass,  is  one  of  a  rotating  quartet  of 
celebrants  that  includes  A&S  Dean 
Robert  Barth,  SJ,  Assistant  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Admission  Charles 
Allen,  SJ,  and  Robert  VerEecke,  SJ,  St. 
Ignatius'  rector.  The  rituals  connected 
to  the  service  are  designed  to  foster 
fellowship,  Fr.  Marchese  says.  First- 
timers,  for  example,  are  asked  to 
introduce  themselves  to  their  neighbors 
at  the  start  of  the  service,  and  everyone 
is  asked  to  join  hands  for  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  celebrant's  call  for  personal 
prayers  elicits  responses  that  range  from 
the  personal  to  the  universal.  At  the 
January  24  liturgy,  one  student  asked  for 
a  prayer  for  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall, 
who  had  died  that  day.  The  sign  of 
peace,  typically  a  brief  handshake  with 
immediate  neighbors,  can  last  for  10 
minutes  at  the  9:30,  as  students  wander 
around,  seeking  out  friends  to  embrace. 
Another  ritual,  with  a  tradition  so  strong 
that  regulars  seem  to  think  of  it  as  part  of 
the  service,  is  a  post-liturgy  stroll  across 
Commonwealth  Avenue  to  the  White 
Mountain  Creamery.  "Over  ice  cream," 
says  Fr.  Marchese,  "we  mightpickup  on 
something  that  was  said  in  the  homily, 
or  personal  issues,  whatever  is  on 
someone's  mind.  We  [priests]  are  acces- 
sible to  the  students  in  ways  we  haven't 
been  accessible  in  the  past." 

That  opportunity  to  connect  with 
the  preacher  is  a  central  ingredient  in 
the  cultish  popularity  of  the  9:30.  Fr. 
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Marchese  sees  it  also  in  what  he  calls 
"the  nature  of  the  preaching,"  which 
focuses  on  issues  ol  importance  to  young 
men  and  women  and  which  links  the 
lives  of  congregants  and  preachers.  "The 
best  sermons  I've  heard  at  BC  have  been 
at  that  Mass,"  notes  Sarver.  "In  one,  the 
subject  was  how  Christians  should  think 
about  money,  and  the  priest  talked  about 
his  own  difficulties  with  money.  I  felt 
that  by  admitting  that,  it  showed  he- 
understood  us.  I  [e  wasn't  just  preaching 
at  us." 

The  feeling  is  reinforced  by  the  set- 
ting— a  portable  altar  and  a  wood  lec- 
tern that  place  the  celebrant  physically 
close  to  his  flock,  and,  in  lieu  of  pews, 
semicircular  rows  of  folding  and  cloth- 
covered  chairs.  And  the  air,  while  re- 
laxed— the  dress  code  admits  of  blue 
jeans,  tee-shirts  and  sweaters — is  still 
dignifiedly  churchy,  which  appeals  to 
the  students.  "Going  down  to  a  lounge 
in  Walsh  or  Edmond's  [dormitories], 
where  a  couple  of  tables  and  a  desk  are 
made  to  serve  as  a  chapel,  just  doesn't 
cut  it  for  me,"  says  Llamas.  "That's  like 
McMass." 

Everything  adds  up,  Fr.  Marchese 
hopes,  to  a  Mass  that  is  true  to  the 
definition  and  spirit  of  the  word  liturgy: 
public  worship.  "I  remember  one  evening 
before  the  Mass  began,  the  church  was 
crowded,  and  there  was  a  group  ofyoung 
guys  standing  together  talking  and  laugh- 
ing, and  Fr.  Barth  said  to  me,  'Look, 
they  don't  even  take  off  their  baseball 
caps  at  services.'  And  he  was  pointing  at 
my  6-foot,  3  -inch  nephew  and  his  friends, 
all  wearing  their  caps.  But  they  were 
regulars;  they  were  always  there,  with 
their  baseball  caps." 

"Whatever  you'd  gone  through  dur- 
ing the  week,  you  knew  there  was  a  place 
where  everyone  would  be  on  the  same 
wavelength  every  weekend,"  recalls 
Woody  Driggs  '86,  in  his  time  the  stu- 
dent most  responsible  for  setting  the 
9:30  Mass  to  music.  Today  a  manager  in 
the  aerospace  and  defense  group  of  a 
Boston  consulting  firm,  Driggs  says  that 
the  Sunday  night  liturgy  is  "one  of  the 
things  I  miss  about  college  more  than 
anything." 


Mortal  lessons 

When  doctoral  candidate  Zhongmin  Xu  tracked  down 

an  elusive  chemical  reaction,  he  knew  it  was  an  important  find. 

Just  how  important,  he  did  not  yet  know 


By  Miciiaki.  Si  i  i.i 


In  June  1990,  eight  months  after 
arriving  in  the  U.S.  from  his  native- 
China,  Zhongmin  Xu  joined  the 
research  team  in  the  chemistry  labora- 
tory run  by  Assistant  Professor  Amir 
Hoveyda.  Almost  immediately,  Xu  be- 
gan to  work  on  identifying  a  unique 
catalytic  reaction  that  could  produce 
carbon-carbon  bonds.  "It  was  Amir's 
idea,"  said  Xu  recently.  "I  wanted  to 
change  my  major  [from  physical]  to  or- 
ganic chemistry,  and  he  gave  me  the 
project.  I  didn't  like  it  at  the  beginning, 
but  he  said  carbon-carbon  bonds  are 
very  important  in  organic  chemistry7." 

Shortly  afterward,  in  July,  Xu  was 
diagnosed  with  leukemia.  He  began  a 
series  of  chemotherapy  treatments — es- 
sentially a  holding  action  against  the 
disease.  His  only  hope  of  cure  was  a 
bone  marrow  transplant  followed  by  a 
year  of  isolation.  With  aid  from  relatives 
in  China  and  the  Chinese  Red  Cross,  the 
long-odds  search  for  a  matched  donor 
commenced. 

He  also  continued  working,  and  in 
August  1990  Xu  managed  to  initiate  the 
sought  after  bonding  reaction.  It  wasn't 
until  after  the  discovery,  following  a 
visit  to  the  lab  by  some  of  Hovevda's 
professional  colleagues,  that  "I  began  to 
realize  how  importantitwas,"  Xu  said.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  discovery  freighted  with 
potential  medical  applications,  as  drugs 
with  such  bonds  are  used  to  help  cancer 
and  AIDS  patients  fight  fungal 
infections.  The  work  was  so  significant 
that  it  would  be  reported  in  Thejournalof 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  first  of 
three  papers  on  the  carbon-carbon  bond 
that  Xu  and  Hoveyda  would  co-author 
in  the  same  high-prestige  journal. 

Meanwhile   Xu   endured   chemo- 


therapy and  waited  for  word  from  home. 
It  was  two  months  before  he  knew  the 
results  of  the  donor  search:  no  matches 
in  Xu's  family,  but  one  Chinese  man  was 
compatible.  There  was  one  problem — 
the  donor  didn't  want  to  go  through 
with  the  procedure  because  of  his  own 
medical  problems. 

"I  almost  cried,"  said  Xu.  "After  I 
heard  this  bad  news.  Amir  told  me  to 
take  a  couple  of  days  off.  but  I  thought 
maybe  it's  better  to  focus  my  mind  on 
chemistry.  I  was  very  depressed,  but 
Amir  really  encouraged  me." 

With  the  support  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents in  the  Chemistry  Department  and 
beyond,  Xu  discovered  another  glim- 
mer of  hope — an  .American  computer 
network  of  marrow  donors.  But  the  cost 
of  follow-up  testing  for  those  who  met 
the  initial  match  requirements  was  tar 
beyond  the  capabilities  ot  Xu's  teaching 
assistant's  salary.  Since  he  was  ineligible 
for  government  assistance,  the  search 
stopped. 


Discoverer  Zhongmin  Xu 
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faculty  and  friends  from 
BC  visited  him  in  the  hospi- 
tal and  found  him  an 
apartment  in  Cleveland 
Circle.  They  delivered 
groceries,  cooked  food  and 
drove  him  to  and  from 
doctors'  appointments. 


Double  bond — Xu  with  fellow 
graduate  students  in  chemistry 
and  Prof.  Hoveyda  (left  to  right): 
Mary  Didiuk,  Jim  Morken,  Mike 
Hale,  Xu,  Ahmad  Houri,  Hoveyda 
and  Mike  Visser. 


His  only  remaining  chance  was  to 
find  a  hospital  that  would  take  his  case 
for  free,  and  eventually  Boston's  Brigham 
and  Women's  Hospital  agreed  to  do  so. 
There  was  still  no  donor  in  sight,  how- 
ever. In  April  1991,  nearly  a  year  after 
his  initial  diagnosis,  Xu  decided  to  give 
Chinese  medicine  a  try  and  booked  a 
flight  home.  "We  had  given  up  hope," 
Hoveyda  recalled.  "Then,  four  days  be- 
fore his  flight,  he  got  a  phone  call  in  the 
lab  saying  two  donors  were  available." 
The  travel  plans  were  canceled. 

A  high-anxiety  period  of  testing  fol- 
lowed before  one  of  the  prospective 
donors,  whom  Xu  knows  only  as  a  man 
of  Filipino  heritage  living  in  the  United 
States,  was  declared  a  suitable  match.  In 
August  1991  Xu  entered  Brigham  and 
Women's  for  the  transplant  operation, 
to  be  followed  by  a  year  of  isolation 
imposed  because  the  anti-rejection  drugs 
he  took  weakened  his  immune  system. 

Faculty  and  friends  from  BC  visited 
him  in  the  hospital  and  found  him  an 
apartment  in  Cleveland  Circle,  where 
he  would  be  confined  after  his  release. 
They  delivered  his  groceries,  cooked  his 
food  and  drove  him  to  and  from  doctors' 
appointments,  his  only  trips  out  of  the 
apartment. 


It  was  during  his  convalescence  that 
Xu  learned  that  the  reaction  he  had 
discovered  could  be  applied  to  a  new, 
experimental  drug  called  Sch.  38615. 
The  unglamorously  named  substance 
held  great  promise  for  helping  cancer 
patients  fight  fungal  infections,  but  the 
process  used  to  create  it  was  cumber- 
some and  yielded  only  small  amounts  of 
the  compound.  Utilizing  the  reaction 
Xu  had  found,  one  drug  manufacturer 
believed  that  large  scale  production  of 
the  drug  would  be  feasible. 

By  the  time  Xu — called  "Min"  by  his 
friends — returned  to  the  lab  in  Septem- 
ber 1992,  Hoveyda  and  his  team  were 
deep  into  engineering  the  necessary  re- 
actions. They  have  since  made  what 
they  describe  as  "significant  progress." 
"Min  was  one  of  my  first  graduate 
students  when  I  got  here  in  1990,"  said 
Hoveyda.  "The  reason  this  research 
group  has  really  taken  off  is  in  large  part 
because  of  Min's  initial  work.  His  re- 
search was  so  fundamentally  significant 
that  without  his  discoveries  my  research 
would  not  be  nearly  where  it  is  now.  He 
did  it  with  the  knowledge  of  his  severe 
leukemia.  Neither  his  personality  nor 
intensity  of  work  gave  an  indication  that 
he  might  not  be  around.  If  I  knew  I  was 
that  ill,  I  would  never  have 
been  able  to  work  that  hard," 
Hoveyda  added.  "He's  taught 
me  many  lessons." 

On  the  medical  front,  Xu 
is  past  the  most  dangerous 
period  of  his  recovery  and  his 
doctors  are  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  his 
progress.  Recently,  he  and 
Hoveyda  submitted  their 
fourth  article  to  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Chemical 
Society. 

Michael  Seek  is  the  editor  of 
"Chronicle,"  BC's  internal 
newspaper  for  faculty  and  staff, 
where  this  aiticle first  appeared. 
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The  conversation 


Every  three  or  four  weeks,  a  handful  of  BC  scientists, 

philosophers  and  theologians  file  into  Faber  House 

to  renew  the  search  for  common  ground 


By  Bruce  Morgan 


In  the  small,  cramped  conference 
room  of  Faber  House,  with  its  deli- 
cately transparent  walls  facing  onto 
College  Road,  a  covey  of  Boston  Col- 
lege faculty  members  who  normally  don't 
cross  paths  that  much  are  rubbing  their 
sensibilities  together  by  design.  They 
are  lunching  on  the  infinite.  "Is  God 
equal  to  Truth?"  asks  the  quick-tem- 
pered biologist  at  the  end  of  the  table. 
"Depends  on  whatyou  mean  by  'Truth,'" 
retorts  the  theologian.  "Or,"  says  the 
bemused  physicist  seated  beside  him, 
"what  you  mean  by  'God.'"  The  three 
share  a  laugh.  Then  they  press  ahead 
with  their  subtle,  spiraling  talk. 

Conversation  like  this  can  never  re- 
ally end.  But  that's  fine,  because  no  one 
here  wants  it  to.  The  faculty  members 
are  having  too  much  fun  roaming 
through  the  mirror  maze  of  DNA,  algo- 
rithmic randomness,  the  "Big  Bang"  and 
spiritual  enigma.  For  the  past  several 


years,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jesuit 
Institute,  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  BC 
faculty  members  have  been  meeting  sev- 
eral times  a  semester  to  explore  the 
juncture  of  scientific  and  religious 
realms.  In  some  sense,  the  questions  at 
issue  date  back  millennia;  at  the  same 
time  they  are  as  current  and  timely  as 
genetic  engineering.  When  their  ses- 
sions conclude  in  1994,  the  God  and 
Science  panelists  expect  to  publish  some 
record  of  their  discourse,  either  in  book, 
article  or  monograph  form. 

The  seminar  format  is  pure  simplic- 
ity. At  one  o'clock  on  seminar  days,  the 
professors  amble  in,  nodding  and  chat- 
ting (many  are  well-acquainted  \vi  th  each 
other  from  panels  and  seminars  that 
predate  the  God  and  Science  group). 
Lunch  is  fetched  on  paper  plates  from  a 
side  table;  the  professor  in  charge  of 
leading  discussion  that  day  clears  his 
throat  and  attempts  to  make  a  presenta- 


"Ihese  are  conversations 
that  typically  don  V  take 
place  in  the  university. 
There's  a  willingness 

and  a  desire  to  learn 
from  one  another,  and 
an  appreciation  that 
truth  is  more  complex 
than  any  one  discipline 
can  grasp. " 


Communicants — biologist  Annun- 
ziato  (top  left)  and  theologian 
Hefling 
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THE  GROUP 


Anthony  Annunziato 

associate  professor,  biology 

Michael  Buckley,  SJ 

professor,  theology 

Patrick  Byrne 

associate  professor,  philosophy 

Robert  Daly,  SJ 

professor,  theology 

Charles  Hefling,  Jr. 

associate  professor,  theology 

Alan  Kafka 

associate  professor,  geology 
and  geophysics 

William  Petri 

associate  professor,  biology 

Donald  Plocke,  SJ 

associate  professor,  biology 

Stephen  Pope 

assistant  professor,  theology 

Dennis  Sardella 

professor,  chemistry 

James  Skehan,  SJ 

professor,  geology  and 
geophysics 

Rein  Uritam 

associate  professor,  physics 


tion  drawn  from  his  area  of 
specialty;  and  the  detours 
and  elaborations  prompted 
by  his  remarks  rapidly  en- 
gulf the  two  hours  reserved 
for  the  seminar  before  he  is 
halfway  through  his  outline. 
As  expressed  in  a  recent 
hand-out  to  the  group,  the  guiding  ques- 
tion the  seminar  members  are  attempt- 
ing to  answer  is  this:  "How  far  is  the 
conception  of  God  as  it  functions  in  the 
religious,  philosophical  and  theological 
discourse  of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradi- 
tion intelligently  compatible  with  the 
conception  of  the  natural,  spatio-tem- 
poral universe  that  emerges  from  the 
discoveries  and  hypotheses  of  modern 
and  'post-modern'  natural  science? " The 
question  is  as  vast  as  the  room  is  small. 
Some  participants  are  eminent,  gray- 
templed  and  long-established  in  their 
fields;  others  are  rising  stars,  just  begin- 
ning to  stake  their  reputations.  Every- 
one in  the  group  is  here  by  choice,  as  a 
consequence  of  having  said  yes  to  a  memo 
that  Robert  Daly,  SJ,  circulated  several 
years  ago  seeking  volunteers  eager  to 
trim  the  distance  between  the  labora- 
tory and  the  chapel  through  the  chan- 
nels of  conversation. 

Normally,  those  channels  are  blocked. 
"One  of  the  problems  of  the  modern 
university  is  departments,"  explains  theo- 
logian Charles  Hefling,  Jr.,  who  handles 
the  administrative  duties  the  seminar 
demands,  and  who  majored  in  biology  as 
an  undergraduate  before  taking  up  theo- 
logical studies.  "You  put  all  the  people 
studying  the  same  thing  in  the  same 
building,  and  this  makes  sense  in  orga- 
nizational terms;  but  it  also  brings  a  lot 
of  isolation.  Often  you  get  people  in  the 
sciences  pronouncing  on  theology,  and 
they  don't  do  it  very  well." 

According  to  at 
least  one  Faber 
House  participant, 
the  distance  to  be 
bridged  exists  not 
merely  between  sci- 
ence and  theology, 
|  but  also  among  the 
smaller  disciplines 


mapped  within  each  of 
the  two  major  branches 
of  inquiry.  "I  see  it  as  a 
cross-discipline  prob- 
lem," says  Fr.  Donald 
Plocke,  a  molecular  bi- 
ologist. "No  one  is  'fa- 
miliar' with  science. 
Theoretical  physics  and  molecular  biol- 
ogy are  quite  distinct  fields  of  study. 
The  physicist  is  speaking  a  language  at 
times  that  is  almost  theological,  and 
there  are  areas  even  in  biology  that  I 
would  find  totally  foreign." 

Theologian  Stephen  Pope  savors  the 
sheer  novelty  of  the  Faber  House  gath- 
erings, citing  the  tonic  spirit  of  mutual 
respect  and  openness  that  pervades  them. 
"These  are  conversations  that  typically 
don't  take  place  in  the  university,"  he 
says.  "There's  a  willingness  and  a  desire 
to  learn  from  one  another,  and  an  appre- 
ciation that  truth  is  more  complex  than 
any  one  discipline  can  grasp."  At  the 
same  time,  the  difficulties  of  the  enter- 
prise are  inescapable.  "It's  really  tough 
to  get  people  together  from  different 
backgrounds  and  have  a  conversation, 
because  conversation  is  based  on  a  com- 
mon language.  When  you  don't  have 
that,  you  have  to  grope  toward  it,"  Pope 
remarks.  "We're  kind  of  inventing  as  we 
go  along." 

Avisitor  can  often  feel  the  strain.  The 
professors'  talk  shifts  on  a  dime  between 
the  dense  and  the  ethereal — and  back 
again.  Ten  or  20  minutes  may  be  given 
over  to  the  precise  folding  properties  of 
a  polypeptide  chain,  or  to  weighing  the 
sense  of  "understanding"  against  the 
"act  of  understanding."  Sometimes  the 
scientists  are  puzzled;  other  times  the 
philosophers  and  theologians  look  blank. 
Asked  if  he  is  ever  stumped  by  the 
scientific  concepts  being  batted  around, 
Pope  replies,  "Sure,  especially  in  physics. 
When  they  start  talking  about  quarks 
and  black  holes,  they  lose  me." 

Biologist  Anthony  Annunziato  finds 
the  open-hearted  humanity  of  the  talk, 
and  its  cosmic  scale  of  inquiry,  an  irre- 
sistible combination.  "You  become  more 
familiar  with  other  people's  disciplines," 
he  notes,  "but  also  with  personal  ideas 
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Where  do  science  and 
theology  meet?  "/  like  to 
say  they  come  together  in 
the  person, "  responds 
Annunziato.  "They  come 
together  in  me.  As  a  hu- 
man who 's  on  the  journey, 
these  things  have  to  be 
resolved  within  myself. " 


and  personal  feelings  and  personal  be- 
liefs about  God,  the  Universe,  Creation. 
That's  what  makes  it  interesting  and 
exciting  for  me — talking  about  the  Big 
Questions." 

Where  do  science  and  theology  meet? 
"I  like  to  say  they  come  together  in  the 
person,"  responds  Annunziato.  "They 
come  together  in  me.  I  don't  teach  the- 
ology in  my  science  class,  but  as  a  human 
who's  on  the  journey,  and  who's  inter- 
ested in  both  science  and  philosophy, 
these  things  have  to  be  resolved  within 
myself.  I  don't  say  that  they  will  be,  but 
that's  something  I  strive  for."  There  is 
no  discernible  gulf  between  God  and 
science  in  the  minds  of  his  students, 
Annunziato  adds.  Spiritual  questions  pop 
up  all  the  time  in  his  classes. 

On  the  day  early  in  March  1993  that 
Annunziato  led  a  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  evolution,  he  began  by  listing 
six  features  that  described  life:  specific 
organization,  capacity  for  growth,  re- 
sponsiveness to  stimuli,  a  functioning 
metabolism  and  the  abilities  to  repro- 
duce and  evolve.  This  last  characteristic 
included  the  tendency  to 
seek  favorable  conditions 
for  survival. 

Two  chairs  distant,  ge- 
ologist Alan  Kafka  leaned 
forward.  "Not  to  be 
argumentative  ..."  he 
began.  "That's  what  we're 
here  for,"  interjected 
physicist  Rein  Uritam  amiably.  Kafka 
continued:  "...  but  iron  likes  to  be  in 
the  earth's  core  more  than  it  likes  to  be 
in  the  crust."  Could  this  mineral  be  said 
to  be  seeking  some  more  favorable  envi- 
ronment for  its  own  evolution? 


Patrick  Byrne  had  a  question,  too. 
What  exactly,  the  philosopher  asked, 
was  meant  by  the  term  "evolutionary 
biologist"?  Whatother  kinds  were  there? 

Annunziato  explained  that  his  own  field 
containedamultitudeofspecialtics;  these 
days,  biologists  ranged  from  adventur- 
ers in  the  rain  forest  hunting  new  life 
forms  to  lab-coated  researchers  who 
examined  the  process  of  evolution  at  the 
genetic  level.  Annunziato  said  he  didn't 
consider  himself  an  evolutionary  biolo- 
gist because  he  had  no  special  expertise 
in  the  area;  he  just  knew  the  basic  stuff. 

Next,  an  obscure  discus- 
sion of  insects  with  two  pairs 
of  wings  versus  insects  with 
a  single  pair  of  wings  en- 
sued. Which  variety  was  I 
more  evolved?  Why  did 
both  varieties  exist?  After 
some  quick  exchanges  be-  i 
tween  biologists  Petri  and 
Annunziato,  one  end  of  the  room  rippled 
with  laughter.  It  was  an  evolution  joke  of 
some  kind,  similar  to  a  baffling  story  you 
might  hear  at  a  cocktail  party,  one  whose 
punch  line  depends  on  your  having  taken 
four  years  of  college  French. 

Much  of  the  seminar  talk  is  like  that. 
Some  of  the  discussion  would  be  com- 
prehensible to  a  bright  1 2  -year-old;  other 
parts  of  the  colloquy  are  pitched  too 
high  for  canine  ears.  Humor  has  a  nice 
way  of  leveling  the  field  periodically.  In 
a  typical  funny  exchange,  occurring  in 
the  middle  of  a  complex  discussion  of 
matter  versus  non-matter,  Petri  volun- 
teered, "I  remember  reading  that  some- 
thing like  99.9  percent  of 
the  atoms  in  the  body  re- 
new themselves  every 
year."  "No  wonder  I'm 
tired,"  Fr.  Michael 
Buckley  replied  drolly. 

The  talk  is  wholly  un- 
predictable in  its  turns, 
and  in  its  pleasures. 
Prompted  by  several  minutes'  worth  of 
commentary  on  the  spiritual  dimensions 
of  science,  someone  at  the  far  end  ot  the 
table  protested,  "If  I  thought  science 
was  all  logic,  I'd  say  the  hell  with  it. 
There's  ecstasy,  too."  Nearby,  chemist 


Dennis  Sardella  remarked  wistfully,  al- 
most to  himself.  "  Vlaj  be  that's  why  ire 
have  so  few  students  wanting  to  be  sci- 
entists— we've  left  out  the  testa 

For  all  its  fun  and  bright  sparks,  the 
conversation  at  Faber  I  louse  keeps  cir- 
cling back  to  certain  profound  themes. 
(( )ne  participant  descri!x:d  the  course  of 
the  seminar  talk  as  "a  spiral  toward  a 
center")  "Can  we  agree  on  a  definition 
ot  God'-"  Petri  asked  in  December,  fol- 
lowing a  length)-  Byrne  presentation  on 
the  subject.  Said  Annunziato:  "It's  not 
'how  do  we  define  God.'  but  "what  do  we 
mean  by  God?'  Those 
are  two  different 
things."  Pope  broke  in 
to  remark  that  many 
contemporary  theolo- 
gians don't  say  "God" 
any  more,  preferring  to 
use  the  term  "Holy  A  lys- 
tery"  instead. 
Two  months  later,  at  the  February 
session,  God  reappeared  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent torm.  This  time  around,  the  semi- 
nar was  exploring  the  human  being's 
"unrestricted  desire  to  know"  as  one 
expression  of  God.  "I  do  think  that's 
how  God  is  known.  God  is  known  in  our 
longings,"  Fr.  Buckley  suggested.  .Mo- 
ments later,  he  posed  a  series  of  haunt- 
ing questions  to  his  fellow  seminar 
members:  "WTtv  can't  you  be  satisfied? 
Why  do  you  keep  asking  these  ques- 
tions? What  are  you  looking  for?  Possi- 
bly something  infinite." 

The  difficult,  tangled  search  goes  on. 
Pope,  for  one,  believes  the  intellectual 
quest  for  links  between  God  and  science 
could  not  be  occurring  in  a  more  natural 
setting  than  Boston  College.  Such  in- 
quiry is  "consistent  with  Catholic  doc- 
trine, the  belief  that  there's  a  strong 
unity  between  faith  and  reason,  or  rea- 
son and  revelation."  he  says.  "The Jesuit 
motto — 'To  Find  God  in  All  Things' — 
is  very  relevant  here.  We  need  to  know 
what  we're  talking  about  before  we  say 
how  it's  relevant  to  God."  • 

Panel  members  (clockwise  from  bottom  of 
facing  page)  Uritam,  Byrne,  Petri  and  Kafka — 
"Why  do  you  keep  asking  these  questions? 
What  are  you  looking  for?" 
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Keen-eyed  ornitholo- 
gists have  over  the 
years  noted  that  the 
sculpture  bore  only 
passing  resemblance  to 
the  Golden  Eagle  it  was 
supposed  to  represent. 
Tradition  is  tradition, 
however. 


Tom  Cipolla  of 
Skylight  Studios  in 
Woburn,  Massachu- 
setts, cleans  the 
eagle  sculpture  that 
until  recently  roosted 
in  front  of  Gasson 
Hall  (above).  A  mold, 
partly  visible  as  the 
dark  border  around 
the  bird,  will  be  used 
to  cast  a  new  eagle. 


Phoenix 

Gasson  Hall's  eagle  limps  off  for  repairs  and  rebirth 


Beloved  of  Commencement 
Day  shutterbugs  and  news- 
paper editors  seeking  a  handy 
representation  of  the  University, 
the  pedestaled  eagle  in  front  of 
Gasson  Hall  has  been  retired 
from  its  perch  and  will  soon  be 
replaced  by  a  fresh  bird. 

The  gold-leafed  bronze 
mascot,  worn  down  by  close  to 
four  decades  of  New  England 
weather,  was  brought  to  earth  in 
February  and  handed  over  to 
a  company  that  will  cast  its  twin 
and  repair  the  original  bird.  Even 
repaired,  however,  the  elder 
eagle  will  be  fit  only  for  indoor 
climes  and  so  will  be  retired  to 
a  new  home,  to  be  determined, 
inside  a  BC  building,  according 
to  BC  project  manager  Dominic 


Ingegneri. 

Originally  cast  in  Japan  to 
adorn  U.S.  Ambassador  Lars 
Anderson's  residence  in  Tokyo, 


the  bird,  standing  four  feet  high 
with  a  six-foot  wingspan,  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  in 
1 900  and  donated  to  BC  in  1 954. 
It  stood  in  front  of  Alumni  Hall 
on  Commonwealth  Avenue  for 
two  years  until  its  nesting  place 
was  moved  to  Linden  Lane. 

Keen-eyed  ornithologists 
have  over  the  years  noted  that 
the  sculpture  bore  only  passing 
resemblance  to  the  Golden  Eagle 
it  was  supposed  to  represent. 
Tradition  is  tradition,  however, 
and  the  new  eagle  will  be  an 
exact  replica  of  its  predecessor. 
It  is  expected  that  the  fresh  mas- 
cot will  be  atop  its  30-foot  gran- 
ite perch  before  Commencement 
Day  photographers  begin  wind- 
ing film  into  their  cameras. 
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How  the  Garden  grew 

A  private  Chestnut  Hill  parley  brings 
agreement  on  a  new  Boston  sports  venue 


The  on-again,  off-again  $  1 60 
million  deal  to  develop  a 
new  Boston  Garden  (above) 
turned  on  again — and  for  good — 
thanks,  in  large  part,  to  a  private 
meeting  arranged  by  University 
President  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ, 
between  what  had  been  the  war- 
ring parties:  Delaware  North 
chairman  and  developerjeremy 
Jacobs — a  friend  of  Fr.  Monan's 
for  more  than  25  years — and 
House  Speaker  Charles  Flaherty 
'60,  and  Senate  President  Wil- 
liam Bulger '58,  JD'61. 


At  the  evening  meeting, 
which  took  place  in  BC's 
Connolly  House  Faculty  Center 
on  February  23,  the  legislators 
and  the  developer  were  able  to 
work  out  the  framework  of  an 
agreement  that  would  be  passed 
by  the  legislature  on  February 
2  5  and  signed  by  Governor  Wil- 
liam Weld  the  following  day.  A 
previous  bill  had  been  defeated 
by  the  legislature  two  weeks  ear- 
lier, causing  Delaware  North  to 
declare  that  it  was  no  longer  in- 
terested in  the  long-planned 


Slowdown 

Student  costs  rise  at  lowest  rate  in  1 7 years 
as  trustees  approve  1993-94  budget 


University  trustees  set  a 
1 993-94  operating  budget 
of  $296.9  million  at  their  Febru- 
ary meeting  and  in  the  process 
approved  the  lowest  percentage 
tuition,  room  and  board  increase 
in  the  past  17  years — 5.8  per- 
cent. 

Trustees  set  the  1993-94  tu- 
ition rate  at  $15,579,  which  is 
$990  or  6.8  percent  higher  than 
1 992  -93 .  The  average  room  rate 
will  be  $4,090  and  the  board  rate 
$3 ,02  0.  These  figures  reflect  in- 


creases of  4  percent  and  3.4  per- 
cent, respectively.  At  the  same 
time,  University-awarded  finan- 
cial aid  will  increase  13.6  per- 
cent next  year,  to  a  record  $43 
million.  The  intent,  said  Finan- 
cial VP  Peter  McKenzie,  is  to 
ensure  that  those  who  are  capable 
of  benefiting  from  a  BC 
education  will  continue  to  have 
the  means  to  do  so. 

McKenzie  said  that  the  tu- 
ition increase  reflected  pressures 
on  the  operating  budget  and 


( larderi  project 

In  a  statement,  Fr.  Monan 
said  that  he  shared  "the  enthusi- 
asm of  everyone  who  recognizes 
the  importance  of  this  public/ 
private  development  for  the 
economy  and  the  well-being  of 
the  region."  He  said  that  "a  se- 
ries of  telephone  calls  made  it 
obvious  that  each  of  these  men 
genuinely  desired  the  project  to 
go  forward,  and  Jeremy  Jacobs' 
direct  call  to  the  Senate 
president's  office  paved  the  way 
for  a  face-to-face  meeting.  A  lo- 
cation at  Boston  College  pro- 
vided the  insulation  from  scru- 
tiny that  was  necessary  if  the 
meeting  was  to  succeed."  Fr. 
Monan  called  the  meeting  "can- 
did, thorough  and  without  a  trace 
of  acrimony  or  recrimination. 
These  were  three  men  with  a 
serious  common  purpose,  but 
legitimately  different  personal 
responsibilities,  seeking  to  work 
in  concert.  The  end  result  two 
days  later  proved  just  how  suc- 
cessful their  efforts  were." 

Aided  by  Flaherty,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  offered  a  less  pro- 
saic version  of  events.  Quoting 
the  house  speaker,  AP's  Febru- 
ary 27  headline  declared,  "'Di- 
vine intervention'  helps  deliver 
Garden  deal." 


University  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  its  offerings.  At  the 
same  time,  noted  McKenzie,  "the 
University  understands  the 
financial  pressures  facing  parents 
of  college  students  and  has  done 
its  best  to  try  to  maintain  a  very 
modest  increase  in  our  total  stu- 
dent charges,  as  we  did  last  year 
when  our  overall  increase  in  to- 
tal charges  came  to  6. 1  percent." 
The  economic  challenges 
faced  by  BC,  said  McKenzie.  are 
similar  to  diose  faced  by  other 
American  institutions  and  cor- 
porations. As  one  example, 
salaries  and  benefits  for  faculty 
and  staff  comprise  more  than 
half  of  the  University's  total  ex- 
penditures, with  the  increase  in 


GREEN  LIGHT 

BC  trustees  have  allotted  S3.S 
million  for  design  fees  and 
other  preparatory  activities 
for  o  new  parking  garage  on 
the  Lower  Campus.  Construc- 
tion of  the  facility,  slated  for 
a  location  beside  the  hillside 
on  the  north  end  of  the 
O'Neill  Library,  Is  scheduled 
to  begin  in  early  summer.  A 
final  decision  on  the  size  of 
the  garage,  currently  sched- 
uled to  accommodate  600  to 
800  cars,  will  determine  the 
total  cost  of  the  project. 

DOUBLE  DIP 

The  University  has  estab- 
lished a  joint  degree  pro- 
gram in  engineering  with 
Boston  University.  The  new 
offering  will  enable  students 
to  complete  a  five-year  pro- 
gram that  brings  them  a  BA 
in  science  from  Boston 
College  after  three  years, 
and  a  BS  in  engineering  from 
BU  following  another  two 
years  of  study. 


SHARED  KINGDOM 

Juniors  Natasha  Grigger  and 
Sandra  Jean-Louis  (to  left 
and  right,  respectively,  of  Fr. 
Monan)  have  been  aworded 
Martin  Luther  King  Scholar- 
ships for  1993-94.  Grigger,  a 
New  Jersey  native  who  is 
majoring  in  English  and  mi- 
noring  in  black  studies,  par- 
ticipates in  the  Mays  Mentor 
Program  and  the  Jamaican 
Volunteer  Program,  and  vol- 
unteers at  a  day  care  center 
for  abused  children.  Boston's 
Jean-Louis  is  pursuing  a  joint 
bachelor's  and  master's  de- 
gree in  English  and  is  in  the 
A&S  Honors  Program.  She 
has  been  active  in  the 
AHANA  Caucus  and  in  volun- 
teer efforts  to  assist  Haiti. 
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ALL  SYSTEMS  GO 

A  panel  of  reviewers  has 
concluded  that  the  Univer- 
sity is  well-positioned  to  be- 
come a  leader  in  administra- 
tion technology  systems. 
Their  recent  study  was  part 
of  an  effort  by  BC  to  exam- 
ine costs  and  benefits  of  in- 
formation technology  and 
plan  strategies  for  the  next 
five  to  10  years.  Authored 
by  BC  trustee  John  Cunning- 
ham, chairman  and  CEO  of 
Cunningham  and  Co.,  Linda 
Fleit,  president  of  EDUTECH 
International,  and  Brian 
Hawkins,  VP  for  academic 
planning  and  administration 
at  Brown  University,  the  re- 
port said  that  the  Univer- 
sity's investment  in  technol- 
ogy represented  "good 
value,"  was  appropriate  to 
BC's  needs  and  had  brought 
considerable  benefits  to  the 
University,  including  greater 
administrative  efficiency  and 
student  satisfaction. 

FRANCIS  B.  MCMANUS,  SJ 

Francis  B.  McManus,  SJ,  an 
administrator  and  chaplain 
at  Boston  College  for  most 
of  the  past  5 1  years,  died 
on  February  1,  1993  at  age 
81.  Born  in  Boston,  Fr. 
McManus  attended  BC  High 
School  and  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  192S.  He 
taught  at  Holy  Cross  prior  to 
his  ordination  in  1940  and 
began  a  career  at  Boston 
College  in  1 942  that,  except 
for  a  leave  of  three  years, 
lasted  until  this  year.  He 
was  the  dean  of  men  in  the 
College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration for  21  years  and  in 
1 958  assumed  the  added 
role  of  University  secretary, 
an  office  he  held  until  1976. 
Upon  his  retirement,  he 
became  Jesuit  chaplain  for 
the  Alumni  Association, 
supporting  alumni  families 
in  times  of  grief. 

DEATHS 

Evan  R.  Collins,  a  member  of 
the  SOE  faculty  from  1969 
to  1981,  on  March  12, 
1993,  at  age  81. 


some  of  these  costs  far  outpac- 
ing inflation. 

"Health  care  costs,"  said 
McKenzie,  "have  been  increas- 
ing at  15  or  20  percent  per  year 
over  the  past  five  or  six  years,  so 
we  see  tremendous  pressure." 
This  past  year,  BC  reduced  the 
number  of  its  health  plans  from 
six  to  two  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
that  pressure,  McKenzie  said, 
but  the  tendering  of  compre- 
hensive health  care  plans  remains 
a  high  priority,  and  a  significant 
expense. 

"Any  student  or  alumnus  of 
BC  will  tell  you  that  our  greatest 
asset  is  our  faculty  and  staff," 
said  McKenzie,  himself  a  1975 
graduate.  "To  maintain  this  as- 
set, to  keep  our  best  people  here, 
means  that  we  need  to  provide 
benefits  that  are  both  fair  and 
comparable  to  those  offered  by 
other  institutions." 

McKenzie  noted  that  the  in- 
creased fees  also  reflect  the  cost 
of  improvements  in  BC  pro- 
grams, including  the  opening  of 
the  Connors  Learning  Center, 
the  expansion  of  library  resources 
and  the  construction  of  two  new 
dormitories  and  a  dining  hall. 
"These  aren't  fringe  programs," 
McKenzie  said.  "These  are  pro- 
grams necessary  to  improve  the 
quality  of  teaching,  learning  and 
life  at  BC." 


New  business 

CSOM  to  found  values-centered  program 
for  training  of  executives 

The  Carroll  School  of  Management  has  announced 
plans  to  establish  the  Executive  Education  Center 
of  Boston  College  to  train  executives  in  ethical  and 
humanitarian  issues  of  global  management. 

"There  are  shifts  afoot  in  the  shape,  content  and  pace 
of  managerial  education,"  said  CSOM  Dean  John 
Neuhauser.  "No  one  period  of  education — four  years  as 
an  undergraduate,  two  years  as  an  MBA — will  equip 
managers  sufficiently  to  meet  emerging  challenges.  We 
think  the  Executive  Education  Center  will  be  a  chief 
venue  for  CSOM  to  enter  into  that  continuing  learning." 

Neuhauser  said  the  school  hopes  to  begin  operating 
the  center  in  the  spring  of  1 995,  following  completion  of 
the  Fulton  Hall  renovation  project.  Once  under  way, 
Neuhauser  said,  the  center  would  offer  programs  lasting 
from  one  day  to  a  week  in  length,  to  a  variety  of  audi- 
ences, from  middle-  to  senior-level  management. 

These  programs,  he  said,  would  "draw  upon  Boston 
College  commitments  to  liberal  arts  education  and  the 
service  of  others"  and  might  touch  upon  such  areas  as 
strategic  planning  for  non-profits,  employee  rights  or 
marketing  ethics. 

The  center  will  be  named  for  Peter  Lynch,  a  1965 
CSOM  alumnus,  and  his  father  Thomas,  a  former  BC 
faculty  member.  Lynch  is  honorary  chairman  for  the  $  1 0 
million  capital  campaign  that  will  lend  support  to  the 
Fulton  project. 


Never  too  old 

A  semester  of  seminars  helps  faculty  hone 
untapped  classroom  discussion  skills 


Not  long  ago,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  History  Carol 
Petillo  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  needed  to  make  a  change 
in  her  classroom  style.  She  had 
grown  tired  of  using  lectures  as  a 
primary  teaching  tool,  but  she 
was  not  sure  exactly  what  she 
could  use  as  an  alternative. 

This  semester,  Petillo — a  BC 
faculty  member  since  1979 — 


found  some  answers,  thanks  to  a 
nine-part  series  of  seminars  on 
discussion-style  teaching.  The 
sessions,  sponsored  by  the 
Carroll  School  of  Management 
and  the  Academic  Development 
Center,  were  attended  by  34 
members  of  the  BC  faculty  and 
were  led  by  C.  Roland  Chris- 
tensen,  a  Harvard  Business 
School  professor  known  for  ap- 


plying the  case  method  to  issues 
in  the  humanities. 

At  each  90-minute  seminar, 
Christensen  presented  a  "case" — 
a  professor  who  could  not  gain 
rapport  with  a  freshman  English 
class,  for  example.  The  seminar 
participants  were  asked  to  ana- 
lyze the  case,  offer  solutions  and 
address  questions  relating  to  dis- 
cussion leadership. 

"I  really  love  it,"  Petillo  said 
mid-way  through  the  course.  "It 
is  fascinating  to  experience  this 
way  of  communicating  informa- 
tion. In  the  seminars,  we're 
thinking  about  the  case,  but  at 
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the  same  time  we're  conscious  of 
what  we  are  doing  ourselves. 
That  definitely  helps  you  assess 
your  teaching." 

"It's  like  being  a  student  all 
over  again,"  said  Catherine 
Lerme,  an  assistant  professor  in 
CSOM.  "You  read  a  case  and  you 
think  you  may  understand  all  the 
facets,  and  then  you  discuss  it 
with  others  and  realize  that  you 
may  be  overlooking  something." 

The  seminars  grew  from 
CSOM  Dean  John  Neuhauser's 
Iong-standingacquaintancewidi 
Christensen.  "We  had  been  kick- 
ing the  idea  around  for  a  few 
years  of  having  him  do  a  teach- 
ing seminar,"  Neuhauser  said.  "I 
knew  he  had  conducted  them  at 
Harvard  for  faculty  from  other 
colleges  and  universities,  and 
they  had  been  successful;  I  had 


been  to  one  myself  and  was  quite 
impressed.  We  didn't  know  how 
well  his  seminars  might  transfer 
to  a  different  setting,  but  I  really 
wanted  his  presence  here.  This 
is  a  good  way  for  the  University 
to  acknowledge  the  high  value  it 
holds  for  teaching." 

Associate  Professor  of  The- 
ology Thomas  Wangler,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  since  1967, 
said  that  the  large  size  of  his 
classes  had  for  years  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  discussion  format.  "Con- 
sequently, I  haven't  developed 
many  skills  in  leading  classroom 
discussion,"  he  said.  "I  thought, 
however,  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  learn." 

Neuhauser  said  he  hopes  to 
organize  another  round  of  semi- 
nars with  Christensen  for  the 
1993-94  academic  year. 


DYNASTY — For  the  second  year  running,  a  Boston  College  biology 
professor  has  won  a  coveted  National  Institutes  of  Health  First 
Award — a  $500,000,  five-year  grant  aimed  at  assisting  promising 
junior  faculty  with  their  research.  This  year's  winner  was  Assistant 
Professor  Thomas  Chiles  (right),  an  immunobiologist,  who  takes  the 
baton  from  the  1 992  winner,  Assistant  Professor  Charles  Hoffman 
(left).  Biology  chairman  William  Petri  termed  the  back-to-back  wins 
"pretty  remarkable"  and  evidence  of  "the  tremendous  success  we 
have  had  in  hiring  top-flight  faculty." 


COURSK  SKTTIN'CS 

Culture  wars,  math's  limits  and  scientific 
vision  are  among  new  (.ore  topics 


Beginning  in  September  1 99  >.  BC 
will  have  a  new  Core  Curriculum 
[On  campus,  Fall  1992].  I  he  fol- 
lowing are  among  courses  currently 
being  created  or  revised  to  meet  the 
new  requirements  for  Core  courses. 

•  Tradition  and  Multiculturalism: 
Terms   of  the   Debate  is  3   new 

offering  designed  by  Assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy  Tho- 
mas Hibbs.  It  examines  the  idea 
of  cultural  diversity  and  the  con- 
troversy it  generates  in  academia, 
the  media  and  the  public. 

"I  see  the  class  as  attempting 
to  come  to  some  clarity  on  the 
terms  this  debate  uses,"  Hibbs 
said.  "We  hear  things  like  'tradi- 
tion,' 'Western  tradition,'  'cul- 
ture' being  said,  but  what  do 
they  reallv  mean?  What  does  it 
mean  to  be  part  of  a  culture?" 

Students  will  research  cer- 
tain aspects  of  culture,  Hibbs 
said,  and  read  commentators 
ranging  from  Henry  Louis  Gates 
to  Allan  Bloom.  Hibbs  also  fore- 
sees the  course  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  articulate  points  of  view 
on  the  debate,  including  posi- 
tions at  odds  with  their  own. 

The  course,  Hibbs  said,  goes 
beyond  the  multiculturalism 
debate's  topicality.  "We'll  be 
lookingat  traditional  philosophi- 
cal questions,  such  as  the  con- 
cept of  reconciling  different 
viewpoints,"  he  said.  "The  is- 
sues would  also  go  along  inter- 
disciplinary lines — for  example. 
we'd  look  at  cultural  perspec- 
tives on  mathematics  and  the 
sciences." 

•  Ideas  in  Mathematics  is  a  15- 
year-old  course  that  has  been 
revised  to  meet  die  requirement 
that  Core  courses  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  writing  and  deal  with 
"perennial  questions."  Taught 
by,  among  odiers. -Associate  Pro- 
fessor Harvey  Marsolis.  the 


course  looks  at  issues  such  as  the 
limits  of  rational  analysis  and 
the  impact  of  the  computer  on 
human  knowledge.  These  arc  ex- 
amined through  topics  such  as 
voting  apportionment,  or  dis- 
cerning patterns  within  groups 
of  numbers.  Students  keep  jour- 
nals detailing  observations  and 
impressions  of  the  work  they  are 
doing. 

"Students  will  become  in- 
voked with  the  methodology 
of  the  discipline."  Margolis  said, 
"and  there  are  definitely  some 
perennial  questions  here:  what 
constitutes  rigor?  What  is  the 
nature  of  a  mathematical 
concept?" 

•  New  Scientific  Visions,  ".aught 
by  Associate  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy Patrick  Byrne  since  the 
early  1980s,  is  another  revised 
entry  in  the  Core  listings.  The 
course  has  students  observe  and 
interpret  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  commonplace  objects  like 
candles,  vibrating  strings  and 
Styrofoam  cones. 

Students  record  their  find- 
ings in  notebooks,  which  are 
handed  to  the  instructor  on  a 
weekly  basis  and  also  discussed 
in  class.  Historical  focus  is  pro- 
vided through  readings  of 
Aristotle.  Euclid.  Galileo, 
Descartes  and  others. 

"Students  often  need  to  be 
more  attentive  to  their  own  ob- 
servations, and  their  ability  CO 
observe  and  explain."  Byrne  said. 
"Even  if  an  undergraduate  has  a 
science  background,  he  or  she 
may  have  a  pre-set  attitude  to- 
ward  scientific  or  mathematical 
phenomena.  The  class  encour- 
ages students  not  only  to  raise 
questions  about  what  they  see. 
but  to  answer  them."  • 
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THE  LINE 


Joseph  Dean  Brackley,  SJ,  '70,  could  have 


been  an  educator  anywhere.  He  chose  to  take 


the  place  of  men  who  were  murdered  for  what 


they  thought  and  said 
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Bv  Fr \\k  Smyth 
and  Bri\n  Doyle 

In  1990,Joseph  Dean  Brackley.  SJ. 
of  New  York,  went  to  the  middle 
of  a  war.  It  was  a  steamy  little  war 
in  a  small  country  not  far  from 
Texas.  There  were  three  sides  to  this 
savage  struggle.  One  was  made  up  mosdy 
of  the  wealthy  and  soldiers.  They  had 
power  and  wanted  to  keep  it.  Another 
was  made  up  mostly  of  soldiers  and 
people  who  weren't  wealthy.  They  did 
not  have  power  but  wanted  it  badly.  The 
third  side  was  composed  mosdy  ot  people 
who  had  neither  wealth  nor  power  and 
just  wanted  to  be  left  alone.  They  weren't. 
Of  the  approximately  "5,000  people  who 
died  in  El  Salvador's  12-year  civil  war.  it 
is  estimated  that  45,000 — about  60  per- 
cent— were  civilian  bystanders. 

Dean  Brackley  went  to  the  war  in  El 
Salvador  because  of  eight  of  those  mur- 
dered people.  Six  ot  the  eight  were  men 
who  were  shot  early  in  the  morning  on 
Wednesday.  November  16. 1989.  Their 
names  were  Armando  Joachin,  Segundo, 
Juan,  Ignacio  and  Ignacio.  One  of  the 
Ignacios  was  nicknamed  Nacho.  Tw  o 
others,  a  woman  and  her  daughter,  were 
also  shot  that  morning.    Their  names 

Gesturing  at  the  patch  of  UCA 
lawn  where  the  six  Jesuits  were 
slain,  Fr.  Brackley  takes  an 
interviewer's  questions. 
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"A  tremendous 

waste"— FMLN 

rebels  view  the 

site  in  El  Mozote 

where  some  800 

villagers  were 

massacred  by  the 

Atlacatl  Battalion. 


were  Julia  and  Celina.  Celina  was  15  years  old.  It 
was  a  warm  autumn  morning,  just  before  dawn. 
The  men,  who  were  Jesuit  priests — teachers  and 
administrators  at  the  University  of  Central  America 
(UCA),  in  San  Salvador — were  wearing  pajamas. 
They  were  shot  on  a  lush  university  lawn  outside 
their  residence.  The  women,  who  were  housekeep- 
ers, were  wearing  night-dresses.  They  were  shot  in 
the  bed  they  shared. 

Fr .  Brackley  heard  about  the  murders  on  Thurs- 
day, November  17,  1989.  He  was  in  New  York 
City.  A  friend  called  from  the  provincial's  office. 
"Are  you  standing?"  asked  his  friend.  "Yes — why?" 
said  Fr.  Brackley.  "You'd  better  sit  down." 

Fr.  Brackley's  friend  named  the  murdered  men. 
When  he  heard  the  name  Nacho,  Fr.  Brackley  sat 
down.  He  had  known  Ignacio  Martin-Baros  well; 
they'd  been  students  together  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Fr.  Brackley  thought  of  his  friend  lying 
face-down  on  a  lawn  in  Central  America,  and 
then  he  hung  up  the  phone  and  stopped  thinking 
for  a  while. 

By  Monday,  November  21,  Fr.  Brackley  had 
begun  thinking  again.  He  realized  that  the  mur- 
dered Jesuits  would  have  to  be  replaced.  He  took 
account  of  himself:  been  to  UCA  twice  (1984, 
1988);  spoke  Spanish;  relatively  young  at  age  43; 
familiar  with  work  among  the  poor,  having  worked 
for  many  years  with  the  poor  of  the  Bronx.  I'm  a 


good  candidate,  he  thought,  and  so  he  told  his 
provincial  that  he'd  like  to  go  to  El  Salvador. 

Fr.  Brackley,  it  turned  out,  was  one  of  more  than 
1 00  applicants  from  the  New  York  Province  alone. 
There  are  12  Jesuit  provinces  in  the  United  States, 
and  Fr.  Brackley  estimates  that  1,000  American 
men  applied  to  replace  the  six  slain  Jesuits  at  UCA. 
So  did  thousands  more  around  the  world.  The 
superior  general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Peter- 
Hans  Kolvenbach,  SJ,  visited  the  United  States  just 
before  Christmas  1 989,  in  part  to  assess  the  Ameri- 
can applicants  for  the  six  UCA  positions.  On  Janu- 
ary 11,1 990,  Fr.  Brackley  was  chosen  to  replace  his 
friend  Nacho.  He  asked  to  finish  out  the  term  at 
Fordham  University,  where  he  was  teaching  theol- 
ogy. When  the  academic  year  was  over,  Brackley 
packed  his  gear,  wrote  notes  to  everyone  he  could 
think  of,  and  went  to  El  Salvador  to  minister,  teach 
and  chair  UCA's  philosophy  department. 

"I  went  because  I  was  sleeping  through  my  life," 
he  says  softly.  "You  can  slide  through  life  without 
testing  yourself,  without  pushing.  I  loved  my  work 
and  my  friends,  but  there  were  things  starting  to 
swirl  in  me  that  I  could  not  name.  El  Salvador  was 
the  fastball  you  get  once  in  a  lifetime.  It's  the  do-or- 
die  pitch.  You  let  it  go  by  or  you  swing.  I  decided 
to  swing." 

On  January  16,  1992,  representatives  of  El 
Salvador's  government  and  of  the  rebel 
forces,  known  as  the  FMLN,  signed  a 
U.N.-mediated  peace  treaty.  Two  weeks  later,  on 
February  1 ,  a  cease-fire  went  into  effect.  On  Satur- 
day, October  31,  1992,  the  war  officially  ended. 

Most  people  date  the  beginning  of  the  war  to 
1980,  the  year  that  Salvadoran  Archbishop  Oscar 
Arnulfo  Romero  was  slain  as  he  said  Mass.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  by  a  U.N.  commission,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  non-combatants  killed  during 
the  ensuing  12  years  were  assassinated  by  govern- 
ment security  forces  and  death  squads — a  position 
that  had  long  been  maintained  by  the  Church's 
human  rights  office  in  El  Salvador. 

The  six  Jesuits,  their  housekeeper,  and  the 
housekeeper's  teenage  daughter  were  executed  by 
members  of  the  government's  elite  U.S. -trained 
Atlacatl  Battalion,  a  unit  also  responsible  for  the 
largest  massacre  of  the  war,  the  slaughter  of  an 
estimated  800  men,  women  and  children  in  El 
Mozote,  a  remote  rural  village  in  El  Salvador.  In 
1 99 1 ,  two  members  of  the  Atlacatl  Battalion,  Colo- 
nel Guillermo  Alfredo  Benavides  and  a  lieutenant 
under  his  command,  were  convicted  by  a  Salva- 
doran court  of  the  UCA  murders.  Most  observers, 
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however — including Fr.  3 
Brackley,  the  UCA  Je-  | 
suits,  the  members  of  a  ti 
U.S.  Congressional  task  | 
force  that  visited  El  Sal- 
vador just  after  the  mur- 
ders, and,  most  recently, 
the  U.N.  investigative 
commission — are  con- 
vinced that  top  military 
officers  conceived  and 
ordered   the   horrific 
crime. 

According  to  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaty, 
both  government  forces 
and  FMLN  squadrons 
were  supposed  to  be  de- 
mobilized by  October 
31,  1992.  By  most  ac- 
counts this  has  not  hap- 
pened. The  FMLN, 
wary  of  government 
treachery,  is  disbanding 
slowly  and  has  appar- 
ently made  careful  plans 
for  instant  reorganiza- 
tion should  the  need  arise.  The  government  has 
used  a  more  creative  solution:  it  simply  changed  the 
names  of  its  battalions.  The  much-feared  National 
Guard  and  Treasury  Police,  for  example,  no  longer 
exist — but  the  men  who  staffed  them,  and  the 
officers  who  ruled  them,  are  still  together. 

Although  the  peace  is  not  complete  in  El  Salva- 
dor, "peace  is  happening,"  in  Fr.  Brackley's  careful 
phrase.  Power  is  shifting,  very  slowly,  away  from 
the  landowners  and  aristocratic  families  and  mili- 
tary professionals  who  have  for  so  many  years 
owned  and  operated  the  country.  A  critical  test  for 
El  Salvador  will  occur  next  year,  when  the  country 
holds  general  elections.  "Between  now  and  1994 
anything  could  happen,"  says  Fr.  Brackley,  who  has 
learned  to  be  cautious  when  predicting  calm.  "But 
the  peace  has  held,  so  far,  and  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  reasons  why  it  will  continue  to  hold. 
One  reason  is  the  vested  interest  of  two  powers:  the 
United  States,  which  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  supporting  the  war,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  needs  to  prove  that  it  can  control  a  war 
in  a  small  country  before  it  can  legitimately  claim  to 
be  a  peace  keeper  in  larger  conflicts.  Another  rea- 
son is  that  people  here  are  tired.  Twelve  years  is  a 
long  time  to  be  terrified." 


Pan  pan,  vino  vino- 
San  Salvador  Arch- 
bishop Rivera  y 
Damas  (above) 
celebrates  a  special 
Mass  for  peace  at 
the  Metropolitan 
Cathedral  in  San 
Salvador.  At  left, 
musicians  perform 
during  a  Mass  held 
at  a  refugee  camp 
on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city. 


F! 


ir.  Brackley's  first  few  months  at  UCA  were, 
in  his  words,  "a  madhouse,  completely  out  of 
control."  He  expected  to  slip  quietly  into  the 
life  or  a  university.  Instead  he  was  surrounded  by 
reporters  and  cameramen  recording  die  immense 
drama  of  men  replacing  martyrs.  Media  attention 
was  not  the  only  unexpected  scrutiny  Fr.  Brackley 
faced:  on  his  first  day  in  a  classroom  he  noticed  a 
man  from  the  government  sitting  by  the  door, 
keeping  notes  on  what  was  said  in  class. 
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(Opposite  page) 
Fr.  Brackley  in  a 
UCA  office,  before  a 
mural  honoring  the 
slain  Jesuits. 


But  far  worse  than  cameras  and  spies  was  Fr. 
Brackley's  personal  confusion.  "When  I  arrived 
here  I  was  in  pain  because  I  had  left  my  country,"  he 
says.  "You  don't  understand  what  a  terrible  rupture 
that  is  until  it's  done  and  can't  be  remedied.  You 
don't  know  if  you'll  ever  go  back.  I  had  to  immedi- 
ately teach  a  ton  of  courses  in  Spanish,  courses 
which  had  been  taught  by  men  who  could  not  tell 
me  even  where  the  textbooks  were  because  these 
men  had  been  shot  to  death  on  the  lawn  I  walked 
across  every  day.  I  was  supposed  to  be  an  adminis- 
trator, teacher,  priest,  tower  of  strength.  I  was 
supposed  to  pick  up  the  torch  of  the  martyrs — me, 
Dean  Brackley.  Me!  I  couldn't  get  over  it.  I  was 
basically  out  to  lunch  for  a  year.  I  was  helpless,  I 
knew  nothing,  I  was  lost.  Plus  there  was  a  war  in  the 
street — a  real  war,  a  furious  war,  with  bombs  and 
machine  guns  and  dead  children  and  a  horrible 
unrelenting  tension  that  sapped  all  your  energy  and 
hope.  I  was  used  to  bullets  from  the  Bronx,  but  this 
was  different.  This  was  war. 

"In  the  end  I  couldn't  keep  up  the  pace.  I  finally 
realized  that  I  had  to  learn  to  do  things  imperfectly 
and  let  God  pick  up  the  pieces.  I  learned  to  make 
friends,  to  have  a  beer  here  and  there.  I  learned  how 
to  pray.  I  had  no  choice.  If  I  hadn't  learned  to  pray 
all  over  again  I  would  have  lost  my  mind." 

Joseph  Dean  Brackley,  Jr.,  grew  up  in  Troy, 
New  York,  a  small  city  near  Albany.  His  ances- 
tors had  come  to  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  work  in 
the  mills  along  the  Hudson  River,  but  his  father  had 
escaped  the  mills  and  become  a  salesman  of  what  he 
called  "underground  novelties" — caskets.  Dean,  as 
he  is  called,  grew  up  both  Catholic  and  idealistic, 
and  in  1964  he  joined  the  Jesuits  and  enrolled  at 
Boston  College. 

Fr.  Brackley  was  18  years  old  that  year;  BC  was 
just  beginning  its  second  century.  Both  were,  in  Fr. 
Brackley's  phrase,  innocents.  By  Fr.  Brackley's 
graduation  in  1970,  however,  Boston  College  had 
suffered  a  student  strike,  endured  a  raging  contro- 
versy over  feminist  Mary  Daly's  tenure,  been  le- 
gally disassociated  from  Jesuit  ownership,  and  seen 
the  first  signs  of  an  impending  bankruptcy  it  would 
barely  evade.  Fr.  Brackley  himself  watched  as  his 
nation  roiled  with  violent  change — Vietnam,  Bobby 
Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King,  Malcolm  X — and 
as  his  Church  and  his  order  were  shaken  by  Vatican 
IPs  quiet  revolution. 

After  graduation  he  packed  for  Nigeria,  where 
he  was  to  do  his  Jesuit  regency — "one  of  the  few 
times  in  which  we  do  honest  work  in  our  formation 
program,"  he  jokes.  When  his  plans  were  disrupted 


by  a  civil  war  in  Nigeria,  Fr.  Brackley  received  a 
new  assignment  from  the  Society  of  Jesus:  social 
worker,  Manhattan's  Lower  East  Side.  He  did  that 
for  a  while,  and  then  he  helped  open  the  East  Side 
Nativity  Mission,  a  school  for  boys  from  the  city's 
underclass.  He  liked  the  work,  he  says — but  in- 
creasingly found  himself  dogged  by  a  problem  of 
particular  poignancy  for  a  Jesuit  priest:  he  had, 
somewhere  along  the  line,  lost  his  faith. 

"By  purest  chance,  or  maybe  by  the  grace  of 
God,  I  then  happened  to  meet  Dorothy  Day,"  says 
Fr.  Brackley.  "She  represented  for  me,  in  this  time 
of  confusion  and  crisis,  the  possibility  of  being  a 
Christian  and  a  responsible  human  being.  Not  only 
was  I  in  this  faith  crisis,  but  I'm  stepping  over  dead 
guys  in  the  Bowery  on  the  way  to  my  meals.  People 
are  freezing  to  death  in  New  York  City.  Vietnam  is 
in  full  swing. 

"But  the  question  coming  up  from  my  gut  isn't 
political.  It's  real  personal,  real  basic:  how  do  I  be 
a  human  being?  Dorothy's  answer  was  real  basic, 
too,  and  it  was  probably  the  thing  that  kept  me  a 
Catholic  and  a  priest.  Her  advice  was  to  stay  close 
to  the  people.  Stay  close  to  life  and  death.  I've 
followed  that  advice  from  then  until  now.  In  order 
to  really  sort  things  out,  to  keep  myself  grounded, 
to  think  straight,  I  have  to  be  close  to  where  people 
are  struggling  for  survival.  It's  dawned  on  me,  late 
in  life,  that  struggling  for  survival  is  how  most 
people  in  the  world,  and  most  people  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  have  lived." 

On  a  warm  winter  day,  20  years  after  he 
found  his  faith  again  in  Manhattan,  Fr. 
Brackley  is  sitting  in  his  office  at  UCA 
talking  about  hope  and  despair. 

"El  Salvador  and  the  South  Bronx  look  very  grim 
from  the  outside:  death,  frustration,  a  tremendous 
waste  of  human  potential.  But  amid  this  waste  is  an 
extraordinary  humanity,  a  resilient  hope,  a  deep 
faith,  a  great  love.  You  have  to  see  the  spirit  of  these 
people  to  understand  that  there's  something  much 
more  vital  than  guns  in  this  country.  These  people 
have  continued  to  struggle  and  to  hope  and  to  break 
bread  after  watching  their  loved  ones  tortured  and 
their  homes  bombed  and  their  fields  destroyed. 

"You  come  to  El  Salvador  or  the  South  Bronx 
with  apprehension  and  dread  butyou  leave  smiling, 
because  you've  been  infected  with  the  hope  that 
you  find  here.  It's  such  a  paradox.  People  who  are 
up  against  enormous  odds  seem  to  know  how  to 
live,  how  to  put  things  in  perspective,  how  to  love. 
In  our  affluent  society  what  we  lack  most  is  hope, 
and  hope  is  what  people  have  to  export  in  a  place 
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"There  were  things  starting  to  swirl  in  me  that  I  could 


not  name.  El  Salvador  was  the  fastball  you  get  once 
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in  a  lifetime.  It's  the  do-or-die  pitch.  You  let  it  go  by 


or  you  swing.  I  decided  to  swing." 
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"I  have  to  be  close  to  where  people  are  struggling  for 


survival.  It's  dawned  o 


a 


e  in  life,  that  str 


for  survival  is  how  most  people  in  the  world,  and  most 


people  in  the  history  of  the  world,  have  lived." 


Salvadorans  march 
to  commemorate 
the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  1985 
assassination  of 
San  Salvador 
Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero,  allegedly 
at  the  hands  of  a 
right-wing  Salva- 
doran  death  squad. 


like  El  Salvador  or  the  Bronx. 

"In  the  States,  the  great  challenge  for  Christian- 
ity is  now  downward  mobility,  if  that  makes  sense. 
The  challenge  is  not  to  help  the  poor  to  join  the 
rich;  it's  to  help  the  rich  join  the  poor.  That's  where 
our  salvation  is.  Remember  what  St.  Ignatius  called 
the  dangerous  road:  the  road  of  riches,  honor  and 
pride.  Its  converse  is  Christ's  road:  the  road  of 
poverty,  humiliation,  persecution,  humility.  That's 
where  we  find  life." 

Fr.  Brackley  finds  the  nurturing  spirit  of  his  life 
in  a  parish  in  Jayaque,  in  the  countryside,  where  he 
goes  each  weekend.  His  old  friend  Nacho  worked 
there.  The  community  is  poor,  and  the  local  gov- 
ernment is  of  the  view  that  the  Church  is  a  subver- 
sive presence.  Catechists  have  been  threatened, 
and  workers  in  the  parish  bakery  have  been  accused 
of  using  the  facility  for  manufacturing  bombs.  "I 
remember  the  testimony  of  one  of  our  catechists  on 


the  anniversary  of  the  Jesuit  killings,"  says 
Fr.  Brackley.  "She  took  the  microphone  in 
the  church  and  said,  'You  know,  when  Fr. 
Nacho  was  killed,  a  lot  of  people  drifted 
away  from  the  parish  work.  They  were 
afraid  that  what  happened  to  Fr.  Nacho 
would  happen  to  them.  Well,  bien  venido 
sea  la  muertesi  nos  encuentra  aqui  en  la  iglesia 
trabajando — may  death  be  welcome  if  it 
finds  us  here  in  the  Church  working.' 

"When  I  hear  something  like  that,  I 
know  why  I  came  to  El  Salvador.  I  came 
because  this  is  life,  this  is  hope." 

Near  Fr.  Brackley's  office  at  UCA  is  a 
small  chapel.  Over  the  chapel's  altar  and 
lining  its  walls,  as  Stations  of  the  Cross,  are 
paintings  by  the  Salvadoran  artist  Fernando 
Llort.  The  paintings  use  the  solid  block 
shapes  and  exuberant  colors  characteristic 
of  Salvadoran  art,  but  the  subjects  are 
anything  but  bright  and  cheerful;  the  paint- 
ings are  filled  with  anguished  human  fig- 
ures splayed  across  the  canvas  in  positions 
of  great  pain. 

"People  are  often  shocked  when  they  see 
these  paintings,  when  they  realize  that  the 
pictures  are  of  people  who  have  been  tor- 
tured and  abused,"  says  Fr.  Brackley.  "But 
this  is  the  way  that  Jesus  carries  his  cross 
today  in  El  Salvador.  When  I  was  in  the 
South  Bronx,  we  designed  a  Way  of  the 
Cross  very  much  along  these  same  lines. 
The  first  of  those  American  stations  had  to 
do  with  abortion,  the  second  with  the  abuse 
of  children.  Others  portrayed  the  abuse  of 
women,  the  cruelty  of  landlords  who  withheld  hot 
water  and  heat,  and  so  on.  They  were  all  about  the 
evils  of  poverty.  It's  true  that  people  in  the  South 
Bronx  have  a  little  better  access  to  food  and  to  health 
care,  but  they're  as  desperate  for  community  as  the 
poor  in  El  Salvador  or  anywhere  else.  I  found  a  lot  of 
parallels  between  poverty  in  the  States  and  poverty  in 
El  Salvador,  but  the  greatest  similarity  was  that 
ferocious  urge  for  community.  Why?  Because  from 
community  comes  strength,  independence,  progress. 
If  you're  alone,  poverty  can  kill  you  and  kill  your 
spirit.  If  you're  a  member  of  a  community,  you  have 
a  chance  to  make  it  through." 

Also  in  the  little  chapel  near  Fr.  Brackley's  office 
are  the  bodies  of  the  six  murderedjesuits.  The  men 
are  buried  together  in  one  tomb.  Over  it  is  an 
inscription.  Brackley  reads  it  aloud,  his  voice  echo- 
ing in  the  little  room:  "What  does  it  mean  to  be  a 
Jesuit  today?  It  means  to  commit  oneself  under  the 
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standard  of  the  cross  in  the  crucial  struggle  of  our 
time,  the  struggle  for  faith,  and  the  struggle  for 
justice  that  the  same  faith  requires." 

Brackley  is  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  says, 
"That's  from  our  Jesuit  documents,  you  know. 
There's  one  more  phrase  in  the  original:  'We  will 
not  work  for  the  promotion  of  justice  without 
paying  a  price.'" 

Can  EI  Salvador  be  reborn  after  its  bitter  civil 
war?  Thirteen  years  after  the  rebellion  be- 
gan, most  of  the  land  in  the  country  remains 
in  the  hands  of  800  prominent  families.  The  vast 
majority  of  Salvadorans  remain  landless  and  poor. 
The  government  headed  by  Alfredo  Cristiani,  de- 
spite its  rhetorical  willingness  to  share  the  political 
stage,  retains  the  only  real  power.  The  death  squads 
that  roamed  the  country  for  a  decade  are  much 
reduced,  but  campesinos  still  disappear  suddenly  at 
night,  and  many  of  the  country's  wealthiest  coffee- 
growers  have  retained  their  private  "defense  forces." 
And  life  in  the  Catholic  parishes  hasn't  changed  all 
that  much — Catholics  in  general,  and  Jesuits  in  par- 
ticular, are  still  regarded  as  subversives. 

"What  has  changed,"  says  Fr.  Brackley,  "is  the 
level  of  trust  among  people,  and  the  daily  tension 
level.  It's  hard  to  explain  how  tense  things  were 
before  the  peace  accord.  For  the  previous  two  years 
there  was  combat  in  the  city.  People  were  living  in 
little  circles.  War  does  that  to  people;  they  live  in 
smaller  and  smaller  groups,  just  trying  to  survive. 
So  when  peace  was  declared  people  were  released. 
There  was  a  general  euphoria  like  I  never  saw 
before — tempered,  always,  by  memory  of  the  dead. 
The  tension  broke,  friends  could  talk  again,  people 
could  talk  about  ideas  and  politics  without  worry- 
ing if  they'd  be  shot  for  it.  Interestingly,  the  FMLN 
presence  got  bigger — supporters  came  out  of  the 
woodwork.  There  were  people  in  my  parish  who 
revealed  themselves  as  FMLN  supporters — not 
combatants,  but  sympathizers.  I  was  startled  by  the 
amount  of  quiet  support  for  the  FMLN. 

"But  probably  the  most  important  change,  the 
one  that  will  outlast  politics,  is  the  sense  that 
matters  have  changed  irrevocably  in  El  Salvador. 
We'll  never  go  back  to  being  the  country  we  were 
20  years  ago.  Too  much  has  happened;  too  many 
people  have  died.  And  the  political  process  has 
opened  up  in  ways  that  cannot  be  closed  any- 
more— not  even  by  force." 

And  what  of  UCA?  How  does  the  university  fit 
into  the  new  El  Salvador? 

"The  UCA,"  says  Fr.  Brackley,  "remains  an 
important  institution  in  this  country,  in  large  part 


because  of  the  way  that  the  Jesuit  martyrs  have 

entered  the  national  myth  ;is  metaphors  for  hope. 
But  the  UCA  has  changed  irrevocably,  too.  It  was 

decapitated  in  V)V)  and  it  has  never  recovered,  and 
I  am  sad  to  say  I  don't  think  it  will  ever  regain  the 
powerfully  moral  position  it  had  during  the  l'VSOs. 
Before  they  became  martyrs  those  men  were  he- 
roes because  they  told  the  truth  about  a  brutal  war 
and  a  brutal  system.  We  still  tell  the  truth  here, 
we're  very  frank,  very  basic — 'we  talk  pan  pan,  vino 
vino'  [bread  bread,  wine  wine]  as  my  colleague 
[Jesuit  theologian]  Jon  Sobrinosays.  But  we  are  no 
longer  asked  to  pronounce  on  the  moral  fabric  of 
the  nation,  as  Nacho  did." 

Fr.  Brackley  describes  UCA  as  "a  strange  beast," 
a  private  university  enrolling  upwardly  mobile  stu- 
dents from  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  The  poor, 
for  the  most  part,  do  not  interest  the  students.  "But 
there  is  a  mystique  here,"  says  Fr.  Brackley,  "a  sense 
of  self  that  sums  up  the  power  and  poignancy  of  the 
place.  La  mistica — it's  hard  to  explain,  but  very  real. 

"It  is  an  esprit  de  corps.  It  is  a  common  purpose 
of  service  to  the  community  outside  of  us.  Ignacio 
Ellacuria  [UCA's  slain  rector]  used  to  stress  that 
the  UCA  has  its  center  and  its  purpose  outside  itself. 
As  an  institution  we  serve  the  liberation  of  the 
masses.  Why?  Because  the  oppression  and  the 
injustice  that  we  experience  in  El  Salvador  is  irra- 
tional, a  distortion  of  the  truth  and  a  sin.  So  we 
dedicate  ourselves  as  a  university  to  serve  the  reign 
of  God,  to  serve  truth  and  justice.  We  feel  that  the 
UCA  must  take  a  public  stand  on  the  side  of  justice 
and  truth.  That  feeling  of  purpose,  that  spirit, 
permeates  every  department  in  the  university.  And 
eventually  la  mistica  permeates  LTCA  students  from 
all  backgrounds." 

The  men  and  women  and  children  who  died  in 
the  civil  war  in  El  Salvador  have  many  monuments. 
The  most  moving,  according  to  Fr.  Brackley,  is  a 
statue  of  four  campesinos  holding  hands  that's  been 
erected  in  El  Mozote,  site  of  the  war's  most  terrible 
massacre.  But  there  are  other  monuments.  At  L  CA. 
each  year  since  the  killings  of  the  Jesuits,  there  is  an 
all-night  vigil  on  November  16.  Last  year  some 
2,000  people  came,  many  of  them  campesinos.  Fr. 
Brackley  says  that  Jesus  was  also  there. 

Frank  Smyth  '82,  a  foreign  correspondent  for  various 
news  organizations,  is  working  on  a  hook-length  history 
of  El  Salvador's  civil  war.  His  article  on  El  Salvador. 
"The  war  next  door."  appeared  in  the  Spring  1990 
edition  of  this  magazine.  Brian  Doyle,  "BCM"  senior 
writer  from  19S7-1991.  is  the  editor  of  "Portland 
Magazine"  at  the  University  of  Portland,  in  Oregon. 
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The  mess 


What  brought  the  S&Ls  to  their  knees?  What  lessons  have 

we — and  haven't  we — learned  front  the  disaster?  How  is  it 

that  so  much  received  wisdom  on  the  deposit  insurance  "crisis" 

has  been  wrong?  Ed  Kane  explains  it  all 


Last  fall,  between  appearances  before  Congressional  committees 
investigating  the  cause  of  the  S&L  collapse  and  network  news  shows 
probing  its  implications,  Cleary  Professor  of  Finance  Edward  Kane  sat 
down  with  colleague  Alan  Marcus  to  outline  his  maverick  views  on 
what  happened  and  why.  What  follows  is  excerpted  from  their  con- 
versation, which  was  published  in  the  Carroll  School  of  Management's 
Carroll  Research  Report.  Marcus  is  a  professor  of  finance  in  CSOM. 
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MARCUS:  You've  said  that  "crisis"  is 
probably  an  inappropriate  way  to  de- 
scribe the  savings  and  loan  situation 
and  that  "mess"  is  a  far  more  accurate 
description.  Do  you  want  to  explain 
what  you  mean  by  that? 

KANE:  A  crisis  is  something  that  crowds 
everything  else  off  one's  agenda  and 
demands  immediate  treatment,  usually 
something  that  develops  quickly  as  well. 
The  S&L  prohlem  developed  over  many 
decades.  When  federal  deposit  insur- 
ance was  first  adopted  in  ,1933,  it  was  as 
an  industry  rescue  plan.  At  the  time,  the 
banking  system  was  undergoing  a  gen- 
eralized "run."  People  had  lost  confi- 
dence in  banks.  They  didn't  know  how 
to  tell  good  banks  from  bad  banks.  The 
result  was  a  movement  from  deposits 
into  currency. 

This  run  was  tough  on  the  economy 
in  that  it  undermined  monetary  policy. 
It  made  it  harder  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  keep  the  money  supply  as  large  as  was 
needed.  Insuring  bank  deposits  offered 
a  way  to  restore  confidence  in  a  hurry. 

President  Roosevelt  himself,  months 
before  accepting  this  plan,  sard  that  the 
long-term  implication  of  deposit  insur- 
ance would  be  to  underwrite  bad  bank- 
ing and  shift  risk  to  the  taxpayer.  This  is 
almost  exactly  what  has  emerged.  It  is 
reasonable  to  view  deposit  insurance  as 
a  progressive  disease.  Its  onset  was 
masked  by  a  long  quiescent  period,  dur- 
ing which  nobody  tracked  the  buildup 
of  risk  and  danger  to  the  taxpayer.  Then, 
suddenly,  interest  rates  began  to  move 
over  a  wider  range  of  values.  At  that 
time,  institutions  such  as  S&Ls  that  bor- 
rowed very  short  in  deposit  markets  to 
lend  very  long  in  mortgage  markets  be- 
came deeply  insolvent.  This  shifted  risk 
and  losses  to  the  taxpayer. 

There's  a  public  perception,  I  think,  that 
most  of  the  problems  were  caused  by 
unscrupulous  or  illegal  lending  prac- 
tices. You're  suggesting  that  the  roots  of 
the  problem  actually  started  with  the 
surprise  increases  in  interest  rates  in  the 
1970s.  Could  you  explain  that? 


I  would  even  date  it  earlier:  the  mid- 
'60s.  The  escalation  oi  the  Vietnam  War 

began  the  surge  in  interest  rates.  Rates 
came  down  later,  but  this  episode  was 
the  first  time  that  authorities  goi  av 
with  gambling  that  interest -rate-induced 
losses  could  be  left  uncovered  in  institu- 
tions; that  when  interest  rates  declined 
again,  institutions  would  recover  their 
losses  and  be  restored  to  health. 

I  call  the  theory  that  unscrupulous 
operators  destroyed  the  deposit  insur- 
ance system  the  "bad  apples"  theory. 
The  notion  is  that  somehow  a  bunch  of 
bad  apples  slipped  into  the  industry  and 
ruined  it.  On  this  theory,  if  we  can  get 
the  bad  apples  out  of  the  industry  again, 
everything  will  be  fine.  This  is  the  theory 
that  government  officials  have  pushed 
very  hard  and  the  one  the  news  media 
have  essentially  bought. 

In  fact,  criminal  activity  was  more  of 
a  secondary  complication  that  occurred 
after  most  institutions  and  the  insurance 
fund  of  the  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  [FSLIC]  became 
hopelessly  insolvent.  Unscrupulous 
lending  became  a  secondary  or  "over- 
laid" class  of  risk-taking.  Part  of  its  spread 
was  the  willingness  of  authorities  to  sell 
insolvent  S&Ls — institutions  that  had 
negative  economic  net  worth — to  any- 
one who  would  take  them  off  their  hands. 
They  frequently  sold  failing  institutions 
to  people  who  they  had  every  reason  to 
know  were  dangerous  people  to  entrust 
with  S&Ls.  Many  were  developers  who 
had  strong  conflicts  of  interest.  Money 
was  indeed  lost  by  unscrupulous  opera- 
tors, but  the  real  question  is  why  au- 
thorities didn't  exercise  the  vigilant 
supervision  necessary  to  keep  unethical 
operators  from  proliferating  in  this  par- 
ticular industry  at  this  particular  time. 
The  root  question  is  to  explain  the  inef- 
ficient ways  in  which  authorities  have 
managed  the  deposit-insurance  funds. 

That's  part  of  why  I  call  the  S&L 
debacle  a  mess:  because  we  expect  au- 
thorities to  act  as  faithful  agents  tor  us. 
We  persist  in  this  expectation  despite 
lots  of  evidence  that  many  of  them  don't. 
As  institutions,  Congress  and  recent 


administrations  have  been  full  of  faith- 
less stewards. 

Pirt  of  the  mess  is  the  incentive  for 
government  services  to  exploit  taxpay- 
ers. We  have  to  make  officials  account- 
able in  a  timely  and  meaningful  fashion 
for  deposit-insurance  losses  as  thesc 
losses  accrue.  If  one  tracks  the  pattern  of 
official  losses,  it  looks  as  if  FSLIC  lost 
most  of  its  money  in  1988  and  1989. 
Actually,  its  losses  started  accumulating 
around  1965.  Although  amounts  fluctu- 
ated, losses  were  well  over  SI  00  billion 
by  the  end  of  1981.  Losses  improved  a 
bit  in  late  1982  and  early  1983.  but 
subsequently  rose  until  leveling  off  in 
1988  at  around  $160  billion.  They  did 
not  surge  in  1988  and  1989  as  official 
figures  suggest.  The  official  figures  were 
finally,  grudgingly,  admitting  how  seri- 
ous the  problem  had  become. 

You've  written  that  many  of  these  thrift 
institutions  were  insolvent  years  before 
FSLIC  decided  to  close  them  down.  Can 
you  explain  why  it  was  in  FSLIC's  per- 
ceived interest  to  keep  them  afloat  even 
though  it  was  clear  that  by  all  economic 
logic  they  were  completely  insolvent? 

It  wasn't  in  FSLIC's  interest  as  an  eco- 
nomic entity  to  keep  insolvent  thrifts 
alive.  The  people  running  FSLIC  and  the 
Congress  and  the  higher-ups  in  the  ad- 
ministrations that  they  reported  to  didn't 
want  to  reveal  the  truth.  As  a  fund. 
FSLIC  is  a  corporation  owned  by  tax- 
payers. It  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
owners  of  this  fund  to  delay.  The  evi- 
dence is  that,  on  average,  the  longer 
authorities  take  to  resolve  insolvencies, 
the  more  the  fund  loses. 

"Resolving"  an  institution's  insol- 
vency doesn't  necessarily  mean  closing 
large  numbers  of  firms,  but  forcing  new 
private  capital  to  be  put  up  to  balance 
the  incentives  to  take  risk.  The  idea  is  to 
keep  the  firm's  own  money  at  stake  in 
the  bets  they  make  rather  than  letting 
them  bet  with  taxpayers'  money.  What 
officials  saw  as  their  interest  was.  if  they 
could,  to  cover  up  the  magnitude  of 
thrift  and  FSLIC  losses.  This  let  them 
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I  he  notion  is  that 

somehow  a  bunch  of 

bad  apples  slipped 

into  the  industry  and 

ruined  it.  This  is  the 

theory  that  government 

officials  have  pushed 

very  hard  and  the  one 

the  news  media  have 

essentially  bought. 


try  to  survive  with  their  reputations  in- 
tact to  another  term  in  office  or  to  a  job 
in  the  private  sector  that  paid  very  well. 
The  terms  of  this  gamble  reflect  a  prob- 
lem in  accountability.  In  our  society,  for 
some  reason,  the  governmental  messen- 
ger is  blamed  for  having  brought  about 
the  disaster  described  in  the  message.  If 
the  official  expects  to  be  blamed  for  the 
problem,  hiding  it  becomes  a  fairly  rea- 
sonable strategy.  Of  course,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  faithless  strategy.  During  the 
1992  presidential  campaign,  the  Bank- 
ing Insurance  Fund  (BIF)  showed  much 
smaller,  but  nevertheless  serious,  weak- 
ness. BIF  has  embedded  in  it  today  about 
one-third  the  losses  that  the  FSLIC  ex- 
perienced. Hundreds  of  banks  have 
insolvencies  that  should  be  resolved,  but 
action  to  resolve  their  weakness  is  being 
delayed. 

Is  it  fair  to  say  that  when  an  insolvent 
bank,  or  thrift,  is  allowed  to  continue  in 
operation,  that  that's  likely  to  increase 
the  ultimate  costs  to  the  taxpayer  be- 
cause it  gives  the  bank  every  incentive  to 
take  excessive  risks?  If  they  take  a  big 
risk  and  things  don't  work  out,  the  gov- 
ernment bears  the  expense;  while   if 


they  get  lucky  then  their  shareholders 
reap  the  benefit. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that.  Again,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
close  all  crippled  firms.  We  need  to  fill 
in  the  "hole"  in  their  capital  or  net 
worth.  Those  that  possess  very  valuable 
franchises  should  stay  in  operation.  Their 
employees  figure  to  be  engaging  in  valu- 
able activities  at  the  margin.  But  just  as 
you've  said,  the  incentives  to  take  risk 
are  skewed  whenever  firms  are  not  play- 
ing with  their  own  money,  when  their 
losses  will  be  assigned  to  someone  else. 
Taxpayers  need  to  eliminate  opportuni- 
ties for  others  to  gamble  with  taxpayers' 
money. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  recognize  that  if 
100  S&Ls  gamble  at  a  particular  time, 
some  of  them  will  win  their  bets.  When 
they  win  their  bets,  some  benefit  accrues 
to  the  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  Its  guarantees  aren't 
as  costly  to  support  as  they  were  before. 
The  rub  is,  of  course,  taxpayers  and 
FSLIC  are  not  getting  a  balanced  share 
of  the  money  won.  Given  that  they  stood 
to  cover  all  of  the  losses,  they  should 
receive  all  the  winnings,  too. 

There  are  lots  of  estimates  bandied  about 
regarding  the  cost  of  the  bailout.  I'd  like 
you  to  discuss  what  the  current  best 
estimates  are  for  the  ultimate  cost,  and 
tell  us  something  about  the  correct  way 
to  estimate  these  costs. 

Let's  start  with  defining  the  correct  way 
to  estimate  these  costs.  You  have  to 
distinguish  the  bill  that  officials  have  put 
on  the  table  from  the  additional  costs  of 
how  officials  choose  to  finance  that  bill. 
For  instance,  I  might  owe  a  bill  at  a 
department  store  that  was  charged  on 
my  Visa  card.  If  I  don't  pay  the  balance 
due  this  month,  I'll  end  up  paying  18 
percent  in  per-annum  financing  costs.  I 
could  probably  get  a  much  better  rate 
than  that  if  I  were  to  borrow  from  a 
bank,  so  it  would  be  wasteful  for  me  to 
choose  to  pay  that  1 8  percent  rate .  When 
numbers  like  $500  billion  are  thrown 
around  as  the  cost  of  the  FSLIC  mess, 
continued  on  page  25 
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Akmmotes 


Fall  Football  Tours  1993 


Follow  those  Eagles! 


Eaglemania  is  running  rampant  on 
the  Heights  in  preparation  for 
the  football  season.  In  keeping 
with  the  spirit,  the  Alumni  Association  is 
offering  a  variety  of  ways  you  can  cheer 
on  the  Eagles  as  they  go  on  the  road. 

It's  sure  to  be  an  exciting  season  as  the 
BC  Eagles  tackle  a  host  of  able  competi- 
tors. So  you  won't  miss  a  moment  of  the 
action-packed  season,  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation is  offering  tours  to  all  five  of  the 
Eagle's  away  destinations. 
Sept.  17-19  Northwestern.  The  Eagles 
kick  off  their  road  season  at  Northwest- 
ern University.  "Coach  Barnett's  North- 
western team  finished  the  1992  season 
with  very  strong  efforts  including  wins 
against  Purdue  and  Illinois,"  said  BC 
Coach  Tom  Coughlin.  "This  fact,  plus 
an  outstanding  recruiting  class,  makes 
our  trip  to  Chicago  on  September  18 
very  challenging." 

The  tour  includes  a  choice  of  plane  or 
land  packages  and  accommodations  at 
the  Omni  Orrington  Hotel.  The 
Orrington  is  situated  in  downtown 
Evanston  within  walking  distance  of 
shops,  restaurants.  Northwestern  Uni- 


versity and  the  waterfront  parks  of  Lake 
.Michigan. 

Oct.  1  -  3  Syracuse.  "Traditional  Big 
East  opponent  Syracuse  University  has 
an  outstanding  returning  football  team 
in  1993.  In  traveling  to  Syracuse,  we  not 
only  have  to  face  Marvin  Graves,  but  we 
must  compete  in  the  Carrier  Dome — 
one  of  the  most  difficullt  places  to  play  in 
all  of  college  football.  We  need  the  sup- 
port of  our  alumni  and  friends  in  order  to 
neutralize  this  facility!"  said  Coach 
Coughlin. 

This  tour  offers  either  plane, 
motorcoach.  or  land  packages,  accom- 
modations at  the  Hilton  at  Syracuse 
Square,  a  modern  luxury  tower  in  bus- 
tling downtown  Syracuse. 
Oct.  8-11  Rutgers.  Join  us  for  a  New 
York  adventure  weekend  as  the  Eagles 
take  on  the  Rutgers  Scarlet  Knights. 
You'll  have  a  choice  of  either  a  three- 
night  train  tour  with  reserved  cars,  or  a 
two-or  three-night  land  tour.  Accom- 
modations will  be  at  the  elegant  Dumont 
Plaza  all-suite  hotel  located  on  34th  Street 
in  the  heart  of  Manhattan. 


Nov.  12-14  Pittsburgh.  This  two-rughl 
tour  offers  you  a  choice  of  an  air  or  land 
package  to  watch  the  Eaeles  take  on  the 
Pittsburgh  Panthers.  Accommodations 
will  be  provided  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  at 
Station  Square,  which  offers  a  dramatic 
riverfront  view  of  the  Pittsburgh  skyline 
and  the  Golden  Triangle.  Shopping  and 
dining  are  located  conveniendy  next 
door. 

Nov.  1 9  -  22  Notre  Dome.  Come  sup- 
port the  Eagles  as  they  play  the  Fighting 
Irish!  This  tour  includes  a  two-  or  three- 
night  stay  in  Chicago  and  your  choice  of 
air  or  land  packages,  .\ccommodations 
are  at  the  Embassy  Suites  Chicago  near 
Michigan  Avenue  shopping  and 
Chicago's  hopping  night  lire- 
All  of  the  above  tours  include  a  pre- 
game  event,  game  tickets  and  game  trans- 
fers. Individuals  may  purchase  tickets  to 
all  of  the  pre-game  events  without  pur- 
chasing the  tour  package. 

Be  a  part  of  the  fun  as  the  BC  Eagles 
undertake  their  most  exciting  season  to 
date.  For  a  brochure  with  details  on  all 
tours,  call  the  Alumni  Assodaoor 
-I-TOO  or  (800)  669-8430. 
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Continuing  Learning 

Institute  of  Learning  and  Retire- 
ment (ILR)  is  a  program  of  peer 
learning  for  semi-retired  and  re- 
tired persons.  These  widely  popu- 
lar courses  include  Irish  Short  Sto- 
ries; Painless  Introduction  to  Opera 
and  The  Art  and  Artists  of  our 
Times.  Tuition  is  $100  per  class. 
All  classes  take  place  at  Alumni 
House.  Space  is  limited.  Fall 
courses  begin  September  1 3 .  Call 
Polly  Fitzgerald  for  more  infor- 
mation at  552-2950. 
Institute  of  Religious  Education  and 
Pastoral  Ministry  (IRBPM)  is  offer- 
ing a  Summer  Session.  The  follow- 
ing courses  can  be  taken  for  credit, 
audit  or  personal  enrichment.  Lib- 
eration Theology  with  Gustavo 
Gutierrez, June  28  -July  9,  6-9:20 
p.m.  Holistic  Ministry  in  a  New  Era: 
Emerging  Human  and  Global  Issues, 
one-weekcontmuingeducationpro- 
gram  with  Margaret  Brennan.  In- 
cludes 3  complimentary  workshops, 
July  12-16, 6-9  p.m.  Ministry  to  the 
TnmbkdPeisonality  with  Michael  St 
Clair,  July  12  -  23,  2-5  p.m.  The 
Psalms  with  Walter  Brueggemann, 
July  26  -Aug.  6, 6-9  p.m.  Family  Life 
Challenges  and  Chokes  with  Sidney 
Callahan,  July  26  -  Aug.  6, 2-5  p.m. 
For  more  info  call  (617)552-8440. 
Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ter seeks  to  assist  small  and  me- 
dium sized  business  enterprises 
in  the  greater  Boston  area.  Up- 
coming seminars  include  Direct 
Marketing  &  Direct  Response  Ad- 
vertising, June  2;  Planning,  De- 
veloping  &  Implementing  Adver- 
tising Programs  for  Small  Busi- 
nesses, June  9;  'Basic  Marketing  for 
Small  Businesses,  June  15;  and 
Practical  Marketing  Research  for 
Small  Business,  June  23.  These 
programs  are  free.  Register  by 
calling  (617)  552-4091. 

Career  Services 
Computer  Now  Available  for 
Alumni  to  do  resumes  and  cover 
letters  at  Alumni  House  on  New- 
ton Campus.  Alumni  may  sign 
up  to  use  one  of  two  Macintosh 
computers  during  normal  busi- 
ness hours,  9  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m., 


Monday  through  Friday.  Com- 
puters may  be  used  up  to  two 
hours  at  a  time;  advanced  reser- 
vations are  necessary.  Call  (617) 
552-4700  or  (800)  669-8430  to 
book  time. 

The  BC  Job  Hotline  The  new  Job 
Hotline  is  in  popular  demand! 
Initiated  by  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  currently  in  use  at 
UVA,  Cornell,  George  Wash- 
ington and  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  the 
Hotline  Contains  over  200  current 
job  openings.  Approximately  300 
alumni  are  registered  to  use  the 
Hotline.  If  you  are  seeking  em- 
ployment, you  can  register  with 
the  Career  Center  specifying 
your  geographic  and  career  pref- 
erences. Once  registered,  you  can 
access  job  listings  by  regular 
touch  tone  phone  2 1  hours  a  day 
weekdays  and  24  hours  a  day 
weekends.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  Career  Center  at 
(617)  552-3430.  Employers 
wishing  to  post  an  opening  with 
the  Career  Center  can  send  it  to 
38  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02 167  or  fax 
it  to  (617)  552-2584. 
Volunteers  Needed  for  Career  Net- 
work It's  not  what  you  know, 
but  who  you  know.  While  a  cli- 
che, it's  a  helpful  tip  for  job  seek- 
ers because  contacts  can  provide 
valuable  information  about  ca- 
reer fields,  trends  in  the  indus- 
try— and  possibly  job  leads.  You 
can  be  such  a  source  of  informa- 
tion for  fellow  alumni  and  stu- 
dents by  joining  the  Career  In- 
formation Network.  The  Net- 
work connects  students  and 
alumni  job  seekers  with  Network 
volunteers  who  can  help  make 
the  search  a  little  easier.  If  inter- 
ested, call  the  Career  Center  at 
(617)  552-3430. 

Credentials  Cleanup  Underway  If 
you  graduated  prior  to  1980  and 
have  a  credentials  file  at  the  Ca- 
reer Center  which  you  would 
like  to  keep  active, you  must  notify 
the  Center  in  writing  before  Sept.  1 
or  it  will  be  destroyed.  Your  re- 


quest must  be  in  writing  and  in- 
clude your  current  name  and  your 
name  at  graduation,  class  year, 
degree,  major,  social  security 
number,  address  and  phone.  If 
your  file  was  confidential  or  if  it 
was  written  prior  to  1975,  you 
may  re-activate  it,  but  you  may 
not  receive  a  copy.  The  fee  to 
have  a  credentials  packet  sent  to 
an  employer  will  be  $5  per  packet 
($6  for  packets  sent  overseas). 
Academic  transcripts  are  main- 
tained by  the  Registrar's  office 
and  can  be  obtained  by  calling 
(617)552-3300. 

Gifts 

Boston  College,  by  Dan  Dry,  con- 
tains beautiful  color  photogra- 
phy of  BC  and  makes  a  colorful 
gift  or  decoration  for  any  book- 
case. Cost:  $42  including  postage 
and  handling.  Call  (800)  669- 
8430  to  order. 

History  of  Boston  College  by 
Charles  F.  Donovan,  S.J.,  traces 
BC  from  its  origins  up  to  present 
day.  Cost  $35.  Available  at  Book- 
store in  McElroy  Commons.  Call 
(617)  552-2666  to  order. 
BC  Brass  Lamp  Made  of  solid  brass 
with  parchment  shade,  this  lamp 
features  a  detailed  University  seal 
finished  in  pure  24k  gold.  Cost 
$182.50,  including  shipping  and 
handling.  American  Express, 
VISA  or  Master  Card  accepted. 
Toorder, call (800)  523-0124(in 
PA.  call  (800)  367-5248),  request 
operator  502  PM.  Or  write  to 
BC  Alumni  Association,  P.O.  Box 
511,  Wayne,  PA  19087  and  in- 
clude a  check  or  money  order 
made  payable  to:  Official  Boston 
College  Lamp. 

BC  Alumni  Signet  Ring  available  in 
either  solid  10k  gold  or  solid  14k 
gold,  bears  the  University  Seal  in 
sculptured  detail.  Women's  10k: 
$250;14k:$295.Men'sl0k:$325; 
14k:  $395.  To  order  call  (800) 
523-0124.  Please  request  opera- 
tor 61 6XP. 

The  Perfect  Father's  Day  Gift!  Pure 
Silk  Ties  The  ties  feature  a  pattern 
of  BC  seals  on  either  a  maroon  or 


navy  background  (please  specify). 
They  are  made  of  1 00%  pure  silk 
and  sell  for  $25.  To  order,  call 
the  BC  Alumni  Association  at 
(800)669-8430.  Allow  2  weeks 
for  delivery. 

BC  Watch  by  Seiko  proudly  dis- 
plays a  detailed  three-dimen- 
sional recreation  of  the  Univer- 
sity seal  on  a  14k  gold-finished 
dial,  and  is  being  offered  in  five 
styles — men's  and  ladies'  wrist 
watches  with  black  embossed  calf 
leather  straps,  $200,  braceletwrist 
watches  and  a  pocket  watch  $245 . 
To  order  call  (800)  523-0124. 
Request  Opr.  A77HQ. 
Boston  College  Panoramic  The 
magnificence  of  the  BC  campus 
is  unveiled  in  this  unforgettable 
panoramic  view.  Available  as 
lithograph  or  original  print. 
Lithograph  $25,  framed  litho- 
graph $99.95,  framed  original 
print  $495.  To  order  call  (800) 
824-9000. 

Travel 

Danube  River  Tour  July  30-Aug. 
13.  Join  us  for  a  Danube  River 
Adventure  aboard  a  privately 
chartered  Danube  River  cruise 
vessel,  visiting  eight  exciting 
countries  including  Austria, 
Ukraine  and  Turkey.  Highlights 
include  two  nights  in  Vienna, 
professionally  guided  excursions 
in  all  cities,  and  two  nights  in 
Istanbul.  This  adventure  is  a  de- 
luxe travel  program  that  delivers 
value,  education  and  relaxation 
for  discriminating  travelers.  For 
more  info  call  the  Alumni  Asso^ 
ciation  at  (617)552-4700  or 
(800)669-8430. 

Spiritual 
Marriage  Preparation 

The  University  Chaplain's  office 
sponsors  this  program  for  en- 
gaged couples,  combining  pre- 
sentations from  married  couples 
with  participant  conversation  and 
reflection.  Dates  for  the  1994 
winter  series  are  Jan.  26,  29,  and 
30.  Call  Chaplaincy  at  (617)  552- 
3475  to  register. 
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c/o  Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
825  Centre  Street 
Newton,  MA  02 1 58 
(800)  669-8430 

Jim  O'Brien,  our  oldest  alumnus,  has 
moved  to  Tom  Flatley's  Milton 
Health  Center,  where  he  reports  he 
likes  the  surroundings.  He  is  receiv- 
ing excellent  care.  Jim  is  father  of 
Dick  O'Brien  '58,  GSSW  '60,  who  is 
currendy  a  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent /President  Elect  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 
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William  E.  O'Brien 

900  Arbor  Lake  Dr.,  Apt.  304 

Naples,  FL  33963 

(813)592-0393 

Had  a  call  recendy  from  Charles  H. 
Brennan  '49  telling  me  that  our  friend 
and  classmate  Ed  O'Neil  was  hon- 
ored at  an  annual  awards  dinner  in 
November  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Union 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  It  was  held  at 
the  Sonesta  Hotel  in  Cambridge.  Ed 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hull 
Yacht  Club  and  has  served  for  many 
years  as  chairman  of  the  club's  race 
committee.  At  age  89  he  still  serves  as 
timer  of  all  races,  is  consulted  on 
course  selection  and  selection  of  start 
and  finish  lines.  He  is  known  in  racing 
circles  as  a  stickler  for  punctuality  and 
keeps  the  races  on  schedule.  Ed  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  keeping  active  in 
a  sport  he  loves.  •  The  BC  Alumni 
Club  of  Southwest  Florida  had  a  sun- 
set cocktail  party  in  February  on  the 
lawn  on  the  Naples  Beach  Hotel  over- 
looking the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Many 
alumni  attended.  •  I  was  informed  by 
Robert  McGrath  that  his  fatherjulian 
C.  McGrath  died  in  February.  Our 
prayers  are  with  his  family.  •  Received 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Sarah  Devaney, 
daughter  of  our  classmate  Eugene 
Gorman.  Eugene  passed  away  May 
16, 1965,  the  day  ofour 40th  reunion. 
Sarah  never  misses  reading  the  Alumni 
Notes  of  class  of '25  and  '56,  the  years 
her  father  and  husband,  Bob  Devaney, 
graduated.  Her  mother  will  be  96  in 
June.  Sarah  was  an  only  child  and  has 
and  four  children;  Robert,  Richard, 
Michael  and  Maura.  •  Also  received  a 
card  from  Bernie  McCabe  '28,  who 
also  reads  our  class  notes.  His  son  Phil 
was  owner  of  the  Inn  of  Naples  and  is 
building  another  hotel  in  Pelican  Bay. 
•  The  above  shows  our  notes  have 
good  readership.  Write  and  help  keep 
this  column  alive! 
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Henry  F.  Barry  '26 
1375  Pine  Neck  Rd. 
New  York,  NY  11971 

Noting  the  absence  of  class  notes  from 
recent  issues,  Charlie  Schroeder, 
from  the  safety  ofhis  New  Port  Richey, 
FL  winter  home,  recommended 
Schroeder  to  take  over  for  Dr.  Arthur 
Gorman  who  passed  away  in  May, 
1991.  Art  had  taken  over  for  BUI 
Cunningham,  his  South  Yarmouth 
neighbor  who  passed  away  after  an 
extended  illness  on  January  26  at  St. 
Patrick's  Manor  Nursing  Home  in 
Framingham.  A  teacher  and  adminis- 
trator in  the  Boston  school  system  for 
40  years,  Bill  retired  in  197 1  as  head- 
master of  Roslindale  High  School. 
His  funeral  was  celebrated  at  St. 
Ignatius  Church  in  Chestnut  Hill.  • 
James  O'Connell  died  November  7, 
1992  in  Dedham,  where  he  had  been 
principal  and  a  teacher  at  the  Avery 
School  from  1929until  his  retirement 
in  Palm  City,  FL.  He  enjoys  enter- 
taining classmates  and  his  offspring 
who  include  a  daughter  who  lives  in 
Brooklyn  Heights,  NY,  another  who 
divides  her  time  between  New  York 
and  Maine,  and  his  son,  a  retired  Navy 
Captain  in  Alexandria,  VA  •  Joe 
Beecher  continues  to  live  in  E. 
Hyannis  where  he  had  a  law  office  for 
many  years.  He  is  the  sole  surviving 
class  member  now  residing  on  Cape 
Cod.  His  son  is  a  judge  in  Newport 
Beach,  CA  •  Rev.  Frank  Corcoran, 
S.J.,  following  25  years  of  teaching 
Jesuits  at  Weston  College,  taught  for 
10  years  at  BC  where  he  continues  to 
reside.  He  recalls  a  number  of  winters 
he  was  able  to  do  parish  work  in  Florida 
until  arthritis  decided  otherwise.  •  A 
review  ofour  roster  reveals  that  of  2  2  0 
graduates  in  1926,wenownumber21 
survivors.  Let's  keep  it  that  way. 
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Joseph  McKenney 

53  Fountain  In.,  #1 

S.  Weymouth,  MA  02 1 90 

(617)335-0521 
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Maurice  J.  Downey 

15  Dell  Ave. 

Hyde  Pork,  MA  02 1 36 

(617)361-0752 

Our  class  suffered  an  irreparable  loss 
when,  in  mid-January,  Rev.  Bill 
Casey,  S.J.  was  summoned  to  receive 


his  well-merited  heavenly  reward.  In 
college,  he  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  in  many  activities,  most  nota- 
bly as  president  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy in  hisscnior  year.  I  lisobit,  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  Boston  dailies, 
sums  up,  almost  in  lolo.  It.  Bill's  re- 
markable career:  "Rev  William  J. 
Casey,  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  order 
for  64  years  and  a  teacher  at  1  Inly 
Cross  College,  died  at  Campion  Cen- 
ter in  Weston  after  suffering  a  stroke. 
He  was  86.  Father  Casey  had  two 
careers  as  a  priest.  He  spent  23  years 
at  Holy  Cross  as  a  teacher  of  F.nglish, 
Arabic  and  theology,  and  as  a  com- 
munity superior.  He  spent  1 8  years  in 
the  Middle  East  as  a  teacher,  admin- 
istrator and  superior.  Since  1983  he 
has  been  at  Campion  Center,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  local  apostolate 
until  poor  health  confined  him  to  a 
health  center."  •  According  to  my 
unofficial  records,  there  are  now  only 
four  members  ofour  class  still  func- 
tioning as  members  of  the  clergy: 
Msgrs.  Durant  and  O'Neill  of  the 
Boston  Archdiocese,  Rev.  Tom 
Murphy,  SJ.  of  Fairfield,  CT  and 
Rev.  John  Wittaker,  O.P.  of 
Newburg,  NY.  •  Fred  L'Ecuyer  is 
still  on  Cape  Cod,  and  we  hoped  to 
see  him  on  March  15  at  the  BC  Cape 
Cod  Club's  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebra- 
tion. •  Henry  Ballem,  who  often 
threatens  to  return  to  his  home  in 
Boston,  is ,  at  last  reports,  in  Oakland, 
CA.  •  An  enjoyable  summer  to  all. 
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Robert  T.  Hughes,  Esq. 
3  Ridgeway  Rd. 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617)235-4199 

We  recently  learned  of  the  death  of 
Fr.  Frank  McManus.  He  served  for 
many  years  as  moderator  ot  the  BC 
Alumni  Association  and  was  the 
brother  of  our  classmate  Fr.  Paul 
McManus.  •  Paul  Donovan,  Jr.  in- 
formed us  that  his  father  Paul 
Donovan  died  December  17,  1992 
after  a  long  illness.  We  regret  the 
passing  of  these  two  loyal  BC  men  and 
extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  their 
families.  •  We  received  a  nice  Christ- 
mas card  from  Fr.  Arthur  Donnelly. 
He  is  still  laboring  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  wants  to  be  remem- 
bered to  all  of  you.  •  In  the  name  of 
the  Class  of  1929,  a  check  for  $690, 
representing  the  balance  in  our  class 
account,  has  been  sent  to  BC.  Our 
president  Jim  Riley  received  a  letter 
of  grateful  acknowledgment  and  as  a 
class  we  were  further  thanked  for  con- 
tributing a  total  of  $5 .640  during  1 992 


toward  the  collect  development  fund. 
Let's  keep  up  die  good  work!  *  Jun 
al  v>  informed  me  we  had  a  good  das 
turnout  at  die  Lactare  Sunday  break- 
fast and  he  appreciated  all  who  turned 
out  to  make  it  a  successful  ever  * 
far  as  yours  truly  is  concerned,  my 
wife  Ginnic  is  about  to  take  off  for  a 
short  visit  to  Ireland;  my  granddaugh- 
.rtney  Ouinn  is  a  freshman  at 
I  loly  C.rr»ss  and  I'm  involved  with  the 
"Meals  on  Wheels"  program  here  in 
Wellesley.  That's  about  all  for  now. 
Let  me  hear  from  you.  *Ad  .Wi/orrm 
Dei  Gloriam. 
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John  W.  Haverty 

1 960  Commonsveorm  Ave. 

Brighton,  MA  02135 

(617)254-9248 

We  have  sad  news  to  report  John 
Haverty  died  suddenly  on  February 
16  at  his  home  in  Brighton.  He  leaves 
his  wife  Margaret  Wright  Haverty,  a 
sister  Elizabeth  Doherty  and  many 
nieces,  nephews,  grandnieces  and 
grandnephews.  A  faithful  class  corre- 
spondent for  many  years,  John  will  be 
gready  missed.  He  also  served  as  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  Class. 
"When  Tom  Kelly,  who  was  class 
president,  asked  John  to  write  the 
class  column,  he  was  pleased  to  do  it," 
Margaret  Haverty  said.  "He  wrote 
well  and  had  a  great  sense  of  humor. 
John  especiallv  enjoyed  w-ritine  about 
Rev.  Ultan  McCabe's  hullaballos. 
He  was  an  avid  historian  and  reader." 
John  w  as  a  great  supporter  of  Boston 
College.  He  and  Margaret  partici- 
pated in  a  wide  range  of  university 
offerings  as  well  as  alumni  events  and 
Margate!  will  continue  to  remain  dose 
to  all  of  us.  To  John  we  say:  farewell, 
friend,  and  to  Margaret  we  extend  our 
prayers  for  many  healing  memories. 
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Thomas  W.  Crosby,  Esq. 
64  St.  Theresa  Ave. 
W.Roxbury,  MA  02132 
(617)327-7080 

With  sadness,  we  report  the  death  of 
our  classmate  Edwin  F.  Butters,  Jr. 
and  express  our  sincere  condolences 
to  his  wife  Helen,  and  his  sons  Edwin. 
Allan  and  Charles.  Ed,  for  the  past 
several  years,  wintered  in  Pompano 
Beach.  FL  and  summered  in 
Dennisport.  His  career  spanned  more 
than  40  years  in  the  Boston  school 
system,  semnsr  as  a  teacher,  guidance 
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Bringing  in  the  harvest:  Honors  students  from  the  Carroll  School  of 
Management  picked  vegetables  at  Greenpower  Farm  in  Weston  last 
September  for  Second  Helping,  the  Alumni  Association's  perishable 
food  recovery  program.  The  day  netted  nearly  1 0,000  pounds  of  fresh 
produce  for  the  Greater  Boston  Food  Bank. 


instructor,  assist,  headmaster  of  Bos- 
ton English  High  School  and  the  final 
years  as  administrative  assist,  head- 
master of  Boston  Latin  School.  The 
funeral  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Theresa,  West  Roxbury. 
•  As  you  may  recall,  John  Gill,  shortly 
after  our  graduation,  served  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  our  Alumni  Associa- 
tion; and  in  connection  therewith,  the 
present  Executive  Director  John 
Wissler  and  staff  member  Maura 
Scully  visited  John  at  St.  Patrick's 
Manor  in  December  to  obtain  infor- 
mation to  assist  them  in  developing  a 
history  of  the  Association.  •  We  had 
an  interesting  telephone  conversation 


with  Dr.  Frank  West.  During  the 
past  Christmas  season,  Frank  visited 
Joe  Shea  in  Washington,  DC.  Al- 
though we  have  not  heard  from  Joe 
for  some  few  years,  his  career  in  gov- 
ernment was  quite  significant  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  He  retired  some  few 
years  ago,  and  Frank  reports  he  is  in 
relatively  good  heath.  Fr.  Bill  Donlan 
and  Frank  lunch  together  each  and 
every  Tuesday  in  the  Scituate  area.  • 
Dick  Ryan  informs  us  that  although 
he  is  in  retirement,  he  still  is  called 
upon  as  consultant  by  building  con- 
tractors. Dick's  grandson,  Kevin  Ryan, 
is  graduating  from  Stonehill  and  as  a 


graduation  gift,  Dick  and  Eleanor  are 
taking  him  on  a  Caribbean  cruise  on 
the  S.S.  Dreamwood  during  the  spring 
break.  •  John  Powers  of  Walpole  (as 
JoeMorganstated:"Youhaven't  lived, 
if  you  haven't  lived  in  Walpole")  fre- 
quently meets  with  Fr.  Tim  Sullivan 
after  daily  Mass.  His  daughter,  Sister 
Ellen,  is  principal  of  the  North  Cam- 
bridge Catholic  High  School.  Of  re- 
cent date,  Boston  newspapers  have 
rated  the  school  as  outstanding  both 
academically  and  in  fostering  human 
rights.  •  Eddie  Aaron  of  recent 
months  has  not  been  in  good  health 
but  reports  he  is  progressively  im- 
proving. •  Ralph  Cochrane  reports 
that  at  this  late  age,  he  has  become  a 
grandfather  for  the  first  time.  He  is 
delighted.  •  John  Sullivan,  although 
being  hospitalized  for  a  serious  con- 
dition, has  come  along  quite  well  and 
is  back  home.  •  Your  scribe,  as  corre- 
spondent for  this  magazine,  together 
with  Lillian,  was  invited  by  the  Alumni 
Association  to  a  reception  and  as  a 
guest  to  attend  the  drama,  A  Man  For 
All  Seasons.  The  acting  was  extraordi- 
narily good,  and  we  commend  the 
cast  for  a  wonderful  performance.  • 
Again,  we  would  sincerely  appreciate 
letters  and  telephone  calls  to  make 
this  column  worthy  of  a  great  class. 
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John  P.  Connor 
24  Crestwood  Circle 
Norwood,  MA  02062 
(617)  762hS3  77 

Heard  from  old  reliable  Ed  Herlihy 
at  Christmas.  Ed  is  still  at  it.  He  was 
narrator  in  the  new  movie,  Malcolm  X, 
and  also  narrator  in  Joe  Pesci's  new 
movie  Public  Eye.  Ed,  keep  it  up.  •  Ed 
Driscoll's  grandson,  a  6  ft.  8  in.  cen- 
ter for  the  BC  High  basketball  team, 
has  committed  to  Holy  Cross  next 
fall.  •  Sorry  to  announce  the  death  of 
one  of  our  most  loyal  classmates,  Chris 
Cutler.  Chris  passed  away  Feb.  1 3  in 
Nashua,  NH.  He  leaves  his  wife  Julia, 
a  sister  of  Dan  Maguire's;  two  daugh- 
ters, Mary  and  Sheila;  and  a  son  John 
of  Duxbury.  •  The  prayers  of  the  class 
also  go  out  to  Jim  Donohue,  whose 
wife  Clair  died  in  February.  •  Nancy 
and  Peter  Quinn  traveled  to  North 
Carolina  and  spent  the  Christmas  sea- 
son with  their  daughter.  •  On  Feb.  1 , 
your  Class  correspondent  was  con- 
fined to  the  Norwood  Hospital  due  to 
major  surgery.  I  recovered  very  well 
due  to  the  prayers  of  Peter  Quinn.  • 
Louise  and  Fred  Meir  recendy  trav- 
eled to  Delaware  to  visit  their  son  and 
two  grandchildren. 


Richard  A.  McGivern 
334  Sea  St. 
Quincy,  MA  02 169 
(617)471-4478 

Congratulations  to  Fr.  Charlie 
Donovan  on  his  celebration  of  50 
years  a  priest  and  60  years  a  Jesuit. 
Charlie  was  our  medal  man  on  gradu- 
ation and  entered  the  Order  immedi- 
ately. His  earned  degrees  include  an 
A.B.  and  M.Ed,  from  BC  and  a  Ph.D. 
in  education  from  Yale.  He  had  also 
been  awarded  honorary  doctorates 
from  St.  Joseph's  in  Philadelphia  and 
from  Boston  College.  He  founded 
the  School  of  Education  and  was  dean 
until  promoted  to  senior  VP  of  the 
college  and  dean  of  faculties.  Upon 
retirement,  he  was  appointed  Uni- 
versity Historian,  which  resulted  in 
his  book,  The  History  of  Boston  College. 
In  1987,  he  was  awarded  the  William 
V.  McKenney  medal  as  the  outstand- 
ing alumnus.  •  Our  next  section  is  not 
a  happy  one:  A  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Mary  Troy,  the  wife  of 
Mark  Troy,  who  is  confined  to  a 
nursing  home  in  Dallas,  TX.  On 
graduation,  Mark  began  as  a  $17/ 
week  worker  at  Jordan  Marsh  in  the 
refrigerator  room  sorting  furs.  He 
proceeded  through  all  stages  of  mer- 
chandising and  rose  to  be  VP  of 
Macy's.  She  reports  that  he  was  a  ball 
of  fire,  runner-up  in  squash  competi- 
tion on  the  coast,  an  avid  and  accom- 
plished golfer,  swimmer  and  jogger. 
He  would  sing  and  dance  on  any  occa- 
sion. And  then  came  the  strokes — 
down  hill  all  the  way  to  his  present 
state.  There  are  five  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  attended  the  best  of 
colleges — Princeton,  Duke,  Cam- 
bridge— but  none  to  BC  (which  he 
lauded  continually,  maybe  too  much). 
All  are  accomplished  executives  down 
through  two  generations.  •  Irene 
Grandfield  writes  that  Dr.  Bob 
Grandfield  had  a  heart  attack  just 
after  Christinas  and  was  rushed  to  the 
Deaconess  Hospital  where  he  had  a 
valve  replacement,  by-passes  and 
more.  After  eight  weeks,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Mt.  Sinai  Rehabilitation 
Hospital  in  Stoughton.  •  Mary  Walsh 
reports  that  Dr.  Frank  Walsh  is  in 
Marian  Manor  in  South  Boston.  Their 
daughter,  who  was  a  state  representa- 
tive, is  now  a  state  senator.  Congratu- 
lations! Frank  is  so  proud  of  her.  • 
John  Hanrahan  is  in  a  rest  home  in 
New  Hampshire.  And  that's  not  a 
happy  report,  is  it?  •  Agnes  and  Bill 
Hogan  have  big  commencement  plans 
coming  up:  his  60th,  Bill,  Jr.'s  30th, 
and  a  granddaughter,  Katie,  graduat- 
ing. Bill,  Jr.  is  also  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
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Bill,  III  plays  hockey  for  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  Hartford,  CT.  Bill,  Sr,  also 
keeps  busy.  I  le  lias  been  secretary  to 
the  Harvard  Clllbol  Boston  lor  many 
years  and  takes  assignments  as  an  ar- 
bitrator, settling  disputes  between 
private  companies.  •  Just  today  as 
these  notes  were  going  into  an  enve- 
lope, we  received  a  bulky  package 
from  Bill  Reagan  of  Burlington.  Me 
enclosed  a  four  page  list  or  our  de- 
ceased classmates  with  dates.  This  is  a 
hobby  he  and  the  late  John  Can- 
enjoyed.  I  le  reports  that  he  figures 
that  only  96  survive,  a  much  more 
realistic  figure  than  the  one  I  quoted 
last  time.  Bill  went  to  Puerto  Rico  to 
teach  and  in  1936  married  another 
teacher  there.  They  look  forward  to 
their  57th  wedding  anniversary.  Bill 
has  a  distinguished  career  as  teacher, 
coach  and  department  head  at  Ringe 
Tech.  Thank  you,  Bill. 
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John  F.P.  McCarthy 
1 3 1  Cabot  Street 
Milton,  MA  02 186 

Greetings  my  fellow  octogenarians! 
With  the  assistance  of  my  grandson 
and  fellow  alumnus  J.  Gregory 
Higgins  '90,  I  hope  to  carry  on  the 
news  ofourclassmatesagain.lt  is  with 
a  deep  sadness  that  I  return  to  this 
position,  however.  My  good  friend 
Thomas  R.  Sullivan  claimed  his  eter- 
nal reward  in  February.  Tom  was 
honored  by  having  his  Mass 
concelebra  tedbyourown  Msgr.  John 

D.  Day,  Fr.  George  Saunders,  and 
Fr.  Francis  Mackin,  chaplain  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  Tom  was  an  avid 
Eagle  football  fan  and  enjoyed  any 
functions  he  could  participate  in  at 
theHeights.Msgr.  Day  characterized 
him  as  a  "gendemen  whose  devotion 
to  BC  was  difficult  to  match."  Our 
sympathy  to  Patricia,  his  daughter, 
and  to  his  sisters.  •  Regretfully,  I  must 
also  report  the  passing  of  William 
Roche.  William  had  been  a  graduate 
of  Woburn  High  School  and  then 
taught  there  for  4 1  years.  He  had  also 
been  a  Word  War  II  Commander. 
He  leaves  his  wife,  Alice,  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son.  •  We  also  heard  from 
the  family  of  Walter  Costello  that  he 
had  succumbed  to  a  lengthy  illness. 
Walter  had  10  children  and  26  grand- 
children. He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Rhode  Island  K.  of  C.  and  active 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Senate  until  his 
retirement.  •  Another  classmate  who 
has  passed  on  to  his  final  rest  is  Arthur 

E.  Taddeo  on  February  2.  He  was  a 
doctor  of  dentistry  for  many  years  and 
leaves  his  wife,  Gerolmina.  Hopefully 


more  information  on  Arthur  will  be 
available  for  the  next  Alumni  News 
Column.  May  our  prayers  for  I  no- 
mas, William,  Walter,  and  Arthur 
and  memories  of  them  keep  and  coin- 
fort  our  classmates'  families.  •  New 
Years  Day  found  the  Class  of '34  fairly 
well  represented  (all  things  consid- 
ered) at  Tampa  Stadium.  Peg  Karls 
(wife  ofjim)  was  there  with  a  friend,  I 
was  there  with  grandson  Greg,  and 
apparently  there  was  another  class- 
mate whose  name  has  somehow 
avoided  my  knowledge.  Eagle  fever 
soared  and  the  excitement  was  shared 
by  us  all  even  though  our  team  was 
not  victorious.  Unlike  bowl  games  of 
the  past,  we  behaved  ourselves  and 
still  managed  to  have  fun.  •  Hope- 
fully by  the  time  you  read  this,  our 
59th  Alumni  get-together  will  have 
taken  place.  Do  send  us  the  good  news 
about  you  and  yours,  not  just  the  sad. 
Since  many  of  us  don't  get  around 
much  anymore,  our  classnotes  can 
help  keep  us  the  close  unit  we  have 
always  been.  Due  to  the  change  of 
correspondents,  some  news  may  have 
been  omitted  from  this  column.  If  so, 
please  forward  it  again. 
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Daniel  G.  Holland 
164  Elgin  St. 
-Newton  Centre,  MA  02 1 59 

To  cheer  the  Yuletide  this  year  there 
were  thoughtful  greetings  to  the  Class 
from  Bettejo  and  Jack  Murphy  of 
Sacramento,  CA  and  Joan  and  Frank 
McConville  of  Hebron,  OH.  •  Be- 
cause closing  date  for  these  notes  is 
well  in  advance  of  Laetare  Sunday, 
our  report  on  this  important  function 
will  be  delayed  but  preliminary  indi- 
cations show  we  will  have  a  fine  atten- 
dance. At  this  early  date  reservations 
are  received  from  Mary  and  Ray 
Perry,  Kikko  Liddell,  Bob  Huddy 
and  Bill  Gallagher.  More  annon. 
Laetare  affords  the  opportunity  to 
pray  for  the  health  of  all  who  are 
ailing,  especially  loyalists  such  as 
Elmer  Rynne  Band  and  Joe  Curtis 
Ryan.  Also  being  remembered  will  be 
our  deceased  classmates.  •  We  record 
with  sadness:  Irvin  C.  Brogan  whose 
avocation  since  graduation  and  fur- 
ther studies  in  music  at  Harvard  was 
liturgical  music.  He  also  served  as 
church  organist  at  over  100  churches. 
For  25  years  he  was  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Saengerchor,  a  renowned  cho- 
rus of  women  and  men  who  sang 
German  and  classical  numbers.  Ted 
Marier  '34  presented  a  "Personal  Re- 
flection" at  Irvin's  funeral  Mass,  a 
touching  recollection  of  their  asso- 


ciation through  the  years.  Inn 

ol  iiiu-.u  and  his  sense  of 'humor  were 
summarized  in  these  words:  ~l  lis  char- 
acter  was  unique;  ebbuhent,  cheerful, 
perceptive,  never  holding  a  grudge, 
possessed  of  a  ready  wit;  all  those 
qualities  we  admire  and  envy  in  a 
good  friend."  Irvin's  funeral  was  cel- 
ebrated Deccmlicr  1 0  in  Hoi y  Trinity 
Church,  Boston  where  he  was  organ- 
ist for  many  years.  •  We  are  alvj 
saddened  by  the  loss  ofRoy  W.  Lynch. 
After  graduation  Roy  earned  an  \lii  \ 
in  accounting  at  BL'  and  thereafter 
began  his  noted  career  at  IRS  as  crimi- 
nal investigator.  This  tax  work  cov- 
ered much  of  the  Eastern  half  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  where  he  partici- 
pated in  many  prominent  tax  cases. 
When  he  retired  from  IRS  in  1968  he 
was  honored  with  the  Albert  Gallatin 
Award  for  meritorious  service  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Dept.  Ourcondolences 
are  extended  to  his  widow  Margaret, 
his  son  Roy,  Jr.  and  his  daughters, 
Paula  and  Cheryl.  Despite  the  adver- 
sity of  failing  health  and  eyesight,  Roy 
remained  cheerful  in  spirit  and  out- 
look. At  the  time  of  our  50th  he  noted 
the  special  pleasure  he  derived  from 
viewing  Allerton  Harbor  and  Quincy 
Bay  from  his  Hull  home.  •  Class  is 
happy  to  note  the  continuing  honors 
that  come  to  Samuel  J.  Gerson  '63, 
son  of  our  deceased  dear  friend  and 
classmate  Mike  Gerson.  Sam,  chair- 
man and  CEO  of  Filene's  Basement, 
adds  to  his  roster  of  public  service 
activities  chairmanship  of  the  Urban 
League  of  Eastern  Massachusetts.  He 
also  serves  as  a  trustee  of  BC,  director 
of  the  Kennedy  Library  Foundation, 
Bay  Banks  and  L'nited  Way.  •  Appli- 
cations are  welcome  from  candidates 
aspiring  to  serve  as  Class  Correspon- 
dent, even  though  there  is  no  equal 
opportunity  employer  or  fair  wage 
law  implication.  Responsibility  re- 
quires a  sturdy  hide  and  the  ability  to 
satisfy'  a  unique  collection  of  indi- 
vidualists, rugged  and  otherwise.  Send 
applications  to  the  address  above;  they 
will  be  processed  in  order  of  receipt. 
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Joseph  P.  Keating 
24  High  St. 
Natick,  MA  01 760 
(5081  653-4902 

Congratulations  to  Msgr  .John  Speed 
Carroll,  who  in  February  was  in- 
ducted into  the  Catholic  Youth  Orga- 
nization Hall  of  Fame.  For  many  years 
Speed  was  head  of  the  Archdiocesan, 
CYO  and  lead  it  to  the  height  of  its 
enrollment  and  popularity.  •  Tom 
Mahoney  is  the  scheduled  keynote 


speaker  on  -The  Hislib  tnd  Well-Be- 
mg  of  the  Eidertj  ai  Women  'i  hmrf'  * 
the  meeting  of  the  Elected  Women 
Members  of  the  World's  Parliaments 
in  New  Delhi  in  April  Tom  and  his 
oldest  vjn,  Tom,  are  both  in  the  1 993- 
I  f  T*  In  the  H  arid,  one  of  the 
few  father  -son  combinations  •  In  the 
next  issue  of  the  BCS1  111  update  on 
uho  of  '36  was  at  Laetare  Sunday. 
Interesting  and  nice  to  note  that  the 
Toastmastcr  for  rite  Breakfast  was  to 
be  James  E.  Gilcrcast  '68,  son  of  our 
late  classmate  Jim  Cilcreast  •  Herb 
Carroll  experienced  a  sad  and  un- 
happy December  and  January  His 
son  Geoffrey  died  in  an  accident  on 
Christmas  day  and  his  wife  Annette 
died  on  January  18  after  a  lengthy 
illness.  Then  on  the  following  day  his 
daughter  Nancy's  father-in-law  died. 
Among  those  from  the  Class  attend- 
ing the  stakes  and  or  funerals  for 
I  lerb'swife  and  son  were  Bishop  Larry 
Riley,  Class  President  Bob  O'Hayrc. 
Steve  Han  and  Charlie  Sampson.  • 
Ed  Jake  Driscoll  died  in  October. 
Ed,  w  horn  we  all  remember  as  one  of 
the  BC  football  team  greats,  lived  in 
Exeter,  NH.  Before  retirement  he 
had  worked  for  many  years  for  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. •  Dr.  Ed  Kelly  died  last  No- 
vember. He  had  lis-ed  and  practiced  in 
Mincola.  NY  until  retiring  to 
Pensacola,  FL  in  1981.  Ed  was  a  sur- 
geon at  Winthrop  University  Hospi- 
tal for  many  years  and  was  Governor 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  for  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons.  'Joe 
Red  O'Brien's  son  Paul  died  sud- 
denly in  December.  Steve  Hart  was 
at  the  funeral  and  was  able  to  speak 
with  Joe.  Joe  of  course  was  football 
captain  in  our  senior  year.  I  had  a  nice 
note  from  him  and  he  is  living  in 
Raynham.  You  are  asked  to  remem- 
ber the  above  in  your  prayers.  The 
sympathy  of  the  Class  is  extended  to 
Herb.  Joe  and  their  families;  to  the 
wife  and  family  of  Ed.  and  to  the 
family  of  Dr.  Ed.  •  As  you  can  see 
from  these  notes,  for  some  the  past 
few  months  have  been  the  best  of 
times,  and  unfortunately  for  others 
they  have  been  the  worst  of  times.  To 
all  of  that  I  guess  I  can  only  sav.  "Keep 
the  Faith."' 
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Angelo  A.  DiMattia 
82  Perthshire  Rd. 
Brighton,  MA  02 135 
(617)782-3078 

The  class  regretfully  announces  the 
passing  of  Frederick  Gorgone  of 
Welleslev  on  lanuarv  2  after  a  brief 
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illness.  He  was  principal  emeritus  of 
the  Annie  Warren  School  ofWellesley 
where  he  served  from  1956-1977.  He 
was  a  former  head  of  the  Mass.  School 
Principal's  Association.  He  served  in 
many  capacities  in  the  town  of 
Wellesley,  namely  The  Historical 
Society  Human  Relations  Service  and 
the  Mass.  Educational  Conference 
Board.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  our  class.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed.  We  extend  to  his 
widow  Gertrude  (Gay)  and  his  daugh- 
ters Patricia,  Paula,  and  Pamela;  his 
sons  Frederick  HI,  Christopher,  Rob- 
ert and  Peter  our  sincerest  sympathy. 
He  also  left  13  grandchildren.  •  Jo- 
seph WheltonofRamona,  CA  passed 
away  on  Dec.  21,  1992  after  a  heart 
attack.  He  was  a  retired  foreign  ser- 
vice officer.  His  wife  Agnes  died  in 
1 988.  We  extend  to  his  family  of  three 
daughters:  Agnes,  Susan  and  Isabelle 
and  his  one  son  Joseph  Jr.  our  sympa- 
thy. 'Joseph  CorkeryofFarmington, 
NH  passed  away  on  November  23, 
1992.  He  was  a  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Bridgewater  College  and  re- 
tired in  1980.  We  extend  to  his  wife 
Margaret,  his  son  Joseph  Jr.  and  his 
daughter  Margaret  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy. •  It  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  Philip  Harrigan  of 
Medford  also  passed  away  after  a 
lengthy  illness.  I  have  no  information 
about  his  family  or  when  he  passed 
away.  •  Condolences  are  extended  to 
the  family  ofjoe  Barry  on  the  sudden 
loss  of  his  wife  Stephanie  after  a  very 
brief  illness.  She  accompanied  Joe  at 
all  our  reunions.  May  all  the  above 
souls  rest  in  peace.  I  am  grateful  once 
again  to  John  Bonner  for  his  com- 
munications. •  Speaking  in  a  lighter 
vein,  we  wish  Joe  Walsh  our  sincerest 
best  wishes  on  his  80th  birthday  on 
March  1 2  and  wish  him  many  years  of 
good  health  and  happiness  with  his 
wife  Rosemary.  He  still  plays  an  ex- 
cellent game  of  golf  and  calligraphy 
occupies  most  of  his  time.  Joe,  Multiis 
Annos.  •  While  in  Florida,  I  got  a  call 
from  Dick  Trum  who  was  trying  to 
get  together  with  Joe  Walsh  for  his 
annual  game  of  golf.  He  was  in  Lake 
Worth  and  there  he  tried  also  to  meet 
with  Charlie  Ziniti  and  John  Bonner 
for  a  mini  get-together.  I  don't  know 
if  he  was  successful.  As  my  wife  Julia 
was  not  able  to  travel  I  had  to  decline. 
•  Mary  Domenick,  the  widow  of  our 
own  Andy  Domenick,  came  to  visit 
us  from  Ft.  Lauderdale  by  the  Sea. 
We  had  an  afternoon  luncheon.  She 
is  a  eucharistic  minister  at  a  local 
Catholic  hospital  in  Ft.  Lauderdale 
and  looks  just  great.  Of  course  she  is 
very  proud  of  her  grandson  who  is  a 
sophomore  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  her  granddaughter  who  is  a  fresh- 
man at  BC.  •  By  now  most  of  you 


must  have  received  a  flyer  about  Bill 
Doherty's  annual  get-together  in 
Falmouth  in  early  June.  If  you  have 
not  received  a  notice  as  yet,  try  to 
contact  Bill  at  his  home  address  at  65 
Cedar  Crest  Rd.,  in  Canton,  MA 
02021.  •  I  forgot  to  mention  that  Tom 
Gaquin  was  planning  to  spend  a 
month  in  Naples,  FL  to  get  away  from 
the  severe  winter  that  was  had  in  Bos- 
ton this  year.  Of  course  he  was  in 
charge  of  our  class  for  Laetare  Sunday 
on  March  21.*  Let  us  remember  all 
of  our  classmates  that  are  still  ill: 
namely  Msgr.  Bob  Sennott,  Msgr. 
John  Kielty,  Bill  Costello,  Eric 
Stenholm,  John  Pike,  Peter 
Murphy  and  others  that  have  not 
been  brought  to  my  attention.  I  do 
hope  that  this  winter  has  not  been  too 
severe  for  all  of  you. 
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Thomas  F.  True,  Jr. 

37  Pomfret  St. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02 132 

(617)327-7281 

1938-1993— our  Fifty-fifth!  •  Met 
Herb  Scannell  and  his  wife  at  the 
Alumni  Association's  Christmas  Cho- 
rale Concert  in  the  Chapel  on  the 
Newton  Campus.  He  tells  us  that 
Eloise  Corrigan  and  her  two  sons  are 
living  in  Orleans.  They  built  a  house 
on  land  that  Ed  had  purchased  before 
he  passed  away.  The  Scannells  had 
come  up  from  Rhode  Island  where 
they  live  and  are  neighbors  of  C. 
Alexander  Peloquin,  the  director  of 
the  University  Chorale.  Dr.  Peloquin 
celebrates  his  3  8th  anniversary  at  Bos- 
ton College  and  plans  to  retire  after 
this  season.  It  was  a  very  enjoyable — 
an  annual  affair.  •  Jim  O'Hare's 
widow  Helen  requested  that  her  name 
be  kept  on  the  BC  mailing  list — 26 
Middlesex  Circle  #23,  Waltham.  Jim 
passed  away  in  August  of  1985.  •  Dr. 
Tom  McNamara  is  still  living  in  his 
old  hometown  of  Lowell.  •  Talked  to 
Bill  Finan  about  the  possibility  of  a 
luncheon  reunion.  Maybe  something 
during  June — celebrating  our  fifty- 
fifth?  •  If  you  have  any  suggestions, 
write  me  at  the  address  above,  or  write 
to  Bill  at  1330  Highland  Ave., 
Needham,  02194,  (617)  444-1948.  • 
Recently  elected  Congressman  Peter 
Blute  is  a  nephew  of  our  late  classmate 
Dr.  Jim  Blute. 
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William  E.  McCarthy 
39  Fairway  Dr. 
W.Newton,  MA  02 165 
(617)332-5196 

George  Devlin  called  and  reported 
that  Father  Joe  McNulty,  who  is  a 

second  cousin  to  George,  summers 
down  the  Cape  in  Falmouth  and 
spends  winters  at  Deerfield  Beach  in 
Naples,  FL.  George  and  Patricia  have 
just  returned  from  a  sojourn  to  Puerto 
Rico.  •  Talked  withNelsonErickson 
who  just  returned  from  Florida.  He 
informed  me  that  Bob  Lloyd  has 
been  at  St.  Patrick's  Manor  in 
Framingham  fortwo  years.  Alsojohn 
J.  Kelley  has  entered  a  retirement 
home  in  Kennebunk,  ME.  •  Josephine 
and  Leo  Landrey  will  celebrate  their 
Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  on 
August  8.  •  Received  a  note  from 
Pete  Kerr  reporting  that  he  went  to 
a  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  in  observance 
of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Rever- 
end Donald  G.  Glifford's  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood.  Classmates 
joining  Father  Don  for  the  occasion 
were  Arthur  Sullivan,  Al  Branca,  Pe- 
ter Kerr,  Paul  Nagle,  Father  Jack 
Lawler,  John  Monahan  and  Father 
Paul  Gallivan.  •  The  "Friends  of  St. 
Nick"  are  holding  their  annual  "Nick 
at  Norwood,"  benefit  for  cancer  re- 
search at  the  Dana  Farber  Center  in 
Boston.  One  of  those  honored  as  "Men 
of  the  Year"  was  Dr.  Roy  R.  Lydon 
for  his  many  years  of  community  ser- 
vice. •  Last  December  Ann  and  Joe 
Sammartino  celebrated  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary.  Father  Paul 
Gallivan  was  the  celebrant  of  a  Mass 
in  the  afternoon  whereby  Ann  and  Joe 
renewed  their  marriage  vows.  •  Al 
Fiore,  who  was  the  matchmaker  in 
the  spring  of  1942,  attended  the  cel- 
ebration. •  Ray  Underwood  sends 
"aloha"  and  greetings  to  all  his  class- 
mates and  their  families.  •  Received  a 
note  from  Frank  McBride  saying 
that  Connecticut  Governor  Lowell 
P.  Weickerjr.  has  reappointed  him  as 
a  management  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 
In  February  he  was  re-elected  as  chair- 
man of  the  Norwalk  Redevelopment 
Agency.  •  Sorry  to  report  the  passing 
of  Dr.  Henry  B.  Grainger  who  prac- 
ticed family  medicine  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. He  was  the  physician  and  health 
officer  for  the  Stonington,  CT  public 
school  system.  Henry  was  a  graduate 
of  Tufts  University  Medical  School 
and  was  a  naval  medical  officer  in 
World  War  TJ  with  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant. He  participated  in  the  D-Day 
landing  at  Utah  Beach,  Normandy. 
He  was  a  charter  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 


can Academy  of  Family  Physicians. 
He  leaves  3  sons,  2  daughters,  8  grand- 
children and  2  great-grandchildren. 
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Daniel  J.  Griffin 
170  Great  Pond  Rd. 
N.  Andover,  MA01845 

Received  the  followingnote  fromRev. 
John  Philbin,  which  is  self-explana- 
tory: "I  shall  retire  as  pastor  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  parish,  Wellesley 
Hills  on  June  15,  after  22  years.  After 
that  I'll  take  two  months  vacation  and 
then  report  to  Cardinal  Law  to  be 
assigned  to  some  place  as  senior  priest 
in  residence.  I  have  been  ordained  49 
years  (since  Aug.  1944);  I  have  served 
in  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  Brockton; 
Holy  Name,  West  Roxbury;  St.  John 
St.  Hugh,  Roxbury;  and  here  at  St. 
John,  Wellesley."  Ayear  ago,  Fr.  John 
was  the  recipient  of  a  BC  Alumni 
Association  Award  of  Excellence  for 
his  work  in  the  field  of  religion.  We  all 
wish  you  many  happy  years  of  retire- 
ment. •  Frank  Gallagher  of  North 
Conway,  NH  writes  that  his  wife  Mary 
S.  Gallagher  passed  away  February  19 
after  a  long  illness.  •  Received  a  note 
on  March  16  from  Henry  Gately 
informing  me  that  his  wife  Catherine 
died  on  October  13,  1992.  Your 
prayers  are  requested  for  these  two 
spouses.  •  We  are  currently  up-dat- 
ing our  mailing  list  and  hope  to  have 
the  improved  list  available  for  the 
Ascension  Thursday  mailing. 
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Richard  B.  Daley 
160Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)275-7651 

Bishop  Joe  Maguire  was  honored 
recently  by  Elms  College  in 
Chicopee — a  new  athletic  facility  will 
be  named  in  his  honor.  Joe  is  worthy 
of  this  honor.  He  was  always  inter- 
ested in  sports,  earning  BC  Hall  of 
Fame  recognition.  He  starred  as  short 
stop  three  years  for  the  baseball  team 
and  also  as  a  defenseman  on  the  hockey 
team.  •  Frank  Galvani,  who  retired 
as  athletic  director  of  the  Framingham 
school  system  five  years  ago,  was  called 
up  again  to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy. 
Frank  now  is  retired  again  and  was  the 
subject  of  praise  for  all  the  years  of 
loyal  service  as  teacher,  coach  and 
A.D.  •  Dave  Merrick  went  through  a 
harrowing  experience  on  the  arrival 
of  Hurricane  Andrew  in  Miami,  FL. 
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Dave  and  his  wife  survived,  hut  their 
home  was  hadly  damaged.  They 
moved  from  Miami  to  Naples,  and 
are  very  happy  there.  •  Fr.  Eugene 
Brissette  recently  spent  some  time  in 
the  Waltham  I  lospital.  •  I  omitted 
Fran  Bellew's  name  from  the  list  of 
Classmates  who  attended  the  Tulane 
game  last  fall.  Sorry  about  that,  Fran. 
•  Al  Nyren,  in  a  recent  letter,  in- 
formed me  of  the  death  of  Bob  Rados. 
Bob  was  a  retired  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  meteo- 
rologist. He  served  in  many  areas 
during  World  War  II.  •  Other  recent 
passing  of  classmates  include  Lou 
Montgomery  and  Ray  Scannell.  Ray 
was  my  correspondent  who  sent  amus- 
ing cartoons  as  well  as  news  from  afar; 
and  we  all  remember  Lou — a  great 
running  back  with  great  sense  of  hu- 
mor. Both  will  be  well  remembered.  • 
The  wife  ofjohn  Butler  passed  away. 
Our  condolences  tojohn  and  his  chil- 
dren. •  Remember  these  classmates 
in  your  prayers. 
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Gerard  J.  Joyce 
46  Ridge  Road 
Milton,  MA  02 1 86 

Jack  McMahan  has  become  a  great 
grandfather.  If  anyone  else  attains  this 
exalted  elevation,  letus  know.  •  Terry 
Geoghegan  and  Amby  Claus  were 
seen  at  the  Tulane  game  in  New  Or- 
leans. Attending  the  Notre  Dame 
debacle  were  Charlie  Sullivan,  Frank 
Colpoys,  Amby  Claus  and  Jim 
Stanton.  •  A  welcome  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Ernie  Handy  who  is 
south  of  Boston.  It  was  truly  a  good 
winter  to  be  away  from  Boston.  We 
have  been  spoiled  by  several  mild  win- 
ters. •  Attending  a  reception  for  Fa- 
therMonan  in  Naples,  FL  on  February 
19  were:  Julie  and  Jim  C 'alalia no, 
Dorothy  and  Ed  McDonald,  Helen 
and  Jim  Stanton,  Marie  Driscoll,  and 
Helen  and  Ernie  Handy.  Father 
Monan  is  truly  a  man  for  all  seasons 
and  all  reasons.  Recently  he  got  the 
warring  participants  back  to  the  draw- 
ing board.  And  lo  and  behold,  we  are 
getting  a  new  Boston  Garden  at  long 
last.  •  On  March  6  Jim  Stanton  led  a 
delegation  of  classmates  to  the  new 
spring  training  camp  of  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  at  Fort  Meyers,  FL,  with  an 
exhibition  baseball  game  between  BC 
and  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  It  was  a  real 
honor  for  BC.  •John  Iarrabino  called 
Ned  Martin  from  California  to  in- 
quire about  plans  for  our  55th  class 
reunion.  Let's  all  share  John's  opti- 
mism. •  Please  mark  May  27  on  your 
calendar.  There  will  be  a  memorial 


mass  at  the  Newton  Campus  Chapel 
at  I  1:00  a.m.,  followed  by  a  luncheon. 
Come  if  you  possibly  can.  It  is  most 
important,  as  only  the  man  upstairs 
knows  how  many  more  annual  get 
together  we  will  be  able  to  attend.  • 
My  daughter  Patricia  and  I  attended  a 
correspondents  reception  at  the 
Rohsham  Theater  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  then  saw  a  good  play,  "A 
Man  For  All  Seasons."  Robsham  is 
first  class  all  the  way  in  die  hestjesuit 
tradition.  If  you  have  never  been  there, 
you  would  enjoy  any  Boston  College 
production  there.  •  Henry  B. 
Woronicz  died  on  November  30, 
1992.  Hank  was  one  of  our  star  foot- 
ball players  when  BC  was  tentatively 
stepping  into  the  big  time.  Our  con- 
dolences to  his  family.  •  Msgr. 
Frederick  F.  Condon  died  August 
23,  1992.  He  was  stationed  at  St. 
Thomas  Rectory  in  Bridgewater.  He 
was  a  quiet,  modest  and  unassuming 
man  whom  you  might  remember  as 
playing  in  the  Eagles  Marching  Band. 
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Thomas  O'C.  Murray 

14  Churchill  Rd. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA02132 

(617)323-3737 

Sadly,  we  must  begin  with  condo- 
lences: first,  to  the  Jesuit  Community 
and  the  family  of  Rev.  Francis  B. 
McManus,  S.J.,  who  died  after  a  pro- 
longed illness  on  Feb.  1 .  Known  fondly 
as  "Black  Mac,"  he  was  the  dean  of 
men  and  discipline  at  the  School  of 
Business  for  many  years,  followed  by 
duty  as  secretary  of  the  University 
and  faculty  advisor  to  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation. Further  condolences  to 
Katherine  and  the  family  of  John 
Whelan,  who  died  at  home  on  Feb.  7. 
John  was  a  teacher  for  many  years  in 
the  Framingham  schools.  Condo- 
lences also  are  extended  to  Frances 
and  the  family  of  Henry  Ducey,  who 
died  on  Feb.  8  following  a  recent 
heart  attack.  Henry  was  an  avid  golfer 
and  well  known  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. Further  condolences  are  also 
extended  to  Marnet  and  the  family  of 
Dr.  Bob  O'Brien,  who  died  Feb'.  10 
after  a  long  siege  in  the  hospital.  Bob 
was  a  Navy  vet,  formerly  chief  of 
plasricsurgeryattheold  Chelsea  Naval 
Hospital  and  was  also  professor  or 
surgery  at  B.U.  and  Tufts  medical 
schools.  Bob's  wife  is  the  sister  ot  our 
own  Bob  O'Meara,  who  shares  our 
sympathy.  And  finally,  condolences 
to  Jim  McNeil  of  Concord  on  the 
loss  of  his  wife  Mary  last  December. 
Jim  was  with  us  for  a  short  rime  before 
leaving  early  for  military  service.  • 


I  he  February  issue  of  /; 
zine  features  a  great  story  at*.  h.- 
O'Ncil  and  his  work  over  many  years 
at  the  Boston  Public  Library.  •  Some 
odds  and  ends  from  dues  r 
Msgr.  Bob  McNeill,  now  pastor  at 
St.Joseph's  in  Kingston,  wasinducted 

into  the  CY<  (Hall  of]  amein  Febru- 
ary, celebrating  20  years  as  its  direc- 
tor. •  Our  old  Sub  Turri  editor  Bob 
Galligan  is  keeping  busy  as  a  study 
group  leader  at  the  Harvard  Institute 
tor  Learning  in  Retirement  with  talks 
on  F.  Scon  Fitzgerald.  •  From  the 
snows  of  New  Hampshire,  Lou 
Diegoli  writes  that  he's  busy  with  son 
Jim  doing  all  sorts  of  carpentry  and 
still  finding  time  to  take  the  dogs  for 
a  walk.  •  Both  EdLambertand  Harry 
Lukachik,  who  worked  towards  the 
success  of  the  1 943  Orange  Bowl  team, 
were  honored  between  halves  of  the 
Navy  game  this  past  fall.  Also  appear- 
ing at  the  ceremonies  were  Fr.  Bill 
Commane  and  Carl  Lucas.  •  Also 
honored  thisyear  by  the  Orange  Br. wl 
Committee  were  Mickey  Connolly 
and  Joe  Repko.  Ed  Lambert  reports 
a  great  rime  was  had  by  all  at  many 
Orange  Bowl  events.  •  Unable  to  join 
some  of  his  mates  at  these  doings  was 
Rocco  Canale,  who  is  slowly  recov- 
ering from  a  leg  amputation  and  who 
would  enjoy  hearing  from  the  old 
players.  •  In  the  active  political  field 
this  year  was  Bob  Blute's  son,  Peter 
'78,  who  was  elected  to  Congress. 
And  speaking  again  of  politics,  Joe 
Lyons  reminds  usthattheBo  Winiker 
orchestra,  who  played  at  our  dinner 
dance  at  Woodland,  was  chosen  to 
play  at  the  President's  New  England 
Inaugural  Ball.  •  Yale  Richmond  re- 
ports from  Russia  after  a  recent  visit 
thatthingsdonot  look  too  good  there, 
both  on  the  economic  and  political 
front.  •  From  his  winter  spot  in 
Florida,  John  Rafferty  reports  that 
he's  looking  forward  to  the  50th  and 
still  wonders  on  occasion — did  he 
complete  those  many  required  hours 
working  at  Bapst  Library?  •  Fr.  Tom 
Heath,  OP  from  Africa  still  hopes  to 
be  with  the  Class  in  May  provided  all 
the  new  pills  he's  had  to  take  do  their 
work.  •  Making  up  a  table  at  the 
Varsity  Club  luncheon  in  January  were 
Joe  Lyons,  Joe  Dinneen,  Ernie 
Santosuosso,  Tom  Antico.  Sam 
Church,  Tom  Murray.  Jack  Hayes. 
John  Logue,  Ed  Lambert  and  Bob 
Blute,  while  Tom  Kennedy  joined 
us  for  some  memory  talk.  Also  seen  in 
die  crowd  were  Dr.  Jack  Manning 
and  Mary  Boudreau.  •  These  notes 
will  probably  not  be  in  print  until 
after  our  big  50th  at  which  time  we'll 
have  a  great  report  of  people  and 
events  of  the  Golden  Eagle  «  eekend. 
•  Don't  forget  your  class  dues. 
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JomasF  McSoriay.  > 
1 204  Wosh.ngton  S* 
N  Aiwngton.  MA  0235 1 
(617)878-3006 

I  was  able  to  en  yn  some  of  the  "warm* 
Honda  air  during  February  at  Marco 
Island  but  understand  it  was  still  much 
better  than  Massachusetts  this  year. 
While  there,  we  had  some  pleasant 
times  with  Rita  and  Ted  Bernhardt 
who  winter  in  Marco  and  summer  in 
North  Falmouth;  with  Mary  and  Ear. 
'44er  Jim  Ronaync  who  is  a  winter 
golf  pro  at  Naples  and  a  summer  pro 
at  Pocassert  in  Falmouth;  and  with 
Cambridge's  Rita  and  BUI  Corkers 
who  were  in  Naples  for  February. 
While  looking  for  information  at  the 
Naples  A\A  office,  »t  bumped  into 
Lorraine  and  Chris  Flynn  w  ho  were 
getting  a  trip-rik.  'Jim  Dowd  had  a 
very  successful  meeting  on  January 
20,  and  chairmen  for  our  50th  acthi- 
ties  were  worked  out.  •  A  fall  1993 
golf  get-together  will  be  co-chaired 
by  Marty  Coleman  and  John 
Finnegan.  Football  Homecoming 
Day  on  September  25  (Temple)  will 
be  co-chaired  by  Paul  Heming  and 
W  alter  Fitzgerald.  •  The  December 
Christmas  Chorale  will  be  chaired  by 
Gerry  Kirby.  An  April  BC  theater 
attendance  will  be  chaired  by  Joe 
Bane:  Laetare  Sunday  1944  will  be 
chaired  by  Tom  Donelan:  a  spring 
golf  get-together  at  W  ollaston  Golf 
Club  will  be  chaired  by TinoSpatola; 
an  off-campus  weekend  in  early  May 
will  be  chaired  by  Bob  O'Leary:  a 
class  anniversary  year  book  will  be 
edited  by  Dr.  Don  White  aided  by- 
Joe  Delaney.  Dr.  Gene  Lafbret.  Joe 
O'Donnell  and  Jim  McSoriey.  The 
Class  gift  committee  will  lie  chaired 
by  Jim  Dowd.  assisted  by  Ed  Boyle. 
Marty  Coleman.  Frank  Doherty.  Dr. 
John  Duggan.  Dan  Durant.  Chris 
Flynn.  TinoSpatola  and  Dr.  Ed  Tho- 
mas •  At  the  time  of  this  writing  in 
early  March,  the  response  and  inter- 
est in  all  the  proposed  activities  was 
very  high.  We  can  still  use  help  on  any 
of  the  committees.  The  responses  also 
brought  sadness  as  they  brought  new-s 
of  the  loss  of  more  of  our  classmates. 
•  The  sympathy  oi  the  class  is  ex- 
tended to  the  family  of  Ex  '44er  Jo- 
seph M.  Noonan  of  Gloucester  who 
died  October  23,  l00:.  Also  to  the 
family  of  Donald  R.  McArdle  and 
his  wife  Barbara  who  let  us  know  of 
his  death  in  Virginia  Beach  on  Febru- 
ary 15  from  melanoma  cancer  he  de- 
veloped 4  1/2  years  ago.  Don 
graduated  from  BC  and  rook  advanced 
management  programs  at  Harvard. 
He  worked  as  a  financial  officer  at 
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Tom  Seaver,  retired  major  league  pitcher  and  member  of  the  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame,  shared  memories  from  his  long  career  at  the  Laetare 
Sunday  Communion  Breakfast  in  March.  Over  800  alumni  from  classes 
'1 7  to  '92  gathered  for  the  annual  celebration. 


businesses  in  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  before  mov- 
ing to  the  Washington  area  as 
controller  of  Southern  Railway  which 
subsequently  was  merged  into  Nor- 
folk Southern.  He  retired  in  1985. 
His  first  wife  Pauline  died  in  1970. 
Survivors  include  his  wife  Barbara,  4 
children  by  his  first  marriage,  5  step- 
children and  1 1  grandchildren.  •  Our 
sympathy  is  also  extended  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Professor  Timothy  H.  Scully, 
Sr.,  who  died  from  a  heart  ailment  in 
Scranton,  PA  on  December  31, 1992. 
Tim  received  both  a  bachelor's  and 
master's  degree  majoring  in  history, 
government  and  political  science  at 
BC.  He  became  an  authority  on  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  became  well 
known  in  political  and  civic  circles  in 
Scranton  where  he  taught  and  chaired 
the  government  and  political  science 
dept.  at  the  Univ.  of  Scranton  for  a 
number  ofyears.  He  pursued  his  doc- 
toral studies  at  the  Univ.  of  Fordham 
in  New  York.  Tim  served  with  the 
Army  Intelligence  Corps  during 
World  War  II  in  Belgium  and  France. 
Tim  leaves  his  wife  Miriam  of  43 
years,  4  children  and  4  grandchildren. 
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Louis  V.  Sorgi 
5  Augusta  Rd. 
Milton,  MA  02 186 
(617)698-0623 

The  sympathy  of  the  Class  is  extended 
to  the  family  of  Charles  Phillips,  Jr., 
who  passed  away  on  February  16.  He 
was  the  beloved  husband  of  the  late 
Elizabeth  Paget  Phillips,  father  of 


Anthony  Phillips  and  Elizabeth  A. 
McGuire.  He  is  survived  by  three 
grandchildren,  Ryan  C,  Kevin  L.  and 
Meghan  E.  McGuire,  all  of 
Yarmouthport.  Charlie  was  a  great 
artist  and  ran  his  own  art  gallery  in 
Chatham  during  his  retirementyears. 
He  created  a  lot  of  the  art  work  for  the 
Heights  Magazine  during  our  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years.  •  We  had 
a  great  turnout  for  our  annual  dinner- 
game  event  at  the  Heights  injanuary. 
We  had  25  for  our  dinner  at  Walsh 
Hall  and  22  for  the  BC  vs.  Pittsburg 
basketball  game.  Despite  the  loss  to 
Pittsburg,  we  all  had  a  great  time.  By 
the  time  you  receive  this,  it  may  be  too 
late  to  vote,  but  you  should  know  that 
Jack  McCarthy,  our  VP,  is  running 
for  Director,  graduated  more  than 
ten  years,  of  the  Alumni  Board.  Con- 
gratulations Jack,  on  your  nomina- 
tion and  hopefully  we  can  write  of 
your  victory  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Class  notes.  •  Heard  from  Ed  Pow- 
ers, who  reports  that  he  is  feeling  fine 
and  doing  well.  •  Carl  Galante  and 
Leo  McGrath  have  joined  the  ranks 
of  retired  '45  people  and  both  hope  to 
join  our  Golf  "Legends"  Group.  • 
Bud  Curry  is  recuperating  from  suc- 
cessful knee  surgery  and  hopes  to  play 
again  with  the  "Legends"  in  the  spring. 
His  wife  Peg  is  also  recovering  from 
surgery  at  home  in  Winchester.  •  This 
is  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  V-12 
Navy  Program  and  a  big  reunion  is 
planned  for  November  3-7  in  Nor- 
folk, VA  The  V-12  committee  is  try- 
ing to  find  as  many  former  V-12 
members  as  they  can.  If  you  would 
like  to  find  out  more  about  this  and 
register  with  the  committee,  write  to 
the  following  address  with  informa- 


tion about  year  V-12  college:  NAVY 
V-12  National  Committee,  c/o  U.S. 
Navy  Memorial  Foundation,  P.O.  Box 
96570,  Washington,  DC  20077-7685. 
•  I  had  a  nice  dinner  with  Vin 
Pattavina,  M.D.,  and  John  Greenler, 
M.D.,  who  were  with  me  at  Brown 
University  to  discuss  the  V-12  issue.  I 
know  that  there  are  many  members  of 
our  Class  who  were  in  the  V-12  pro- 
gram and  will  be  interested  in  this 
information.  •  For  our  50th  Reunion 
John  Hogan  will  be  editor  of  our 
50th  Anniversary  year  book,  Joe 
Figurito  will  be  class  trip  chairman, 
and  Bill  Cornyn  will  coordinate  the 
Class  golf  tournament.  We  look  for- 
ward to  your  input  for  all  of  the  above 
events  and  the  reunion  year.  •  The 
sympathy  of  the  Class  is  extended  to 
Eve  and  Dave  Carey  on  the  loss  of 
their  son  David  M.  Carey,  Jr.  injanu- 
ary. Rememberances  may  be  sent  to 
Sonntag  Institute  for  Cancer  Research 
of  Boston  College,  Higgins  Hall,  B- 
12  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 
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Leo  F.  Roche,  Esq. 
26  Sargent  Rd. 
Winchester,  MA  01 890 
(617)729-2340 
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William  P.  Melville 

31  Rockledge  Rd. 

Newton  Highlands,  MA  02161 

(617)244-2020 

This  is  the  last  set  of  notes  we  will  be 
writing  before  our  45th  reunion.  It  is 
our  sincere  hope  that  we  will  see  many 
of  you  during  our  "Weekend  to  Re- 
member" which  is  scheduled  for  May 
21-23.  The  more  of  you  that  I  see  and 
hear  from,  the  easier  it  is  for  us  to 
write  this  column.  Let's  start  off  with 
what  is  planned  for  us  as  we  enter  the 
homestretch  of  our  anniversary  year. 
•  The  next  planned  event  is  the  An- 
nual Laetare  Sunday  Communion 
Breakfast  which  was  held  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  of  Lent,  March  2 1  with  the 
Liturgy  celebrated  at  St.  Ignatius  at 
9:30  a.m.  As  we  all  know,  our  late 
President  Bill  Oliverused  to  bringus 
together  for  this  wonderful  event. 
Now  that  we  don't  have  Bill,  who 
single-handedly  did  all  the  work  for 
our  class,  we  had  a  great  triumvirate  of 
Paul  Morin,  Warren  Watson  and 
chaired  by  Jack  O'Neill,  who  are 
working  hard  to  make  this  years  gath- 
ering a  huge  success.  Hopefully,  we 
had  a  good  crowd  that  honored  Bill's 


memory.  Laetare  means  "rejoice"  and 
that's  what  happens  when  over  1,000 
alumni  gather  to  take  part  in  this  time 
honored  event  (for  the  last  43  years 
we  have  celebrated  this  longest  run- 
ning tradition).  Breakfast  will  follow 
in  McElroy  main  dining  room  where 
our  class  will  all  sit  together  at  re- 
served tables.  •  How  many  of  us  re- 
member what  our  class  gave  to  the 
College  as  a  gift  when  we  graduated 
45  years  ago?  There  is  a  real  mystery 
here  and  I  will  be  happy  to  share  the 
information  with  anyone  who  will  ask 
me  for  the  details.  •  Our  genial, 
hardworking  Vice  President  Joe 
Herbert  and  his  anniversary  com- 
mittee have  been  working  hard  to  put 
together  a  program  that  will  be  a 
long-remembered  occasion  for  our 
45th.  You  will  be  receiving  details  in 
the  mail  as  we  draw  closer  to  Alumni 
Weekend.  Friday  evening,  May  21, 
we  will  journey  in  town  for  that  great 
musical  event,  BC  Night  at  the  Pops. 
There  will  be  doings  before  and  after 
the  Pops.  On  Saturday  morning  at 
11:00  a.m.  we  will  embark  on  the 
motor- vessal  "The  Spirit  of  Boston" 
for  a  lobster  luncheon  cruise  of  Bos- 
ton Harbor.  The  boat  will  leave  from 
Rowes  Wharf  at  the  Boston  Hotel  on 
Atlantic  Avenue.  Later  that  afternoon 
Mass  will  be  celebrated  back  at  BC. 
This  Mass  will  honor  and  remember 
all  of  our  deceased  classmates,  of  which 
there  are  many.  Other  details  will  be 
forthcoming.  Joe  has  scheduled  a  re- 
union golf  tournament  for  Monday 
morning  when  we  will  have  a  fun  golf 
match  at  the  Charles  River  Country 
Club  beginning  at  11:00  a.m.  •  A 
group  of  us  met  on  January  5  to  watch 
the  BC  vs.  Villanova  Basketball  game. 
Thanks  to  Joe  Herbert  we  gathered 
in  Luxury  Box  A  in  the  Conte  Forum 
for  refreshments  and  an  eagles  view  of 
the  festivities.  Among  those  attend- 
ing were  Bill  Curley,  Joe 
Harrington,  Joe  Herbert,  Bill 
Noonan,  Jack  O'Neill  and  his  lovely 
wife  Joan,  FrankPerry,  Bill  Melville 
and  others.  •  Received  a  nice  note 
from  Frank  Donelan  telling  us  that 
he  and  his  wife  are  doing  a  lot  of 
traveling,  visiting  their  8  children  and 
19  grandchildren.  They  are  all  look- 
ing forward  to  seeing  all  the  '48ers  at 
Alumni  Weekend.  •  Before  we  go  any 
further  we  should  acknowledge  the 
Class  of  '48  Reunion  Committee 
which  consists  of  Tim  Buckley,  Jim 
Costello,  Leonard  Dalton,  Joe 
Harrington,  Joe  Herbert,  Ed  King, 
Bill  Melville,  Paul  Morin,  Bill 
Noonan,  Father  Jim  O'Neil,  S.J.,  Ed 
Richmond,  Len  Sherry  and  Warren 
Watson.  •  Other  news  of  classmates; 
Jim  Costello  is  operating  the  James 
P.  Costello  Co.  out  of  Osterville 
(Computer  Sales).  •  Mo  Breslouf  is 
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the  owner  of  Key  Polymer  Corp.  of 
Lawrence  (Chemical  Pharmaceuti- 
cals). •  Tom  Spencer  of  Saugus  is 
practicing  law  in  Ilyannis,  Bill 
Noonan  hasgone  back  to  school  again 
and  is  attending  the  Institute  for 
Learning  in  Retirement  (ILR)  and  we 
understand  he  is  a  straight  A  student. 
Bill  is  also  keeping  busy  as  a  corpora- 
tor of  Milton  Hospital  and  a  director 
of  the  Visiting  Nurses  Foundation 
and  treasurer  of  their  corporation  as 
well  as  a  fund-raiser  extraordinaire 
for  BC  High  School.  Yours  truly  is 
also  involved  in  ILR,  leading  a  class 
on  the  History  of  Boston  which  is  a 
very  popular  course.  •  Bill  Palladino 
has  retired  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Mass  Port  Authority.  •  Jim 
Boudreau  has  retired  as  library  di- 
rector at  Babson  College.  •  Tom 
McGrath  has  retired  as  the  president 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Coop   Bank. 

•  Stanley  Goldstone  is  practicing 
dentistry  in  Sharon.  •  JackMcMahon 
is  retired  from  Northeast  Telephone 
and  reports  that  his  daughters  Carol 
and  Jean  are  both  BC  grads.  •  Tom 
Menten  reports  that  he  is  still  em- 
ployed (of  course  he  was  much 
younger  than  the  rest  of  us  even  though 
he  was  married  early  in  his  college 
career)  and  enjoying  life  to  its  fullest. 

•  Father  Francis  B.  McManus,  S.J. 
recently  passed  away.  Those  of  us 
who  attended  the  Business  School 
will  have  many  memories  of  this  col- 
orful priest  who  was  our  beloved  Dean 
of  Men.  Which  of  us  didn't  at  one 
time  or  another  catch  the  dickens 
from  him  for  some  infraction  or  an- 
other such  as  coming  to  class  without 
a  tie  or  being  one  minute  late  for  class. 
I  dare  say  that  there  just  are  not  any 
more  Father  McManus'  around  these 
days.  Please  remember  him  in  your 
prayers.  His  only  surviving  relative  is 
Paul  Coleran,  a  nephew  livingnephew 
living  in  Needham.  May  you  rest  in 
peace,  Father.  •  I  recently  visited  Vil- 
lage Crossing — a  very  lovely  and  luxu- 
rious apartment  community  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  FL.  This  award  winning 
community  was  developed  and  man- 
aged by  classmate  John  Corcoran. 
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John  T.  Prince 

66  Donnybrook  Rd. 

Brighton,  MA  02 1 35 

Many  thanks  to  old  friend  Sahag 
Dakesian  for  covering  this  column 
during  my  recent  hospitalization. 
Thanks,  too,  to  the  many  classmates 
for  their  cards  and  prayers.  Thank 
God,  everything  is  looking  up  now.  • 
Anumberof  classmates  have  migrated 


south  for  the  winter  months.  We 
learned  that  John  McGourty  had  a 
hole-in-one  at  the  Royal  Woods  Golf 
Course  in  Naples,  FL  witnessed  by- 
Peter  Rogerson.  Others  in  that  area 
include  Bill  Cohan,  Jim  McEttrick, 
and  Bill  Cosgrovc.  •  Glad  to  report 
that  Bob  Curran  is  making  progress 
after  his  hip  operation.  In  August,  he 
retired  as  administrator  of  the 
I  lillsborough  County  Nursing  I  lomc 
in  New  Hampshire.  •  Our  condo- 
lences are  extended  to  the  families  of: 
Ed  O'Neill,  professor  of  optics  at 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  for 
25  years  before  his  death;  Donald 
Davidson,  retired  from  GTE  after  3  2 
years,  who  was  working  with  the 
United  Way  Loaned  Executive  Pro- 
gram; and  Paul  McDermott,  a 
manufacturer's  rep.  for  many  years, 
retired  from  Kinney  Vacuum  Com- 
pany. May  they  rest  in  peace. 
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John  A.  Dewire 
1 5  Chester  St.,  #3 1 
Cambridge,  MA  02 140 
(61 7)  876-1461 

I  attended  the  first  Bean  Pot  Lun- 
cheon on  Friday,  January  28  at 
Anthony's  Pier  4  in  Boston.  There 
were  about  2  50  in  attendance.  The  six 
speakers  kept  their  speeches  brief  but 
to  the  point.  It  will  be  an  annual  event. 
•  Clifford  Wyatt  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Rossello  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
head  the  economic  development  ad- 
ministration know  as  Fomento.  He 
became  certified  as  a  C.P.A.  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1954,  and  a  certified  C.P.A. 
in  Puerto  Rico  in  1959.  Executives 
describe  Clifford  as  hardworking;  a 
good  administrator  with  ample  knowl- 
edge of  the  island  business  commu- 
nity and  a  long  history  of  civic  activities 
with  United  Way,  Rotary,  San  Juan 
Exchange,  Jaycees,  and  others  in 
Puerto  Rico.  •  I  went  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  game  in  Tampa,  FL  last  De- 
cember. It  was  a  relief  to  get  away 
from  this  winter  New  England 
weather  for  a  week.  The  BC  Band  was 
excellent  at  the  rally  on  the  Tampa 
waterfront  on  New  Year's  Eve.  Al- 
though the  game  didn't  develop  to  my 
liking,  I  enjoyed  seeing  Mickey  Mouse 
one  more  time.  •  I  regret  to  report  to 
you  the  following  deaths  of  our  class- 
mates. Carmen  J.  Spinella  died  at 
Onset  on  August  12, 1992.  •  Eugene 
P.  Kevit  died  on  October  11,1 992  in 
Naugatuck,  CT.  •  Francis  L.  Finn 
died  on  December  11,  1992  at  his 
home  in  FrankJin.  He  retired  in  1989 
as  an  environmental  engineer  from 
Raytheon  and  Charles  T.  Main  Com- 


panics.  •  Robert  Sam  Migginsdicd 
on  December  15,  1992  at  the  Metro 
W  i  i  M'  dii  tlCcntcrinlramingham. 
He  was  a  salesman  with  Mutual  of 
New  York  Insurance  Co.  for  30  years. 

•  CharlesJ.  Hague  died  in  Somerset 
on  December  I,  1992  I  lcwasaprac- 
ticing  attorney  in  Somerset  for  40 
years,  and  an  assistant  profesvjr  at  the 
UMass/Dartmouth  for  the  past  29 
years.  •  Arthur  A.  Drane  died  in 
Greenfield  on  December  20,  1992. 
He  was  a  former  supervisor  with  the 
Massachusetts  Dcpt.  of  Revenue  in 
Boston.  •  There  will  be  a  1950  Class 
Reunion  after  a  football  game  again 
this  year.  It  will  be  held  on  the  New- 
ton Campus.  A  bus  runs  on  schedule 
between  the  Newton  and  the  Main 
Campus.  The  next  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine for  more  details  on  this  subject. 
Bobby  Fiarwood  and  his  committee 
are  working  hard  to  make  this  a  suc- 
cess. Please  make  an  effort  to  attend. 

•  On  behalf  of  our  entire  class  I  wish 
to  express  our  sincerest  sympathy  to 
the  families  of  our  dead  classmates 
listed  above.  •  I  leave  on  March  15, 
1993  for  1 5  days  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  St. 
Patrick's  Day  in  Sicily,  another  first! 
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Mary  McManus  Frechette 
42  Brookdale  Avenue 
Newtonville,  MA  02 1 60 
(617)  244-8764 
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Francis  X.  Quinn,  Esq. 
]  205  Azalea  Dr. 
Rockville,  MD  20850 
(301)762-5049 

Receipt  of  update  forms  from  the 
Alumni  Association  provided  the  fol- 
lowing information:  •  Maurice 
Downey  practices  law  in  New 
Bedford,  resides  in  Mattapoisett  and 
has  had  four  children  graduate  from 
BC.  •  Bill  Coffey  is  president  of 
Latex  Foam  Products  in  Ansonia,  CT. 
and  resides  in  West  Haven.  •  J.T. 
O'Brien,  retired  from  American  Air- 
lines, resides  in  Winthrop  and  is  a 
senior  race  officer  with  the  LT.S.  Sail- 
ing Assoc.  •  John  MacDonald  re- 
tired from  his  dental  practice  in 
Beverly.  •  Charles  Hershman  is  the 
owner/director  of  the  Sharon  Coun- 
try Dav  School  in  Sharon.  •  George 
O'Brien  is  secretary/treasurer  of  the 
Mass.  Port  Authority  and  resides  in 
Braintree.  •  Walter  Connelly  is  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Lyric. 
Woodworth  &  Evans  in  Boston  and 


resides  in  Milton.  •  Jim  Dunn  retired 
as  VP  of  the  Federal  I  lame  Loan 
Bank  in  Atlanta  and  resides  in 
Dunwoody.  GA  •  John  Hcgarty. 
who  resides  in  Tampa,  KL,  retired  » 
police  chief  of  the  I  ampa  Interna- 
tional Airport.  *  Bob  Carmichael  is 
a  national  account  manager  with  the 
Navistar  International  Transportation 
Corp.  in  Wellcsley  and  resides  in 
Concord  •  Bob  Corcoran,  general 
manager  of  traffic  for  the  U.S.  Seed 
Croup,  L'SX  Corp.  in  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  National 
Industrial  Transportation  League  for 
1993.  •  Recent  deaths  include  Paul 
Breslow.  who  had  retired  as  a  Lynn 
school  psychologist,  teacher  and  coach 
after  many  years;  Bob  B  rode  rick, 
who  practiced  law  as  a  general  practi- 
tioner in  Norwell  and  Hanover.  John 
Corbett,  who  was  the  chief  appraiser 
for  HL'D  and  maintained  a  private 
law  practice  on  the  North  Shore:  Ri- 
chard Healey,  a  retired  foreign  ser- 
vice officer  with  the  State  Department 
who  resided  in  Nashua.  NH;  and  Paul 
Kelly,  who  lived  in  Sharon  and  was  an 
advertising  salesman  for  Tbt  Pilot.  • 
Please  continue  to  provide  updates  on 
what  you're  doing. 
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Edward  I.  Englerl,  Jr. 
1 28  Colberg  Ave. 
Roslindale.  MA  02 1 3 1 
(617)323-1500 

Father  Henryjennings  recently  was 
appointed  as  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Parish  in  Somerville  where  he  has 
been  stationed  for  26  years.  Due  for 
reassignment,  the  parishioners  wrote 
letters,  signed  petitions  and  made 
phone  calls  to  archdiocesan  offices  in 
a  successful  effort  to  retain  their  long- 
term  and  obviously  well-liked  priest 
whom  they  have  taken  in  their  hearts. 

•  Dave  Murphy  of  Pittsfield  is  step- 
ping down  as  president  of  Stevenson 
&  Co.  insurance  company  to  enjoy 
retirement  with  his  grandchildren  and 
take  up  hobbies  he  never  had  time  to 
enjoy.  Dave  was  active  over  the  years 
as  treasurer  of  Hancock  Shaker  'Vil- 
lage, as  a  member  of  St.  Teresa's 
Parish  Council,  as  president  of  the 
Berkshire  Fund,  and  as  board  mem- 
ber ofUnited  Way  and  the  Red  Cross. 

•  TomCummiskey  ofFreeport.NY. 
has  retired  from  Grumman  Corp.  on 
Long  Island,  and  has  been  doing  a  lot 
of  travelling  which  included  trips  to 
Elizabethtown.  Longwood  Gardens. 
PA.  North  Carolina.  Connecticut. 
Boston  and  finally  down  to  Venice. 
FL,  where  he  will  enjoy  winters. 

•  Tom  Megan  of  Welleslev  has  re- 
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BC  Baseball  coach  Richard  "Moe"  Moloney  '52  poses  with  Tom  Seaver, 
retired  major  league  pitcher  and  member  of  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 
Seaver  was  on  campus  in  March  to  speak  at  the  Laetare  Sunday 
Communion  Breakfast. 


tired  as  a  partner  from  the  accounting 
firm  of  Deloitte  &  Touche  in  Boston. 
I'm  sure  he'll  be  spending  a  lot  of 
leisure  time  on  the  golf  course.  Tom's 
son  David  graduated  from  BC  Law 
School  in  1992.  •  Mary  Quigley 
McLaughlin  of  Danvers,  who  is  work- 
ing at  Danvers  High  School,  retired 
as  chairperson  of  the  school  commit- 
tee after  serving  nine  years  as  an  elected 
official.  •  FrankHennessy  of  Carlisle 
recendy  joined  the  ranks  of  retirees. 
Frank  was  VP  of  Child  Savory- 
Hayward  Insurance  Co.  in  Boston, 
and  has  been  active  in  class  activities 
over  the  years.  •  Father  Hugh 
O'Regan  is  stationed  at  St.  James,  the 
Greater  Parish  on  Harrison  Avenue 
in  Boston.  •  John  Ricketts  of 
Hingham  retired  from  Raytheon 
Company  where  he  was  a  compensa- 
tion specialist.  John's  daughter  Susan 
graduatedBC'77.  •  Richard  Fleming 
of  Wilton,  CT,  is  chief  of  radiology  at 
Stamford  Hospital.  His  daughter 
Pamela  graduated  from  BC  in  1985. 

•  Received  a  nice  note  from  Betty 
Cronin  wherein  she  included  an  ar- 
ticle about  classmate  Richard  Duffee, 
who  is  living  in  Canton  Center,  CT. 
Dick  owns  Odor  Science  and  Engi- 
neering, Inc.  in  Hartford,  CT,  and  his 
unique  business  takes  him  all  over  the 
world  detecting  chemical  problems. 

•  Sadly  I  report  the  deaths  of  three 
classmates,  and  ask  you  to  remember 
them  in  your  prayers.  William 
Blakeman  of  Cocoa  Beach,  FL, 
worked  as  senior  engineer  at  Lockhead 
Space  Corporation  and  Boeing 
Kennedy  Space  Center.  Thomas 
McLaughlin  of  Athol  practiced  law 
and  was  former  town  counsel  in  Athol, 


after  serving  in  the  Army  as  a  special 
agent  in  the  counter-intelligence  ser- 
vice at  the  Pentagon.  Laurence 
Collins  of  Melrose  leaves  his  wife 
Shirley  and  two  children.  He  was  a 
retired  sales  representative  for  Turco 
Products,  Inc.,  a  division  of  Pennwalt 
Corp.  of  California  and  New  Jersey. 
He  served  in  the  South  Pacific  during 
World  War  II  as  a  member  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  •  Al  Sexton  and  Jim 
Mulrooney  went  to  the  Hall  of  Fame 
Bowl  from  Naples.  At  the  reception 
held  at  the  Sheraton,  they  met  Jack 
Monahan,  Dick  McLaughlin,  Tom 
Cullinan,  Barry  Driscoll,  Dick 
Driscoll,  Jim  Mullin,  who  has  moved 
to  Port  St.  Lucy  in  Florida,  Pete 
McMorrow,  Jim  Doyle  and  Jack 
Donovan.  •  Many  thanks  to  Roger 
Connor  for  arranging  the  get-to- 
gether at  the  PC  vs.  BC  hockey  game. 
Among  the  hundreds  in  attendance 
were  Bob  Allen,  Fred  Meagher,  Bill 
Heavey,  Barry  Driscoll;  who  was 
recently  named  chairman  of  the 
president's  circle  of  BC,  Lex  Blood, 
Pete  McMorrow,  Pat  Chard 
O'Neil,  Father  Hugh  O'Regan,  and 
Charlie  Hanafin,  whose  son  David 
graduated  BC  '92.  Charlie  is  expect- 
ing his  29th  grandchild,  and  his  fam- 
ily was  recently  voted  asMass.  Citizens 
for  Life  family  of  the  year.  Congratu- 
lations! •  Classmates  attending  the 
funeral  Mass  for  Father  McManus 
were  Judge  John  Irwin,  Dick 
Driscoll  and  Bill  Heavey.  •  Jake 
LaCrosse  is  looking  forward  to  riding 
in  his  first  horse  show  in  the  hunter- 
jumper  class  this  summer.  •  Will 
Hynes  of  Milton  is  awaiting  the  BC 
'93  graduation  when  son  Bob  will  join 


Jennifer '91  and  Will '88  asBC  alumni. 
Doreen  will  be  '96.  •  John  Kastberg 
sent  greetings  from  Valhalla,  NY  and 
enjoyed  the  "40th."  •  Father  Alwyn 
C.  Harry,  S.J.  sent  best  wishes  from 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  •  Miles  Murphy 
is  VP  with  Frontier  Ins.  Co.  and  fives 
in  Woodridge,  NY.  •  DickMcBride 
is  headed  for  Rangoon,  Burma  to  visit 
daughter  Robin  77.  'Jim  Smith  of 
Waquoit  met  Larry  Whelan,  a  re- 
tired colonel  for  US  Marines  in  La- 
guna,  CA  •  Bill  Gauthier  went  to 
the  Bowl  game  with  Tim  O'Connell. 

•  Jack  Leary  took  off  for  Florida  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  class.  •  Tom  Mar- 
tin of  Ft.  Myers  will  spend  summers 
inMashpee.  •  Dave  Good  ofPocasset 
retired  from  Ford  Motors.  •  Pauline 
Devitt  Grasso  of  Manhattan  Beach, 
CA,  was  elected  to  B.H.S.  board  of 
directors,  advisory  board  of  Salvation 
Army  and  Equestrian  Order  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  of  Jerusalem.  •  Nick 
Gallinaro  of  Middletown,  NJ  sends 
regards  along  with  Jim  Kenneally, 
Nyal  McA'Nulty,  Bob  Shea  of  Severna 
Park,  MD,  Phil  Frazier  of  Hudson, 
NH,  Tom  Megan,  Al  Arsenault  of 
Humble  TX,  Dan  McElaney,  Art 
Conlon  of  Miami,  FL,  Dick  Fleming 
of  Wilton,  CT  and  Frank  Dooley.  • 
The  following  people  dropped  me  a 
note:  Joe  Chisholm  of  Garden  City, 
NJ,  Bert  Kelley  of  Jupiter,  FL,  Jim 
Birmingham,  Art  Powell,  George 
Gallant,  John  Healy  of  Springfield, 
VA  John  O'Connor,  Jim  Parsons, 
Anthony  Vignone,  Joe  Ottaviano,  Joe 
O'Shaughnessy  and  Dick  O'Connor 
of  Jupiter,  FL.  •  Charlie  Sheehan  of 
Palm  Coast,  FL  recently  retired  from 
Mitre  Corp.  and  will  spend  summers 
in  Newfoundlake,  NH.  •  Nick 
Loscocco  of  Stuart,  FL  retired  from 
Sears.  •  Dick  Tilley,  Bernie 
O'Sullivan,  Anthony  Loscocco,  Herb 
Emilson,  Mike  DeFeo,  Frank 
McDermott,  Bill  Doyle,  Mike 
McCarthy,  Henry  Keefe,  Mary 
McLaughlin,  Jim  Quinn,  Paul  Nolan, 
Fr.  Tom  Murray,  John  Kellaher,  Ed 
Goulart  and  Gerry  Cleary  sent  re- 
gards. •  Joe  Sheehan  of  Winthrop 
recently  retired.  •  Peter  Genovese 
also  retired,  after  27  years  with  Gen- 
eral Tire  and  10  years  with  Wang. 

•  Fred  McDonough  retired  to  the 
shores  of  Revere.  Fred,  you  have  my 
sympathy!  •  DorothyGallaghersaid 
"hello"  from  Dublin.  •  Father  Peter 
Martocchio  is  stationed  in  E. 
Weymouth.  •  Barbara  and  John 
O'Neil  have  opened  a  small  motel  in 
Old  Orchard  Beach,  called  the  Ex- 
ecutive Motel,  handy  to  the  beaches! 

•  It  was  nice  to  also  hear  from  Bernie 
Cullen,  Al  Casassa,  Joe  Shay,  Murray 
Viehl,  Fr.  Paul  Curran  of  Avon, 
Howard  MacRae  of  Hull,  Bisll 
Costello  of  Centerville,  Frank  Hogan 


of  Yardley,  PA,  Joe  Clune  of 
Cumberland,  RI,  Ken  Flynn  of 
Williamsburg,  VA  Frank  O'Brien, 
Paul  Doucette  of  Lawrenceville,  GA 
Tom  O'Connell  of  Jekyll  Island,  GA 
and  Bob  Gaughan  of  Alexandria,  VA 
•  Dick  Bands,  who  recendy  retired 
from  Raytheon,  was  recently  re- 
elected to  another  three-year-term  as 
Winthrop  selectman.  •  John  Ricci  of 
Milwaukee,  WI,  Ray  Grady  of  Silver 
Springs,  MD,  Larry  Welch,  Jerry 
Dacey,  Paul  Donovan  of  Alexandria, 
VA  John  Gleason  of  W.  Boylston, 
Tim  Thornton  of  West  Covina,  CA 
KirwinMacMillanJoe  Cunningham, 
Frank  O'Leary,  Arthur  Farley  of 
Nashua,  Henry  Gaibunas  and  Bob 
Freeley  all  wanted  to  be  remembered 
to  the  class.  •  Jim  Leonard  of  Lau- 
derdale Lakes,  FL  retired  and  is  en- 
joying golfing.  •  Dick  Schwartz  of 
San  Jose,  CA  retired  and  is  doing 
consulting  work  relative  to  health  care 
and  serves  on  the  goodwill  board  of 
academia.  •  Sorry  to  hear  that  Henry 
Riley,  7632  DeSoto  Court,  Tampa 
FL  33615  is  again  hospitalized  for  a 
while.  •  Paul  Woods  of  Chatham, 
Eric  Johnson  of  Belvedere,  CA  Nick 
Carbone,  Larry  E.  Sullivan  of  San 
Antonio,  TX,  Hugh  Donaghue,  S. 
Bethany,  DE  and  Bob  Barry  dropped 
a  line  to  say  "hi."  •  Lex  Blood  and  I 
each  had  our  first  grandchild.  Charlie 
Hanafin,  here  we  come! 
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Robert  W.  Kelly 
98  Standish  Rd. 
Watertown,  MA02172 
(617)926-0121 

Our  40th  year  is  moving  along  very 
well  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  class 
committee.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  "you  can't  please  everyone,"  but 
from  attendance  numbers  the  activity 
selections  have  seemed  to  fit  the  tastes 
of  many  classmates,  classmates  we 
haven't  seen  for  years!  The  Dinner 
Theater  was  popular  to  almost  80 
classmates.  •  The  play  "A  Man  For  All 
Seasons"  sounds  like  the  nickname  of 
the  Class  of  '53.  We  were  ready  for 
anything.  •  The  42nd  Laetare  Sun- 
day is  always  a  popular  event.  It  was 
held  on  March  2 1,  and  again  was  well 
attended.  •  Paul  Twitchell  reports 
that  the  1953  physics  graduate's  re- 
union was  a  huge  success;  1 1  of  the  1 9 
physics  majors  attended,  namely:  Dick 
Carbone,  Joe  Clougherty,  Tim  Daly, 
Mrs.  Fred  Dominick,  Bob  Feinberg, 
Peter  Gianino,  George  Lamb,  Leo 
Reynolds,  Bill  Sheehan,  Hugh 
Sweeney  and  team  mascot  Rev.  Joe 
Appleyard,  S.J.,  who  I'm  told  was 
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briefly  a  physics  major.  •  I  under- 
stand that  Leo  Murphy,  president  of 
Murphy  Management  ( Jroup,  lives  at 
11709  Lipsey  Road,  Tampa,  FL 
33618.  •  Larry  Drennan  is  pastor  of 
St.  Joseph's  Parish  in  Soudi  Lincoln. 

•  Jill  Willwcrth  is  retired  from  New 
England  Telephone.  She  lives  at  102 
Fisher  Street  in  Westboro,  MA  0 1 5  K 1 . 

•  Tom  I  .ally  is  retired  from  Allstate 
Insurance  and  lives  at  185  Mohawk 
Trail  in  Buffalo  Grove,  IL  60089. 

•  John  J.  O'Connor  lives  at  60  Dove 
Cottage  Rd.  in  Falmouth,  MA  02540. 

•  Mary  Cullinane  BRN  is  retired 
and  lives  at  17  Bird  Street  in  East 
Walpole,  MA  02032.  •  Bill  Duggan 
is  retired  and  lives  at  35  Radcliff  Rd  in 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  •  Jim 
O'Donnell  lives  at  50  Highland 
Street,  Unit  162  in  Taunton,  MA 
02780.  •  Bob  Weall  is  director  of 
community  development  in 
Stonington,  CT.  He  lives  at  2  Elaine 
St.  in  Pawcatuck,  CT  06379.  •  I  miss 
seeing  Bob  Sullivan  at  Fantasia's  in 
Cambridge.  They  tore  the  place  down! 
Bob  is  still  assistant  principal  at 
Belmont  High  School.  •  Bill  Brooks 
and  I  started  with  the  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.  together.  Then  we 
went  to  Mobil  Oil  together.  After  that 
we  parted.  Bill  stayed  with  Mobil  and 
I  bought  a  moving  business.  He's  re- 
tired in  Westwood  and  I'm  still  plug- 
gingaway  in  Stoughton.  My  company 
name  is  AT&T  Northeast  Movers. 
I'm  an  agent  for  Allied  Van  Lines,  and 
if  I  must  say  a  pretty  good  one  at  that! 

•  John  Callan  is  partner  of  Callan  & 
Sullivan  Lawyers.  John's  home  is  465 
Pine  Street  in  Lowell.  •  Joe  Swirbalus 
is  a  dentist  in  South  Boston.  Boy, 
those  Irish  sure  stick  together.  Joe 
and  Joan  live  at  50  Wildwood  Drive 
in  Needham.  •  Bob  O'Donnell  is 
also  a  dentist.  No,  he's  not  in  South 
Boston  with  the  rest  of  the  Irish.  He's 
in  Attleboro.  Bob  and  Pauline  live  at 
1 50  Bishop  Street  in  Attleboro.  •  Sad- 
ness again  touches  our  hearts  with  the 
passing  of  classmates  John  R. 
Crowley  on  Sept.  27,  1992  and  Rev. 
Joe  Greer  on  February  17.  Our 
thoughts  and  prayers  will  always  be 
with  them. 
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Francis  X.  Planner/ 
72  Sunset  Hill  Rd. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA02132 
(617)323-1592 

I  saw  Barry  Murphy  who  has  a  daugh- 
ter  who  graduated  from  BC  Law  in 
1987.  She  is  a  special  prosecutor  for 
HUD  in  Washington,  DC.  Barry  also 
has  two  other  children,  both  attend- 


ing Brown  Univ.  •  Jack  Galvin,  re- 
tired colonel  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve,  is  currently  employed  by  the 
Ouinn  Printing  Company  in  Boston. 

•  I  heard  from  Gorden  Gannon  who 
is  a  retired  U.S.  Marine  Colonel.  In 
addition  to  being  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Gannon,  Gannon  &  Sullivan, 
he  also  serves  as  the  national  VP  lor 
the  Marine  Corps  Toys  for  Tots  Foun- 
dation. He  is  living  in  Buffalo,  NY.  • 
Frank  Patchcll,  Jr.  is  residing  in 
Shrewsbury  with  his  wife  Joan.  He  is 
currently  working  for  the  New  En- 
gland Equity  in  Maynard  where  he  is 
VP.  'Jack  Flynn  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth watched  their  son,  Christopher, 
graduate  from  BC  in  1992.  •  Paul 
Leary  is  living  in  Washington,  IL.  He 
is  retired  from  Travelers  Insurance 
but  continues  to  work  as  a  consultant 
at  R.A.  Maris  &  Associates  in  Peoria. 

•  Rick  McSweeney  and  his  wife 
Dorothy  also  reside  in  Shrewsbury. 
He  is  retired  from  John  Hancock  In- 
surance Co.  His  son  Jim  was  a  1983 
graduate  of  BC.  •  Pat  Sullivan  from 
the  School  of  Nursing  has  joined  the 
professional  staff  ofNorwood  Hospi- 
tal Ambulatory  Care  Center.  She  and 
her  husband  Raymond  are  the  par- 
ents of  six  children.  •  On  April  23, 
Jack  Curtin  received  the  prestigious 
McKenney  Award  from  Boston  Col- 
lege Alumni  Association.  This  is  the 
highest  award  that  a  BC  alumnus  can 
receive  and  is  in  honor  of  outstanding 
accomplishments.  Our  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  Jack.  •  Cardinal  Ber- 
nard Law  recently  presented  the  1 3  th 
annual  Por  Cristo  award  to  John 
McNeice.  John  was  honored  for  his 
organizing  of  a  Por  Cristo  project  to 
treat  Ecuadorian  children  with  facial 
deformities. 
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Marie  J.  Kelleher 
1 2  Tappan  St. 
Melrose,  MA  02176 
(617)665-2669 

In  our  youth,  SAC  had  its  DEWLine 
and  now  the  Class  of  '55  has  its 
EMKAY  Line.  It  is  issuing  an  alert,  so 
please  take  your  appointment  book  in 
hand  and  block  out  Sept.  24  and  2  5  for 
the  kickoff  of  our  38th  year.  The 
Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  will 
be  on  campus  the  night  of  the  24th  for 
a  special  concert  in  Conte  Forum  to 
benefit  the  endowment  fund  for  schol- 
arships. Each  ticket  is  $50  and  will 
include  a  boxed  gourmet  dinner.  I've 
arranged  for  a  block  of  tickets  for  us, 
so  act  quickly  when  you  get  your 
mailing  as  tickets  will  be  limited.  • 
Saturday  the  2  5th  is  the  homecoming 


A  life  of  teaching:  Robert  Feinberg  '53  presents  Dr.  Frederick  White, 
professor  emeritus  in  the  Boston  College  physics  deportment,  with  an 
award  recognizing  his  years  of  dedication  to  students.  Dr.  White 
received  the  award  at  a  gathering  of  all  physics  graduates  from  the 
Class  of  1953  last  summer. 


football  game  against  Temple.  Could 
be  a  nice  start  to  the  fall  and  our  new 
year.  •  Mention  of  the  DEW  Line 
offers  a  perfect  segue  to  mentioning 
two  of  our  recent  retirees.  Dick 
Dunleavy  and  Paul  Murray  have 
both  retired  from  the  Navy.  I  believe 
Walter  Bankowski  and  John  Ma- 
son have  also  returned  to  civilian  life. 
Because  of  the  above  four — all  living 
in  Virginia — I  looked  at  the  most  re- 
cent class  list  and  found  seven  other 
classmates  listed  as  living  there:  Jim 
Cotter,  Francis  Flood,  Matthew 
Howard,  Tom  Joyce,  Bill  Malloy. 
Frank  Marr  and  Hugh  Mayo.  You 
men  could  have  a  mini-reunion!  • 
How  many  of  you  were  Margols  be- 
sides Hugh?  Wouldn't  it  lie  a  gTe.u 
class  project  to  tap  into  the  musical 
talent  to  entertain  the  sick  and/or 
elderly!  •  I  also  discovered  that  there 
are  two  Tom  Joyce's  in  the  class  and 
the  other  Tom  resides  right  here  in 
Melrose.  •  A  note  to  Paul  Peters — 
do  you  still  have  a  zip  code  beginning 
with  AE?  Curiosity  has  gotten  me — 
where  is  that?  I  know  you  have  been 
teaching  at  that  address.  •  Others  of 
you  have  either  retired  or  changed 
business  addresses.  •  Pat  Stanton  has 
changed  his  business  address  to  CSC 
Partners  in  Newton.  •  Ralph 
Donnelly  has  retired  from  the  Games 
Gang  Ltd.  and  is  living  on  Marco 
Island  in  Florida.  •  Joe  Evangelista  is 
now  senior  \'P  for  sales  and  market- 
ing for  Porzano  Ltd.  in  Arlington.  • 
Jim  Powers  is  an  international  sales 
manager  for  Thermedics,  Inc.  in 
Woburn,  while  David  Farrell  has  left 
educational  administration  at  Harvard 
to  do  consulting  on  information  sys- 


tems. He  can  be  found  at  his  home 
address  in  Wellesley.  •  Now  I'm  off  to 
the  mailbox  with  this  column  in  an 
attempt  to  beat  the  snowstorm  due 
tonight.  March  4.  •  Hope  to  BCingas 
many  of  you  as  possible  in  September. 
If  you've  not  been  back  to  join  us  in 
awhile,  Pops  will  be  the  perfect  place 
to  start.  I'd  like  to  stress — don't  be 
reticent  about  coming  alone.  Many- 
do,  and  fit  right  in. 
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Jane  Quigley  Hone 
425  Nassau  Ave. 
Manhasset,  NY  1 1 030 
(516)6270973 
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Steve  Barry 

1 1  Albamont  Road 

Winchester,  MA  01 890 

(617)729-6589 

All  members  of  the  class  should  have 
received  the  letter  about  the  election 
of  new  class  officers  at  the  October 
meeting  of  the  Class  Committee.  In 
case  anyone  missed  it.  Carolyn 
Kenney  Foley  is  the  new  president. 
Gus  Camelio  is  1st  vice  president. 
Jack  Kennedy  is  2nd  vice  president. 
Jim  Martin  remains  as  treasurer,  and 
Claire  Hoban  McCormack  is  secre- 
tary. Carolyn  will  step  down  in  1°°4: 
Gus  and  lack  will  move  up  one  level 
until  190o;  then  lack  will  move  up  to 
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become  president.  •  At  the  January 
meeting  of  the  Class  Committee, 
Carolyn  Foley  mentioned  that  Joan 
Carroll  Donovan's  daughter,  Denise, 
is  teaching  Russian  at  West  Point. 
Jack  McCarthy  was  proudly  telling 
everyone  that  he  and  Mary  have  wel- 
comed their  second  granddaughter, 
Sarah  Marie,  who  weighed  in  at  6  lbs., 
2  oz.  The  committee  viewed  a  video- 
tape of  Rear  Admiral  Roberta 
Hazard's  retirement  ceremony.  The 
Navy  filmed  the  entire  ceremony  and 
supplied  the  videotape  to  the  College. 
Bobbie  really  looked  like  the  epitome 
of  style  and  grace  as  she  reviewed  the 
assembled  troops.  This  edition  of  the 
class  notes  is  going  out  too  early  for  a 
report  on  our  attendance  at  the  Laetare 
Sunday  Communion  Breakfast,  but 
at  this  writing  28  have  signed  up  and 
20  for  the  BC  Pops  concert  in  Lyons 
Hall  (how  many  cups  of  coffee  did  we 
drink  there?).  Kudos  toJackMcCarthy 
and  Claire  Hoban  McCormack  for 
their  work  on  the  Communion  Break- 
fast. •  As  we  were  checking  last-minute 
details  for  this,  we  heard  that  Joe 
Reagan  and  Rev.  Francis  X.  Irwin 
are  receiving  the  1993  Alumni  Awards 
for  Excellence  in  science  and  religion, 
respectively.  Congratulations  to  them 
both.  At  last  report,  Joe  was  VP  and 
general  manager  of  Lockheed  Re- 
search and  Development  in  Califor- 
nia, and  Father  Irwin  was  pastor  of  St. 
Susanna  Church  in  Dedham  and  Sec- 
retary for  Social  Services  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Boston.  •  However,  we  can 
give  notice  of  another  social  in  the  fall 
for  the  BC  vs.  Army  football  game. 
Last  year's  event  drew  56  classmates; 
we'd  like  to  see  even  more  this  year.  • 
Vito  Tamboli  will  retire  from  the 
SSM  Health  Care  System  in  St.  Louis, 
MO  in  October.  He  served  as  director 
of  public  relations  and  personnel  at 
one  of  their  hospitals,  director  of  their 
central  office,  executive  director  of 
corporate  services,  and  senior  VP  for 
corporate  affairs.  Vito  also  served  in 
the  Army  Reserves,  retiring  as  a  colo- 
nel, and  still  serves  as  an  advisor  and 
assistant  to  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army.  He  will  continue  working 
on  health  care  issues,  especially  in 
national  health  care  reform.  •  Bill 
Casey  sent  an  update  from  South 
Carolina.  He  says  that  three  of  their 
four  children  are  studying  in  local 
college.  Bill  and  his  wife,  Jean,  are 
living  in  Greer,  SC,  about  halfway 
between  Charlotte  and  Adanta,  GA. 
He  reports  the  local  economy  is  ben- 
efiting from  a  new  BMW  plant  and 
Atlanta's  preparation  for  the  1996 
Olympics.  •JackDuffy,M.D.'sname 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  in  connec- 
tion with  his  retirement.  He  moved  to 
Dartmouth  as  founding  director  of 
the  C.  Everett  Koop  Institute.  Jack 


received  the  New  York  Medical  Col- 
lege Alumni  Medal  last  year  for  his 
exceptional  medical  career,  and  an 
honorary  degree  from  Dartmouth  in 
February  of  this  year.  The  Plenum 
Press  is  publishing  his  most  recent 
book,  Crises  in  Health  Care:  An  Inter- 
national Perspective.  •JimMartinpasses 
along  the  sad  news  that  Dan  Linehan 
is  suffering  from  an  inoperable  brain 
tumor.  Former  class  correspondent 
Ralph  Good  is  still  hospitalized  with 
a  severe  brain  injury  suffered  early  in 
1992.  Please  keep  them  in  your 
prayers.  •  A  clipping  from  the  Salem 
Evening  News  says  Jacqueline 
Sweeney  Burke  of  Danvers  has  left 
us.  She  had  been  in  charge  of  staff 
development  at  the  Peabody  Glen 
Nursing  Home.  Our  condolences  go 
to  her  husband,  John,  and  their  chil- 
dren. •  Keep  those  letters  coming!. 
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Pat  Leary  Dowling 
39  Woodside  Dr. 
Milton,  AM  02 186 
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Francis  E.  Lynch 
27  Arbutus  Ln.,  P.O.  Box  1287 
W.  Dennis,  MA  02670 
(508)  398-5368 

Patrick  F.  Cadigan,  Ph.D.,  dropped 
me  a  note  recently  and  reports  that  his 
family  is  all  well.  Pat's  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Maria  '91,  heads  up  the  Adantic 
office  for  Faces  International,  while 
daughter  Ann  and  her  husband  live 
near  Pat.  Son  David  completed  his 
fifth  year  as  the  starting  left  offensive 
guard  with  the  New  York  Jets.  Pat 
says  a  big  hello  to  all  his  BC  friends. 

•  Richard  J.  Clarke,  Jr.  is  director  of 
business  development  with  Raytheon 
in  Goleta,  CA.  •  Richard  C.  Daly  is 
partner  with  Force  5  Partnership  in 
Virginia  Beach,  VA.  •  Peter  A. 
Donovan  is  a  professor  of  law  at  the 
BC  Law  School  and  lives  in  Newton. 

•  David  P.  Geggis  is  director  of  mar- 
keting with  Jones  and  Bardett  Pub- 
lishers, Inc.  in  Boston.  •  Paul  D. 
Gould,  OD  is  now  retired  and  lives  in 
N.  Chelmsford  after  practicing  op- 
tometry for  many  years.  •  Barbara 
H.  Cosgrove  is  operations  coordina- 
tor at  Mass  General  Hospital  and  is  a 
member  of  our  Class  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. •  Stanley  M.  Kieon  is  director 
of  sales  with  Amasia  International  Ltd. 
in  Stoneham.  •  Debra  and  Kevin 
McNulty  '82  are  proud  parents  of  a 
son  born  in  early  December.  Debby  is 


the  daughter  of  John  L.  Harrington, 
while  Kevin  is  the  son  of  G.  Paul 
McNulty.  Congratulations  to  both 
grandparents.  •  Dionisio  Mirranda, 
Jr.  is  VP  of  F  &  J.M.  Carrera,  Inc.,  a 
food  and  beverage  distributor  in  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  •  Edwin  T. 
Nadeau  is  owner  of  a  CPA  business  in 
Winchester.  •  Kenneth  J.  Roos  is  a 
principal  with  J.K.  Roos  &  Associates 
inDanbury.CT.  •  Robert  J.  Tiernan 
is  an  advanced  R&D  scientist  with 
G.T.E.  in  Danvers.  •  Anthony  D. 
Zonfrelli  retired  as  principal  of 
Dedham  High  School.  Tony,  con- 
gratulations and  all  the  best  to  your 
family.  •  Condolences  of  the  Class  go 
out  to  the  families  of  the  late  Donald 
E.  Cohoon  and  John  F.  Flynn,  Jr.  • 
Sincere  sympathy  of  the  Class  is  ex- 
tended to  William  J.  Cunningham, 
Jr.  and  his  family.  His  father,  William 
J.  Cunningham  '26,  passed  away  on 
January  25.  Bill,  your  dad  was  one  of 
the  most  loyal,  dedicated  and  enthu- 
siastic alumni  that  BC  ever  produced. 
•  Class  Dues  in  the  amount  of  $20 
should  be  mailed  to  Bill  Tobin,  181 
Central  St.,  Holliston,  MA  01746.  • 
Spring  has  sprung  and  the  glorious 
days  of  summer  are  not  too  far  off. 
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Marjorie  L.  McLaughlin 
1 39  Parker  Rd. 
Needham,  MA02194 
(617)444-7252 
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David  A.  Rafferty,  Jr. 
33  Huntley  Rd. 
Hingham,  MA  02043 
(617)749-3590 

Ed  Gilmore,  member  of  our  Class 
Committee,  is  keeping  active  since 
his  retirement  from  Sears.  He  is  ac- 
tively involved  with  the  Annual  Fund, 
Pikes  Peak  Club  and  working  part- 
time  as  a  sales  consultant.  •  Helen 
Fagan  is  in  administration  at  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital.  •  Gerard  Ford 
is  a  teacher  at  Don  Bosco  High  School. 
•  Ron  Riley,  living  in  Brockton,  is 
treasury  system  manager  for  Fleet 
Bank.  •  Stewart  Shapiro  is  a  dentist 
at  the  Univ.  of  Oklahoma.  •  Ann 
Wall  Leahy  is  a  senior  staff  rep.  for 
Computervision  Corp.  •  Nick 
O'Brien  has  retired  and  is  living  in 
Manomet.  •  Bob  Hussey  is  owner  of 
Hussey  Investigation  in  Rochester, 
NY.  •  Bill  O'Brien  wrote  to  report 
that  he  has  recendy  retired  after  a  35 
year  career  with  Johnson  &  Johnson. 


Bill  is  living  in  Yardley,  PA  •  G. 
Richard  Coffey  was  recendy  ap- 
pointed senior  VPofhuman  resources 
at  the  Seagram  Co.  Ltd.  Dick  joined 
Seagram's  in  1959  and  was  recendy 
president  of  the  Seagram  Beverage 
Co.  •  Nick  Papantonis,  living  in 
Lexington,  is  general  partner  of  As- 
pen Ventures,  a  venture  capital  firm 
in  Boston.  •  BobMongillo  is  a  medi- 
cal salesman  with  the  Pathacare  Co. 
in  Orange,  CT.  •  Tom  Haley  is 
teaching  at  Cambridge  Rindge  & 
Latin.  •  Paul  Massey  is  publisher 
and  VP  of  the  Fairbanks,  Alaska  Daily 
News-Miner.  •  Dr.  John  Vancini  is 
self-employed  as  a  psychologist  in 
Robbendale,MN.  •  Betty  Theriault 
Benn  is  a  school  and  public  health 
nurse  for  the  Manchester-By  the  Sea 
School  Dept.  •  Bob  Schroeder,  liv- 
ing in  Needham,  is  the  sales  manager 
of  Key  Polymer  Corp.  •  Dick 
Harrington  is  in  technical  sales  with 
Raffi  &  Swanson  Inc.  of  Wilmington. 

•  John  Hopper  Horrigan,  living  in 
Simsbury,  CT,  is  a  sales  manager  with 
Heublein  Inc.  •  Paul  Lyons  is  an 
administrator  with  the  Cambridge 
School  Dept.  •  Rose  O'Brien 
McKinney  is  in  social  work  with  the 
city  of  Cambridge.  •  Bernie  Senick 
has  retired  from  teaching  in  the  San 
Diego,  CA  school  system.  •  Bob 
Lefebore  is  director  of  planning  for 
the  United  Way  in  Boston.  •  Emile 
Thibault  is  Living  in  Hilton  Head. 

•  Vin  Liuzzi  is  an  administrator  at 
the  Blue  Hills  Regional  Technical 
School.  •  Brian  O'Riordan  is  teach- 
ing at  Somerville  High  School.  •Mary 
Coppolino  Bevilacqua,  living  in 
Wellesley,  is  director  of  admissions 
for  Hospice  West  in  Waltham.  •  Bob 
Carr  is  manager  of  human  resources 
for  the  city  of  Biddleford,  ME. 

•  Marian  Delollis  is  president  of 
Delollis  Publishing  Service  in  Cam- 
bridge. •  JackRooney,  livingin  Stow, 
is  VP  of  Tomac  Packaging  Inc.  in 
Wobum.  •  Bob  Brooks  is  an  attor- 
ney in  Haverhill.  •  By  the  time  you 
read  this  column,  our  Class  will  have 
celebrated  their  35th  gala  reunion.  In 
order  to  keep  our  Class  activities  go- 
ing we  need  to  replenish  our  sunken 
treasury.  Please  send  your  $25  Class 
Dues  to  Jack  Mitcca  McDevitt,  28 
Cedar  St.,  Medford,  MA. 
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Sheila  Hurley  Canty 
8  Sherbrooke  Drive 
Dover,  MA  02030 
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Robert  P.  Latkany 
c/o  NML,  P.O.  Box  4008 
Darien,  CT  06820 
(203)  857-5738 

The  new  alumni  questionnaires  are 
out.  Though  there  are  some  improve- 
ments— there  still  are  some  major 
omissions.  My  real  beef  is  "Where  are 
the  kids?"  In  the  decade  plus  that  I 
have  been  class  correspondent,  the 
one  common  thing  that  everybody 
wants  to  talk  about  or  hear  about  is  the 
"kids."  The  questionnaire  simply 
eliminates  questions  about  children 
unless  they  happen  to  be  BC  grads  or 
students.  On  the  back  of  the  form 
there  is  space  at  the  bottom:  Let  the 
Class  of  1959  and  we  invite  all  other 
classes  to  join  us,  in  making  that  space 
for  the  kids:  age,  college,  year  gradu- 
ated, job,  married,  residence,  any  chil- 
dren (or  grandchildren),  and  any 
special  remarks.  •  Andrea  and  Marty 
Redington  reside  in  Concord  where 
Marty  is  New  England  sales  manager 
for  a  paper  converting  company.  Son 
Peter  is  a  senior  at  Concord  Carlisle 
High  School,  and  BC  is  a  strong  con- 
sideration for  September.  Becky  is  an 
eighth  grader.  As  ski  enthusiasts,  they 
do  a  lot  of  skiing  at  their  vacation 
home  in  Stratton  Mountain.  Marty  is 
Chairman  of  the  BC  Fund  for  the 
35th  Reunion  in  May  1994.  Be  pre- 
pared for  a  call  from  Marty  or  one  of 
his  staff  towards  this  cause.  It's  almost 
35  years!  •  George  Larkin,  capt.  of 
BC  football  '59,  and  wife  Pauline  re- 
side in  Manchester,  NH,  where 
George  is  VP  of  student  affairs  of 
New  Hampshire  College.  He  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  BC  in  1980  and  is 
president-elect  of  the  NH  chapter  of 
the  National  Football  Foundation  and 
College  Hall  of  Fame.  He  still  offici- 
ates football.  •  Anthony  DiMatto 
and  wife  Wanda  live  in  Needham. 
Tony  is  director  of  member  services 
of  the  Greater  Boston  Real  Estate 
Board  in  Wellesley.  •  Paul  Shea  and 
wife  Lois  reside  in  Holliston,  where 
Paul  is  a  partner  in  Shea  and  Shea, 
Attorneys.  •  Bill  Cratty  and  Pauline 
Parent  Cratty  are  southerners  in 
Oakton,  VA.  Bill  is  project  manager 
for  Computer  Based  Systems  in  Ar- 
lington, and  enjoys  golfing  around 
the  D.C.  area.  Old  floormate  Joe 
Manfreda  and  wife  Vicky  have  re- 
sided in  Chicago  area  for  quite  some 
time.  Joe  is  in  industrial  manufactur- 
ing in  Harvey,  Illinois.  He  retired 
from  the  USCGR  after  30  years  of 
service.  •  DanHanley  and  wife  Mary 
Louise  live  in  Westford.  Dan  is  AVP 
and  branch  manager  for  AG  Edwards 
in  Chelmsford.  •  Matthew  Dillon, 


Jr.  ill  Falmouth,  manager  of  William 
Mullin  Properties  and  a  former  cater- 
ing director  lor  the  Lantana  and  I  lart 
Bros.  Catering  in  Randolph,  died  on 
Nov.  23.  Condolences  from  the  Class 

of '59  to  his  son,  Robert  of  Chatham 
and  daughter,  Sara.  •  Finally,  I  have 
just  learned  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
McManus,  S.J.,  administrator  and 
chaplain  of  BC  for  5  I  years,  death  on 
Feb.  1  at  the  age  of  8 1 . 1  le  was  born  in 
Roxbury  and  began  a  career  at  BC  in 
1942  after  his  ordination  that  lasted 
until  this  year.  I  le  was  Dean  of  Men  in 
CBAfor21  years,  and  in  1958  became 
Secretary  of  the  University  until  1976. 
The  funeral  was  on  Feb.  4  at  St. 
Ignatius.  He  was  definitely  an  integral 
part  of  the  Class  of  1959  and  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  both  our  class  and 
the  university  as  a  whole.  May  his  soul 
rest  in  peace. 
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Maryjane  Mulvanity  Casey 
28  Briarwood  Dr. 
Taunton,  MA  02780 
(508)  823-1188 
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Joseph  R.  Carty 
920  Main  St. 
Norwell,  MA  02061 

Condolences  to  the  family  of  Tom 
Keaney  who  died  in  early  February  in 
Auburn,  ME.  Tom  was  a  retired  in- 
surance broker  and  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  community  activities, 
government,  church  and  sports.  • 
Heard  from  Charlie  Lane  who  has 
practiced  law  in  Portland,  ME  since 
1964  and  has  served  as  Portland's 
associate  corporation  counsel  since 
1969.  Charlie  and  his  wife  Cathy  re- 
cently celebrated  their  24th  wedding 
anniversary.  The  Lane's  two  children 
are  in  college  in  Maine.  Charlie  re- 
lates that  he  has  completed  reading  all 
of  the  novels  of  somebody  named 
Charles  Dickens.  •  Cynthia  Mello 
Costa  is  living  and  working  in  Fall 
River  as  a  nurse  after  raising  six  chil- 
dren, who  are  either  in  college  or  have 
graduated.  •  Why  not  drop  me  a 
line — the  column  is  getting  skimpy. 
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Patricia  McCarthy  Dorsey 
53  Clarke  Road 
Needham,  MA  02 192 
(617)235-3752 


Braving  the  rain:  Paula  Fitzgerald  Bloomquist  '61  collected  food  at  the 
Boston  College  Alumni  Association  food  drive  with  her  daughter  last 
fall.  Through  generous  alumni  support,  Second  Helping  donated  more 
than  2,500  pounds  of  food  to  the  Greater  Boston  Food  Bank. 
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John  H.  Rossetti 
9  Raleigh  Rd. 
Dover,  MA  02032 
(508)  785-2496 

Every  so  often  the  LT.S.  Postal  Service 
leaves  a  letter  for  me  that  is  not  only 
gratifying  to  receive  but  almost  writes 
this  column  on  its  own  merit.  The 
following  is  from  Jack  McDowell 
who  has  recovered  from  an  earlier 
reported  accident:  While  taking  a 
break  from  the  holiday  vacation  at 
their  Florida  condo,  the  McDowell's 
made  a  side  trip  to  the  Tampa  bowl 
game  to  sit  with  Tommie  Hynes  and 
family,  said  a  few  words  above  the  din 
to  Red  Martin  and  was  told  that 
Larry  Eisenauer  was  seen  in  the 
crowd.  A  downtown  hotel's  BC  re- 
ception produced  Pat  and  Bob 
Hannon  who  joined  the  McDowells 
for  dinner  after  visiting  the  Harmons' 
Hutchinson  Island  condo.  To  rein- 
force the  fact  that  the  world  is  truly  a 
small  place, Jack's  old  accounting  pro- 
fessor, Fred  Zappala.  now  retired,  was 
among  the  cocktail  circuit  guests. 
•  Smaller  items  but  worth  equal  mus- 
ing include:  Phil  Davis  anil  wife  Man 
live  in  Boston's  new  old  \\  est  Fnd 
where  he  is  an  attorney  with 
Sugarman,  Rogers  et  al.  Phil  received 
his  LLB  from  Suffolk  Univ.  Daugh- 


ter Suzanne  is  a  BC  '84  and  BC  Law 
'87  grad.  •  J  ulianne  and  John  .\  lackey 
are  Cape  Cod  residents.  He  is  a 
Georgetown  Law  Center  1965  grad 
with  a  JD  degree.  Son  Sean  is  a  1990 
kcanc  State  College  grad  and  Mat- 
thew a  1991  Colby  College  grad. 
•  Patricia  Regan  of  Milton  is  a  nurs- 
ing administrator  at  MGH  where  she 
works  in  staff  utilization.  •  Maureen 
Buchanan  Mitchell  of  Boston  will 
be  attending  a  special  BC  graduation 
this  Spring  to  see  her  son  Christopher 
receive  his  degree.  Having  a  master's 
from  Catholic  Univ..  she  is  owner  of 
the  Tobin  Funeral  Home  on  Boston's 
Massachusetts  Ave.  •  A  note  from 
Chestnut  Hill's  Danny  Cohen  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  been  made  office 
automation  clerk  in  the  quality  divi- 
sion for  the  federal  government's  de- 
fense contracting  management.  NT 
District.  Dan  has  2 1  years  with  fed- 
eral service  and  is  enjoying  his  new 
position.  'John J.  kavanaugh.  resi- 
dent of  Hanover,  NT1.  ts  director  of 
grants  and  contracts  for  Dartmouth 
College.  He  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
Univ.  of  Maine.  1""  3.  He  and  his  wife 
Ellen  have  four  children.  Son  John 
w  cnt  to  Colorado  State  Univ..  daugh- 
ters Margaret  and  Maureen  went  to 
Keane  State  College  and  Shelagh  at- 
tended Plymouth  State  College.  • 
Roger  Sweeney  works  for  Rogers. 
1  larding  and  Hall  Insurance.  He  and 
wife  Constance  are  .\  led  field  residents. 
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•  Washington,  DCs  own  Robert 
Ritchie  has  the  true  alumni  spirit  as 
both  host  and  correspondent.  He 
shares  with  us  that  a  mini-reunion  of 
'61  area  grads  occurred  as  part  of  the 
Capitol's  annual  BC  Club  dinner.  The 
last  event  was  in  honor  of  Fr.  Monan 
and  held  at  the  National  Press  Club 
where  an  honored  guest  was  George 
Downey,  former  Alumni  Board  presi- 
dent. Army  Brig.  Gen.  Tom  Jones 
arranged  space  at  the  Officers  Ath- 
letic Club  for  a  special  breakfast  and 
Asst.  Dept.  Sec.  of  Defense  Bill 
Sharkey  followed  with  a  personally 
escorted  tour  the  Pentagon.  Besides 
Bill  and  Tom,  Bob  Ritchie,  Robert 
Chaisson,  Charles  White,  Jr.  and 
Edward  J.  Burke  were  on  patrol. 
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Rosemary  Hanley  Goran 
30  Ransom  Road 
Newton  Centre,  MA  02159 
(617]965-0636 
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Richard  N.  Hart,  Jr. 
5  Amber  Rd. 
Hingham,  MA  02043 
(617)749-3918 

Our  condolences  to  the  family  of 
Daniel  J.  Coughlin,  Jr.  who  passed 
away  in  December.  He  taught  at 
Somerville  High  School  for  over  20 
years.  He  is  survived  by  his  mother 
and  two  sons.  •  Best  of  luck  to  Steven 
Mitchell,  who  recendy  joined  North- 
ern Trust  Bank  of  Florida  in  Naples  as 
a  VP  of  trust  and  estate  administra- 
tion. He,  his  wife  Virginia  and  three 
sons  reside  in  Bonita  Springs,  FL.  • 
Also  best  of  luck  to  Bernie  Gately, 
who  retired  as  a  colonel  in  November 
after  30  years  of  active  duty  in  Army 
Intelligence.  Since  leaving  the  Army, 
he  has  been  working  as  a  defense 
analyst  with  Man  Tech  Advanced 
Systems  International,  Inc.  in  Falls 
Church,  VA.  •  Also  best  of  luck  to 
Thom  Wolek,  who  was  recendy  made 
VP  and  manager  of  the  Miami  Office 
for  the  Chase  Manhattan  U.S.  Private 
Bank.  Thom  is  a  certified  trust  and 
financial  advisor.  •  Congratulations 
to  Bill  Barry  who  received  the  Callan 
'Volunteer  of  the  Year"  Award  at  a 
recent  BC  telethon  volunteer  appre- 
ciation dinner.  •  James  Bailey-Gates 
is  manager  of  the  gasoline  division  at 
Wesson  Inc.  in  Waterbury,  CT.  He 
resides  with  his  wife  Arlene  in 
Farmington,  CT.  •  Dr.  Gilbert 
Connolly  is  associated  with  the  Univ. 


Hospital  in  Boston.  He  resides  with 
his  wife  Mary  and  family  in  Wellesley 
Hills.  •  Eileen  Connors  is  a  teacher 
at  the  Boston  Latin  Academy  and 
resides  in  Milton.  •  Joseph  Cushing 
is  a  consultant  for  Electronic  Data 
Systems  in  Dallas,  TX.  He  resides 
with  his  wife  Carole  in  Frisco,  TX.  • 
M.  Patricia  Dalton  is  executive  di- 
rector of  Griffin  Home  Care  in  Derby, 
CT,  where  she  also  resides.  She  is  also 
on  the  boards  of  many  community 
groups.  'Jeremiah  Foley  is  a  VP  for 
the  Cooperative  Central  Bank  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  also  resides.  •  Dr. 
Charles  Hatem  is  associate  chief  of 
medicine  at  Mount  Auburn  Hospital 
in  Cambridge,  and  resides  with  his 
wife  Barbara  in  Newtonville.  •  John 
Hennigan  is  a  senior  VP  at  Johnson 
&  Higgins  in  Boston,  and  resides  with 
his  wife  Theresa  in  Westwood.  • 
Henry  Hooton  is  a  guidance  counse- 
lor in  the  Revere  school  department. 
He  resides  with  his  wife  Joan  in 
Melrose,  where  he  is  on  the  board  of 
alderman.  •  Stephen  McKenna  is  a 
VP  with  Marriott  Corp.  in  Bethesda, 
MD.  He  resides  with  his  wife  Lolita  in 
Potomac,  MD.  Their  son  is  a  1992 
graduate  of  BC.  •  John  Mullen  is 
presidentoftheNetamCorp.  inNorth 
Hardand,  VT.  He  resides  in  Rye,  NH 
with  his  wife  Carol.  •  Thomas  Regan 
is  a  regional  VP  for  Met.  Life  Insur- 
ance in  Paoli,  PA.  He  resides  with  his 
wife  Donna  in  Wayne,  PA.  •  Robert 
T.  Conaughton,  director  of  com- 
munity development  for  the  City  of 
Cranston,  RI,  was  recendy  named  to 
acting  director  of  administration.  He 
is  also  the  founder  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  COD  AC,  a  drug  treat- 
ment agency,  and  serves  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Mental 
Health  Services  of  Cranston,  Johnston 
and  Northwestern  Rhode  Island. 
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Mary  Ann  Brennan  Keyes 
94  Abbott  Rd. 
Wellesley,  MA  021 81 
(617]  235-6226 

My  telephone  bill  is  beginning  to  look 
like  the  national  debt — calling  all  over 
the  country  searching  for  news  of  our 
classmates.  So,  if  you  have  anything 
about  yourselves  that's  fit  to  print, 
drop  me  a  line!  •  Marsha  Whelan 
was  in  Rome  as  a  representative  from 
the  United  States  at  the  first  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Evangelization. 
Marsha  has  worked  tirelessly  for  the 
Archdiocese  of  Miami  and  on  a  na- 
tional level  for  evangelization  in  the 
Church.  In  December,  she  was  rec- 
ognized for  her  work  and  awarded  the 


Pro  Ecclesia  et  Pontifice  award — an 
award  bestowed  by  the  Holy  Father 
to  lay  men  and  women  in  recognition 
of  distinguished  service  to  the  Church. 
Marsha  also  has  her  own  weekly  half 
hour  radio  program  and  is  the  assis- 
tant producer  for  the  Archdiocesan 
English-speaking  radio  programs  in 
Miami.  Congratulations  Marsha,  and 
if  you  ever  need  a  guest  on  your  radio 
program,  Marty  or  Mary  would  love 
it!  •  Mary  Feeley  Cogavin  recendy 
joined  the  Winchester  office  of 
Carlson  Real  Estate.  Mary,  her  hus- 
band John  and  two  daughters,  Ann 
and  Lynn,  live  in  Winchester  where 
Mary  is  an  active  volunteer  at  Win- 
chester Hospital.  Mary  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Winton  Club  and  the 
Winchester  Home  and  Garden  Club. 
With  so  many  of  us  as  real  estate 
brokers,  we  could  have  quite  a  na- 
tional referral  network.  •  While  vaca- 
tioning on  Key  Largo,  Ann 
Tomasello  O'Hearn  and  her  hus- 
band John  bumped  into  Betsy 
Baldwin  Jayne  and  her  husband  Paul 
Skudder.  Betsy  and  Paul  were  mar- 
ried in  November  and  live  in  Pelham, 
NY.  Paul  is  a  surgeon  associated  with 
NY  Hospital,  and  Betsy  continues  to 
sell  real  estate  for  Ann  Desantis  Re- 
alty. Betsy's  son  David  is  married  and 
living  in  San  Francisco,  and  her  daugh- 
ter Lisa  Sippel  is  married,  living  in 
N.Y.C.  and  working  for  Newsweek. 
Betsy  and  Paul  just  returned  from 
New  Zealand,  where  her  third  child, 
Debbie,  leads  bike  tours  for  Back  Road 
Bicycle  Tours.  Her  youngest  son, 
Stephen,  is  working  for  Liz  Claiborne 
in  N.Y.  •  Hope  see  you  at  the  Mass  at 
Newton  Chapel  on  the  Sunday  of 
Reunion  Weekend,  May  23. 
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William  P.  Koughan 
173TenEyckSt. 
Watertown,  NY  13601 
(315)785-4132 

National  Grange  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  in  Keene,  NH  announced 
that  David  E.  Bergson,  Jr.  has  been 
named  a  senior  district  marketing 
manager  within  the  New  England 
marketing  area.  •  Frederick  L. 
Bouchard  is  a  free-lance  writer  in 
Brookline.  •  William  J.  Bowles  is 
with  Continental  Insurance  Company 
in  Caanbury,  NJ.  *  Frederick  T. 
Bryan  is  manager  of  the  PhoenixPro- 
gram  at  Raytheon  Company  and  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Experi- 
mental Test  Pilots.  Former  Associate 
U.S.  Attorney  General  Wayne  A. 
Budd  has  joined  the  Boston  law  firm 
of  Goodwin,  Procter  &  Hoar  as  a 


partner.  •  Mary  Bradley  Cavanaugh 
is  a  nurse  anesthetist  in  Falls  Church, 
VA,  and  she  was  promoted  to  Captain 
in  the  U.S.N.R.  •  Paul  R  Chabot  is 
production  supervisor  with  Vishay/ 
Sprague  Sanford,  Inc.  in  Sanford,  ME. 

•  Attorneyjoseph  G.  Cosgrove  prac- 
tices in  Newton  Center.  •  Charles  L. 
Cunis  is  a  partner  at  Cunis  Nolan  & 
Company,  Inc.  of  Danbury,  CT. 

•  Charles  C.  Dalton  is  in  general  law 
practice  in  Ipswich.  •  JohnF.  Deveer 
is  an  investment  executive  with  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Company  in  Atlanta,  GA, 
and  is  president  elect  of  Civitan  Club 
of  Adanta.  'John  J.  Donahue  is  VP 
of  regional  affairs  for  Bristol-Myers 
Company  in  Princeton,  NJ.  •  Patricia 
Bocchichio  Donohoe  lives  in 
Lynnfield.  •  Joseph  J.  Dubois  is  di- 
rector of  data  analysis  division  at  the 
U.S.  Dept.  ofLabor,  OHSAin  Wash- 
ington, DC.  •  Marie  E.  Duggan  is 
administrator  of  Boston  Eye  Surgery 
Center.  •  Arthur  J.  Fandel  is  presi- 
dent of  Seneca  Systems  &  Services  in 
Pittsford,  NY.  •  Patricia  A.  Fino 
teaches  Spanish  and  French  at  Walsh 
Middle  School  in  Framingham.  •  Paul 
F.  Fitzpatrick  is  manager  of  industry 
analysis  at  IDG  Publishing  in 
Framingham.  •  John  J.  Flaherty  is 
the  owner  of  O'Flaherty's  in  Salem. 

•  Francis  G.  Gentry  is  a  professor 
and  head  of  the  German  Dept.  at 
Perm  State  in  University  Park,  PA. 

•  Nina  Celona  Geraci  is  a  clinical 
social  worker  in  Providence,  RI.  •  Jo- 
seph A.  Gergen  is  a  sports  columnist 
with  Newsday  in  Long  Island,  NY. 

•  Paul  J.  Glasheen  is  controller  at 
Merchants  Tire  Company  in  Boston. 

•  Edward  J.  Gurry  is  president  of 
Master  Marble  Care  of  America,  Inc. 
in  Dorchester.  •  Thomas  R.  Hawkes 
is  senior  VP  of  Budget  Rent-A-Car 
Corp.  in  Lisle,  IL.  •  Edward  J.  Leary 
is  a  subcontract  manager  with 
Raytheon  in  Tewksbury.  •  Beryl  M. 
Maguire  is  a  staff  nurse  at  The  High- 
lands of  Burbank  Hospital  in 
Fitchburg.  •  Attorney  Matthew  J. 
McDonnell  is  president  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  Norfolk  County. 

•  Garrett  T.  Reagan  is  a  financial 
planner  with  Robert  Thomas  Securi- 
ties in  Hanover  and  is  a  hockey  coach 
at  Hingham  High  School.  •  Peter  V. 
Rossiteris  president  of  CM.  Associ- 
ates, a  gourmet  seafood  company  in 
North  Andover.  •  James  W.  Shea  is 
VP  of  sales  for  HartzMountain  Corp. 
in  Harrison,  NJ.  •  Paul  A.  Solaqua  is 
president  and  publisher  at  Watersun 
Publishing  Company  in  Swampscott. 

•  Mary  A.  Sposini  is  a  social  worker 
at  Cape  Cod  Hospital.  •  Elizabeth 
Bartholomew  Vrees  is  a  realtor  in 
Exeter,  NH.  •  Richard  D.  Willix  is 
president/founder  of  a  Sports  Medi- 
cine Institute  in  Boca  Raton,  FL. 
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•Judith  Corbctt  Mcro,  Esq.,  died 

on  November 28,  1992.*  Michael  F. 
Murphy  died  on  December  28, 1992 

in  Ponte  Vcdra  Beach,  FL  after  an 
extended  illness.  I  le  joined  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  in  1 966  and  was  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Jacksonville 
office  from  1 985  until  his  retirement 
in  1990.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Carole. 
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Marie  Craigin  Wilson 
1 03 1 9  Grant  Lane 
Overland  Park,  KS66212 

Greetings!  Hopefully,  spring  is  now 
here  in  full  force  As  I  write  this  in 
Kansas  City,  we  got  1 0  inches  of  snow 
last  night,  and  it's  still  falling  this 
morning!  Enough  of  that!  •  Judy 
DeMarco  is  living  in  N.Y.C.  and  is 
director  of  special  projects  at  the  Jew- 
ish Medical  Center  of  Long  Island.  • 
Sr.  H.  Kathleen  Hughes,  RSCJ  is 
living  in  Chicago.  She  has  a  doctorate 
from  Notre  Dame  and  is  a  professor 
at  Catholic  Theological,  also  in  Chi- 
cago. •  Elinor  Whitney  King  is  di- 
rector of  the  Bright  Horizons 
Children's  Center  in  Cambridge, 
where  she  also  lives.  •  Mary  Jo 
Quellette  Kelleher  is  a  special  edu- 
cation teacher  in  Glastonbury,  CT.  • 
Carol  Donovan  Levis  and  husband 
John  '63  are  self-employed  and  live  in 
Attleboro.  •  Julie  Eenlon  Nagle  is 
principal  of  the  Merrimack 
Montessori  School  in  Haverhill.  • 
Heard  from  Marilyn  Kuhn 
Richardson  at  Christmas.  She's  a 
judge  in  Harker  Heights,  TX  and 
lives  in  Austin.  She  and  Craig  have 
two  sons;  Blake,  in  law  school  and 
Kent,  a  third-year  student  at  the  Univ. 
of  Texas.  •  Also  heard  from  Patty 
Lyster  Vitty .  She  was  Maureen  Kane 
Allman's  roommate  freshman  year. 
She's  fine,  living  in  Moorestown,  NJ, 
and  plans  on  coming  to  the  reunion  in 
May.  And  speaking  of  Maureenzo, 
she  and  George  '63  have  two  girls; 
Elizabeth,  who  went  to  Harvard  un- 
dergraduate and  is  in  her  last  year  at 
Harvard  Business  School,  and  Kristen, 
who  graduated  from  Georgetown  and 
is  living  in  N.Y.C.  Maureen  and 
George  live  in  Wesrwood  and  sum- 
mer in  Scituate.  •  That's  it  for  now. 
Please  send  more  news  so  I'll  have  lots 
to  write  next  time.  See  you  in  May! 
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Ellen  E.  Kone 

15  Glen  Rd. 

Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02 18! 

I  have  not  one  morsel  of  news  tor  the 
class.  Granted  this  was  a  big  birthday 
year  for  us  all,  hut  must  we  be  reclu- 
sive? Have  a  wonderful  spring  and 
summer!  Let  me  in  on  some  little 
tidbits  of  news  before  another  half 
century  passes  and  be  happy! 
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Ann  Marie  DeNisco  L'Abbate 
1 843  1  st  Ave.,  #4  South 
New  York,  NY  10128 
(212)348-2955 

Congratulations  to  Judy  Sullivan  on 
her  marriage  to  John  Besher! 
Rosemarie  Van  Eyck  Winslow  and 

Ted  attended  the  wedding  in  Rancho 
Santa  Fe,  CA,  with  Ted  giving  the 
bride  away.  Judy  introduced  Ted  to 
Rosemarie  over  27  years  ago! 
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Patricia  McNulty  Harte 
6  Everett  Ave. 
Winchester,  MA  01 890 
(617)729-1187 

Dave  Falwell  is  with  Fleet  Bank  of 
Massachusetts.  He  is  a  director  of 
Junior  Achievement  for  northern  New- 
England  as  well  as  a  director  of  the 
National  Scoliosis  Foundation  and 
the  Thyroid  Foundation  of  America. 
He  and  his  wife,  Lynn,  live  in 
Wellesley.  •  Tim  Holland  is  presi- 
dent of  Markham  Priest  Insurance, 
Inc.  in  Ayer.  Tim  is  also  president  of 
the  Ayer  Chamber  of  Commerce.  • 
Judy  and  Tony  Covino's  daughter 
Barbara  is  an  elementary  and  math 
major  at  BC.  She  has  recendy  been  to 
Rome  with  the  University  Chorale. 
Their  daughter  Elizabeth  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Assumption  College.  •  I  heard 
from  many  classmates  who  wanted  to 
talk  to  Dick  Cremin.  Among  them 
were  Joe  Hannold,  who  is  president 
of  an  insurance  agency  in  Havertown, 
PA.  He  and  his  wife  Diane  have  a  son 
who  graduated  from  LiPenn.  •  Jim 
Nelson  reported  that  Bob  Murphy 
nearly  drowned  off  the  cost  ofMartha's 
Vineyard  when  his  boat  capsized.  He 
is  now  in  good  health,  working  in 
Boston  and  spending  as  much  time  as 
possible  on  the  Vineyard  playing  his 
guitar.  •  I  heard  from  Bob  Pisinsla, 
Bob  Petit  and  John  Frechette.  John 


anil  his  wife  are  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  are  back  in  the 
area.  •  U'c  were  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  ot  Jim  Sulliwn 
We  extern)  our  sincere  sympathy  to 
Kathy  McV'arish  Sullivan  and  their 
four  children. 
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Gretchen  Sterling 
14  Morse  Rd. 
Wayland,  MA  01778 

New  England  has  had  more  snow 
than  I  can  ever  remember  seeing,  and 
those  who  live  here  are  ready  for  win- 
ter to  end  and  spring  to  be  upon  us.  • 
Had  a  belated  Christmas  letter  from 
Mary  Thilman  Hasselbring  from 
Bermuda,  where  she  and  Lee  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  all  aspects  of  outdoor 
life.  Lee  actually  wrote  it  because,  he 
said,  Man-  was  busy  with  her  37  fifth 
graders  building  a  55ft.  inflatable 
whale.  She  continues  to  love  her  teach- 
ing and  works  tirelessly  at  making 
learning  exciting  for  her  students. 
Anyone  who  teaches  or  has  taught  can 
appreciate  how  difficult  that  would  be 
with  37  fifth  graders!  Lee  teaches  at 
the  military  base  in  Bermuda,  and 
because  the  school  is  getting  smaller, 
their  future  is  uncertain.  Thev  have  a 
newaddress;USNAS,PSC  1002,  PO 
Box2232,FpoAE  09727-2232. Their 
oldest  son  Doug,  who  graduated  from 
Univ.  of  Illinois  in  advertising,  lives 
with  them.  Tim,  the  second,  is  a  fresh- 
man at  Univ.  ot  Illinois,  and  Gretchen 
is  a  high  school  freshman.  •  Many  of 
us  are  planning  the  weddings  of  our 
children.  TinkO'ConnorNeubert's 
daughter  Missy  will  be  married  this 
summer  as  will  my  daughter  Nori.  • 
Betty  Farrell  Wallace's  son  is  a  fresh- 
man at  Harvard.  •  Would  love  to  hear 
from  you. 
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Kathleen  Brennan  McMenimen 
147TrapeloRd. 
Waltham,  MA  02154 
(617)  894-1247 

New  Year's  Eve  1002  w  as  a  very  spe- 
cial treat  for  my  children  and  me!  We 
traveled  to  Tampa,  FL  to  join  with 
hundreds  of  loyal  and  dedicated  BC 
alumni,  family  and  friends  to  cheer 
our  energetic  and  enthusiastic  BC 
Eagles  football  team  on  at  the  Hall  of 
Fame  Bowl  game.  In  addition  to  the 
many  Waltham  friends  who  traveled 
down  to  watch JefFRyan,  Rupert  En- 
glish and  J  oe  DeNucci  in  action,  1  was 


thrilled  to  sec  so  many  < 
the  fireworks  rally  on  the  c*t  of  the 
game'  Of  courv:.  Ed  I  olcs  -*s  there 
cheering  on  vjn/OB,  ( »lenn.  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Chairman  Dick  S 
and  Dane  Baird  and  family  »  ere  all  m 
attendance.  And  the  biggest  surprise 
to  me  was  meeting  Mark 
Vandcnberg  vt  hose  6  ft.  9  in.  son  is  an 
offensive  tackle.  Excitement,  jubila- 
tion and  nostalgia  permeated  the 
v.  arm.  Tampa  evening  and  I  w  as  trans- 
formed back  some  2  3  years  to  the  fun- 
filled  rallies  we  had  in  McHugh  and 
Roberts  before  many,  many  sports 
events.  •  There  are  many  opportuni- 
ties to  participate  and  enjoy  BC  as  it  is 
now.  and  I  continue  to  encourage  our 
classmates  to  get  involved.  •  Fr.  Ri- 
chard Gross.  SJ.  is  pastor  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  Parish  in  Storrs,  CT 
after  serving  as  Chaplain  of  Phillips 
Andos-er  Academy  for  the  past  1 1 
years.  •  John  Tetr  had  a  sisit  on 
January  22  at  his  home  in  Lebanon, 
MO  from  John  F.  Wissk 
CGSOM  '72.  executive  director  of 
the  Alumni  Association.  John,  who  is 
confined  to  a  »  heelchair.  resides  with 
his  mother.  He  would  welcome  a  sisit 
from  any  classmate  who  may  be  trav- 
eling through  Missouri  on  Interstate 
44.  Ed  O'Riley.  w  ho  practices  law  in 
Kansas  City,  visits  John  regularly.  • 
On  a  sadder  note,  I  receis-ed  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Anne  Killelea  who  writes 
of  her  son's  death,  classmate  John  R 
Killelea  in  Belmont.  CA  John,  for- 
merly of  Quincy,  was  a  quality  assur- 
ance manager  for  the  TClBR  Co.  He 
served  as  a  captain  with  the  Air  Force 
from  1967  to  1976  and  was  awarded 
his  company's  presidential  award  for 
1990.  Our  condolences  are  sent  to 
John's  mother,  his  wife,  Fay,  and  two 
daughters,  Charlotte  and  Katherine. 
RcquiaaU  in  pjw,  •  L'ntil  the  next 
issue,  au  rcvoir  and  wiite  soon. 
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Catherine  Beyer  Hurst 
1 46  Willow  St. 
Acton,  MA  01 720 
(508)  263-9598 
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Charles  ond  Mary-Anne  Benedict 

84  Rocklond  Place 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA  02164 

Donald  F.X.  Lynch  is  executive  \"P 
and  treasurer  of  the  United  Coopera- 
tive Bank  of  W.  Springfield.  Don  and 
wife  Barbara  live  in  Wilbraham.  • 
Charles  Bowser,  Jr.  is  a  partner  in 
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the  law  firm  of  Lee,  Levine  &  Bowser 
on  Berkeley  St.  in  Boston.  Charlie  has 
served  as  a  justice  of  the  Mass.  trial 
court.  He  and  wife  Denise  reside  in 
Sudbury.  •  Richard  Frucci  is  manag- 
ing director  and  director  of  research 
at  Putnam  Management  Co.  in  Bos- 
ton. Dick  received  his  MBA  from 
Univ.  ofPittsburgh.  Heand  wife  Linda 
Ann  live  in  Hingham.  •  Carolyn 
Meeghan  Huard,  Ph.D.  is  a  clinical 
psychologist  at  George  Washington 
Univ.  Medical  Center.  Carolyn  re- 
ceived her  M.S.  from  Univ.  of  Mary- 
land and  her  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  from  the 
Catholic  Univ.  She  and  husband  Paul 
'66  live  in  Rockville  with  daughters 
Jessica  Lynn,  15  and  Noelle  Elaine, 
11.  •John  Patti,M.D.  is  a  radiologist 
at  Salem  Hospital.  John  earned  his 
M.D.  at  Yale.  John  and  wife  Patricia 
Bess  Patti  '69  live  in  Lynnfield.  •  Jane 
Liddel  Gould  has  her  master's  in 
educational  administration  from 
Leslie  College.  Jane  and  husband 
Harold  '63  look  forward  to  their 
daughter  Carolyn's  graduation  from 
BCthisMay.  •MarkBrannon,M.D. 
is  president  of  Princeton  Gastroen- 
terology in  Princeton,  NJ,whereMark 
and  wife  Sally  also  live.  •  Jack  Lam- 
bert is  president  of  JJ  Hat  Center  at 
310  Fifth  Avenue  in  N.Y.C.  Jack  and 
wife  Cheryl  Lynn  reside  in  Wyckoff, 
NJ.  •  Andrew  Ballassare,  M.D.  is  a 
rheumatologist  with  Arthritis  Con- 
sultants in  St.  Louis,  MO.  Andy  re- 
ceived his  M.D.  from  St.  Louis  Univ. 
in  1 97 1 .  Andy's  wife,  Connie,  passed 
away  last  year.  •  Edward  J.  Riehl  is 
general  counsel  and  VP  of  law  and 
operations  at  Dontech,  an  informa- 
tion services  company,  in  Chicago. 
Ed  lives  in  Hinsdale,  IL.  •  Bob 
Reardon,  Jr.  is  an  attorney  with 
Reardon  &  Nazzaro,  PC  in  New  Lon- 
don, CT.  Bob  received  his  J.D.  from 
Fordham  in  1970.  Bob  and  wife  Lise 
live  in  Niantdc.  •  Bob  Hyland  is  alive 
and  well  in  White  Plains,  NY.  •  Ralph 
Hannabury  has  been  selected  as  the 
new  mathematics  coordinator  in 
Melrose.  Ralph  will  coordinate  all 
math  for  grades  6-12  in  the  public 
schools.  •  David  W.  Shores  writes  to 
inform  us  of  the  passing  of  his  wife, 
Pat,  who  died  ofbreastcancerinjanu- 
ary.  The  Class  offers  its  condolences 
to  Sandy  and  his  son  Ryan,  7,  who 
reside  in  Newport  Beach  and  Rancho 
Mirage,  CA  Please  remember  Pat  in 
your  prayers.  •  To  all  who  have  chil- 
dren graduating  this  spring,  we  ex- 
tend our  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  graduates — but  also  to 
you  our  Classmates!  Congratulations 
for  surviving;  supporting;  and  sur- 
mounting all  odds  to  give  your  family 
a  better  chance  at  success.  Thank  you 
for  remembering  "Ever  to  Excel." 
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Faith  Brouitlard-Hughes 
1 9  Marrick  Court 
Centerville,  MA  02632 
(508]  790-2785 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  has 
named  Sherie  Mullen  Welch  as  clerk 
of  court.  For  the  past  16  years,  Sherie 
has  served  as  a  law  assistant  to  succes- 
sive justices  of  the  court.  In  a  previous 
life,  she  taught  science  at  the  junior 
high  and  high  school  levels.  •  Anne 
Caswell  Prior  lost  her  mother-in- 
law  quite  suddenly  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember. Some  ofyoumay  have  known 
that  Mrs.  Prior  was  hospitalized  at 
reunion  time.  Anne's  daughter 
Marianne  is  in  Washington  as  a  con- 
gressional page  to  the  house  docu- 
mentarian  for  the  remainder  of  this 
school  year.  Watch  her  on  CSPAN.  • 
Adrienne  Tarr  Free  sent  a  card  from 
Punta  Nizuc,  Cancun.  Does  anyone 
else  travel?  Please  improve  my  post- 
card collection  with  news.  Let  us  hear 
from  the  West  Coast! 
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Judith  Anderson  Day 
415  Burr  St. 
Fairfield,  CT  06430 
(203)  255-2448 

The  Class  of  1 968  Reunion  Commit- 
tee has  been  busy  making  exciting 
plans  for  our  Silver  Anniversary  Cel- 
ebration. We  hope  to  have  a  wonder- 
ful turn  out  for  our  25  th  Anniversary 
Reunion  Weekend  May  2 1  -23.  •  Bob 
Durgin  has  been  named  senior  VP  of 
Merkert  Enterprises.  He  and  his  wife 
Midge  and  their  children  live  in 
Hingham.  •  Thomas  Breslin  has 
been  appointed  Albany  County  Court 
Judge  by  New  York  Governor  Mario 
Cuomo.  Tom  had  previously  been 
elected  to  Albany  County  Family 
Court  in  1990.  •James  Sgroi  has 
joined  Watertown  Savings  Bank  as 
comptroller  and  assistant  treasurer. 
He  is  a  CPAand  lives  in  Londonderry, 
NH.  •  Julie  Rizoli-Richards  is  teach- 
ingmath  atUxbridge  High  School,  as 
well  as  an  SAT  review  class  for  prep 
students  preparing  to  take  their  col- 
lege boards.  Julie  previously  taught 
for  1 5  years  in  the  Hopkinton  public 
schools  before  taking  time  out  to  raise 
her  two  children.  •  Ann  Young  has 
been  appointed  corporate  director  of 
product  marketing  and  asset  manage- 
ment at  Cronin  Electronics  where 
she  has  been  in  product  management 
since  the  company's  founding  1 3  years 
ago.  Ann  lives  in  South  Attleboro. 


•  John  Droz  received  his  master's  in 
solid  state  science  from  Syracuse  Univ. 
in  1975,  and  has  been  retired  for  13 
years.  As  a  hobby,  he  gives  investment 
advice  and  computer  counseling.  He 
and  his  wife  Elaine  are  active  in  the 
foster  parent  program,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  church  and  community  ac- 
tivities. They  live  in  the  Adirondacks 
at  Brantingham  Lake,  NY.  •  Former 
nursing  professor  Anna  Marie 
McPeak  died  of  cancer  last  Novem- 
ber. She  was  a  nurse  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  She  was  a  graduate  of  Regis 
College  and  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing.  She 
joined  the  Navy  and  served  10  years 
on  active  duty,  being  discharged  as  a 
lieutenant.  She  received  her  master's 
degree  in  nursing  from  BC  in  1968 
and  taught  at  BC  until  1970.  She  then 
taught  at  Massasoit  Community  Col- 
lege in  Brockton  for  the  next  2  0  years, 
retiring  in  1990.  Our  sympathy  is 
extended  to  her  family. 
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Kathleen  Hastings  Miller 
8  Brookline  Rd. 
Scarsdale,  NY  10583 
(914)723-9241 

Our  reunion  is  at  hand  and  news  is 
coming  in!  •  Hello  to  Donna  Deeley 
who  is  VP  of  American  Management 
Systems,  a  computer  related  company 
in  Virginia,  and  to  Carol  Duane 
Olson  who  is  practicing  law  in  Cin- 
cinnati at  Keating,  Muething  & 
Klekamp.  •  The  teaching  profession 
is  well  represented  by  Newton  '68. 
Trish  Marshall  Gay  is  a  teacher's 
assistant  at  the  Galligan  School  in 
Maine.  •  Cathy  Hardy  Bobzien 
teaches  math  at  Herndon  High  School 
in  Hemdon,  VA,  and  Linda  Cavaliere 
Burke  is  a  teacher  at  Holy  Spirit 
School  in  Stamford,  CT.  •  Susan 
Tobia  is  an  associate  professor  at  the 
Community  College  of  Philadelphia 
and  Mary  Sforza  Fitzpatrick  is  a 
school  psychologistatthe  Earle  School 
in  Chicago,  IL.  •  Pam  Maillet 
Boisvert  is  a  director  at  the  Worces- 
ter Consortium  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion. •  I've  also  learned  that  Sharon 
O'Keefe  Madden  is  director  of  coun- 
seling at  the  North  Bronx  Family  Ser- 
vice Center  and  Maria  Alverez  Kline 
is  a  VP  of  Boston  Trader  Sportswear 
Co.  Not  a  bad  start.  •  Just  think  of  all 
the  news  we'll  have  by  June.  I  hope  it 
includes  you! 
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James  R.  Littleton 

39  Dale  St. 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

(617)738-5147 

Dennis  Atwood  was  named  the  new 
chief  financial  officer  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Charleston,  SC. 
Previously,  Dennis  served  as  execu- 
tive VP  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Hospital 
in  Charleston  for  5  years.  Dennis  and 
his  wife  Susan  have  three  sons:  Brian, 
Scott  and  Marc.  Scott  is  a  student  at 
Duke  Univ.  •  Ray  Bastarache  was 
named  principal  at  the  Sewell -Ander- 
son Elementary  School  in  Lynn.  Ray 
is  the  former  St.  Mary's  High  School 
hockey  coach  and  is  still  youth  hockey 
coach  in  Lynn.  •  Stephen  Bell  has 
been  named  PR  director  at  Villanova 
Univ.  Previously,  Stephen  was  the  PR 
director  at  Long  Island  Univ.  in 
Brookville,  NY.  for  three  years.  • 
Among  our  classmates  attending  the 
Hall  of  Fame  Bowl  in  Tampa,  FL, 
were  your  correspondent  Jim 
Littleton,  Pete  DeNunzio  and  his 
sons  Dustin  and  Nic  and  Marianne 
Cole  Barlow  and  family.  •  Joan  Kelly 
Turtle  has  been  named  president  the 
of  the  Mass.  Reading  Assoc.  Joan  and 
husband  Bernie  Turtle  are  residing  in 
Woburn.  •  Peter  DeNunzio,  wife 
Cynthia  and  family  have  a  beautiful 
home  in  Palm  Harbor,  FL.  Daughter 
Karen  is  a  student  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity. •  Marianne  Cole  Barlow,  hus- 
band Chris  and  children  Jim,  Joe, 
Katey,  Jessica  and  Rosemary  are  liv- 
ing in  Sarasota,  FL.  Their  son  Joe  is  a 
freshman  in  at  BC.  Marianne  reports 
that  Pat  Kennedy  Moore's  daugh- 
ter is  also  a  freshman  at  BC.  •  Tho- 
mas Lee  is  assistant  managing  director 
at  BOT  Financial  Corporation  in 
Boston.  Tom  and  wife  Janet  reside  in 
South  Hamilton.  •  George  Miles  is 
a  CPA/attorney  at  Law  in  Walpole. 
George  and  wife  Mary  reside  in 
Medfield.  •  Joseph  Castellana  is  a 
VP  atMass.  Eye  &  Ear.  Wife  Maureen 
is  employed  at  the  New  England 
Medical  Center.  The  Castellanas  live 
in  Auburndale.  •  Douglas  Canival  is 
a  partner  in  the  Minneapolis,  MN  law 
firm  of  McGrann,  Shea,  Carnival  et 
al.  Doug  and  wife  Megan  are  residing 
in  St.  Paul,  MN.  •  Seen  cheering  on 
the  BC  basketball  team  this  winter 
were  Dick  Loring,  Paul  Costello,  Bob 
McDonough,  Paul  Branca,  Marty 
Gavin  and  Joe  Marzzill.  •  Bob 
McDonough  is  tax  director  at 
Computervision  in  Bedford.  •  Paul 
Costello  is  VP  at  R.H.  Keleher  Com- 
pany in  Medfield.  •  Paul  Branca 
heads  up  a  team  of  four  members 
from  the  Class  of  1969  on  this  years 
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alumni  association  ballot;  he  is  run- 
ning for  VIVPrcsidcnt  elect;  your  cor- 
respondent Jim  Littleton  is  running 
for  treasurer,  Joe  Cunningham  is 
running  for  Director  West  of  the 
Mississippi  anil  Dan  Denihan  for 
Director,  East  of  the  Mississippi. 
Please  make  sure  you  mail  back  your 
Alumni  Association  ballot  and  sup- 
port your  Icllow  classmates.  •  Marty 
Gavin  is  heading  up  a  2  5  year  reunion 
committee.  Yes,  we  are  approaching 
our  25th  year.  If  you  are  interested  in 
serving  on  this  committee  or  have  any 
ideas  for  our  25  th  reunion,  please 
contact  me. 
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Patricia  Kenny  Seremet 
39  Newport  Ave. 
W.  Hartford,  CT  06107 
(203)521-8567 
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Dennis  Razz  Berry,  Esq. 
1 5  George  St. 
Wayland,  MA  01778 
(508)  655-1497 
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Patricia  Bruni  Keefe 
309  Walnut  Street 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617)  237-3268 
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Thomas  J.  Capano,  Esq. 
2500  West  17th  St. 
Wilmington,  DE  19806 
(302)  658-7461 
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Georgina  M.  Pardo 
6800  S.W.  67th  St. 
S.Miami,  FL  33143 
(305)  663-4420 
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Lawrence  G.  Edgar 

530  S.  Barrington  Ave.,  #1  10 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 

(213)471-6710 

I've  been  talking  to  some  classmates 
lately,  and  hearing  that  I  may  have 


some  rivals  lor  the  distinction  ot  the 
world's  lowest  opinion  of  the  White 
I  louse  occupants.  •  Ed  Jantzcn,  still 
practicing  law  in  San  Diego,  appar- 
ently doesn't  get  enough  sun  there — 
he  visited  both  the  Greek  islands  and 
Ma waii  last  year!  •  I  saw  Kevin  Shan- 
non in  San  Francisco  and  was  pleased 
to  hear  that  his  real  estate  law  practice 
is  thriving.  Away  from  work,  he  seems 
to  be  keeping  several  bookstores  in 
business  there  single-handedly.  •  I 
made  the  trip  to  the  Mall  of  Fame 
Bowl  with  my  usual  football  sidekick, 
Coleman  Szely  and  his  father.  The 
less  said  about  the  game  the  better, 
hut  the  weather  and  scenery  were 
nice.  •  Dr.  Pat  McGovern's  wife, 
Patty,  reported  that  they  were  plan- 
ning a  western  ski  trip  along  with 
their  three  boys.  •  Bernard  Walsh  is 
VP  of  BKM  office  furnishings  com- 
pany in  Milford,  CT.  •  Ex-football 
star  Joe  Waters  is  plant  manager  for 
Anheuser-Busch  in  Gainsville,  FL.  • 
Art  DeBlois  is  executive  VP  of  his 
family's  oil  company  in  Providence, 
RI.  •  Former  baseball  star  Bill 
Haggerty  is  an  investment  banker 
with  the  Reserve  Capital  Group  of 
Cleveland.  •  Dr.  Henry  Rodriguez 
is  a  gynecologist  in  Hato  Rey,  Puerto 
Rico.  •  Harry  Struck  is  president  of 
the  Residential  Mortgage  Corp.  of 
Cranston,  RI.  •  Dave  Pearlman,  once 
the  voices  of  BC  hockey,  has  moved 
the  headquarters  of  his  chain  of  radio 
stations,  Multi-Mart  Communica- 
tions, from  Hartford  to  Framingham, 
CT.  •  Joe  Rooney  is  a  VP  with  The 
Hamilton  Co.  real  estate  developers 
in  Boston.  •  Pat  Bauer  Hanehan  is  a 
school  psychologist  in  Rockville,  MD. 
•  John  Shea  is  a  senior  VP  with  Saif 
Advisors  in  New  York.  •  Rick 
McNamara,  a  partner  in  the 
Manchester  law  firm  of  Wiggin  and 
Nourie,  is  also  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  ofTrial  Attorneys  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Palace  Theatre  board  of 
directors.  •  PatrickHurleyis VPand 
associate  director  of  income  research 
for  Loomis  Sayles  &  Co.  in  Boston. 
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Nancy  Brouillard  McKenzie 
7526  Sebago  Rd. 
Bethesda,  MD  20817 

During  the  winter,  Dr.  Aydin 
Wysocki,  wife  of  Dr.  Boleslaw 
Wysocki,  died  of  cancer.  I  will  be 
happy  to  forward  any  notes  to  Dr. 
Wysocki.  •  Mary  Patton  Pitocchelli, 
husband  Bob  and  family  are  in  Jack- 
sonville, FL.  Mary  is  currendy  on  the 
Jacksonville  Symphony  Association 
Board  and  a  travel  consultant.  •  Con- 


A  good  time  for  a  good  cause:  Enjoying  the  festivities  ot  the  S*cond 
Helping  Black  Tie  Gala  last  April  were  (I  to  r)  John  Murphy  '71  and  his 
wife  Kathleen,  and  Peter  Cronin  '76  and  his  wife  Deborah. 


gratulations  to  Mary  Catherine 
Deibel  and  Reid  Fleming  who  were 
married  in  December  in  Cambridge. 
•  Mary  Pignatelli  has  gorgeous  pic- 
tures of  the  splendid  Newton  recep- 
tion last  Fall  at  the  Woodlands 
Country  Club.  •  Has  everyone  read 
the  Associated  Alumnae  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  newsletter  that  announced  the 
1993  AASH  biennial  conference  in 
Scottsdale,  AZ?  •  Congratulations  to 
Sister  Maureen  Hynes,  who  is  coor- 
dinator of  the  Salve  Regina  Univer- 
sity master's  program  in  gerontology. 
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Joy  Muratore  Malone,  Esq. 
1 6  Lewis  St. 
Little  Falls,  NY  13365 
fax:  (315)  823-2723 

Hello  classmates.  I  am  saddened  to 
report  the  death  of  Albeit  Vigna  HI. 
Al,  a  former  bank  \T  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles  and  Chicago,  died 
of  pneumonia  November  23, 1 992 .  in 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in  Chicago.  Al  is 
survived  by  his  mother  and  sister. 
•  Charlene  Chisom-Freeman  has 
been  promoted  to  associate  bursar  at 
MIT.  Charlene  manages  the  student 
loan  section  of  the  office  in  which 
lOstaff  members  serve  17,000  stu- 
dents, alumni  and  staff  borrowers  and 
manage  30,000  loans  totaling  $5 1 
million  dollars.  Charlene  is  also  en- 
rolled in  a  master's  program  at  North- 
eastern. •  Mary  P.  Moschos  is 
executive  director  of  the  Central  .\  [as- 
sachusetts  Chapter  of  the  National 
Kidney  Foundation.  •  John  P. 
McDonough  is  an  assistant  business 
manager  for  the  Boston  School  Dept 
John  returned  to  BC  to  obtain  his 


MBA  in  1980.  •John  F.D.  Jacobi  is 
a  law  partner  with  the  Coogan  Smith 
firm  in  Attleboro.  John  and  wife 
Regina  reside  in  Attleboro.  •  More 
from  Cathy  Mulrenan's  fax:  John  F. 
Murphy  and  wife  Cindy  live  in  Mil- 
w  aukee  with  meirtnreechildren.John 
is  in  the  advertising  field.  'Joanne 
Soja  recendy  moved  to  Manhattan 
from  Boston.  She  is  an  investment 
analyst  with  Putnam  Trus.  •  Mary 
F'lynn  Cunningham  was  married  in 
February,  1992. to  Wd  Provost  They 
live  in  Needham.  •  Nick  Christ  and 
wife  Meg  live  in  Fall  River  with  their 
four  children.  Nick  is  in  banking. 

•  Christopher  Walsh  relocated  in 
1 992  from  Duxbury  to  Los  Angeles. 
Chris  is  a  \"P  with  LA  Gear.  *Joe 
Rutecki  and  wife  Ruth  five  in  Austra- 
lia with  their  daughters.  So.  Joe,  are 
you  coming  to  the  reunion?  •  Dennis 
Belisle  and  wife  Kathy  live  in  Man- 
hattan with  their  daughter.  Dennis  is 
with  Goldman  Sachs.  •  Ralph 
Mattice  is  an  attorney  in  Bradenton. 
FL.  •  Mike  Moore  and  wife  Man 
live  in  Darien.  CT  with  their  three 
children.  Mike  is  a  surgeon.  Class- 
mates attending  Mike's  40th  binhdav 
parry  last  year  were  Cathy  and  Den- 
nis Mulrenan.  Billy  Bannan.  John 
Jack  Lolly.  Joe  Beraducci.  Kevin 
Langan.  Nancy  O'Keefe  and  her 
husband  Ken  Mulvoy  11.  Cathy 
ended  her  fax  by  asking  about  Lisa 
Millent.  Richie  Desmond.  John 
Kelly  and  Bob  Rappaport.  Where 
are  you  and  what  have  you  been  up  to: 

•  Robert  S.  Boova  is  chief  oi cardiac 
surgery  at  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital.  Rob 
and  wife  Margaret  reside  in  Newton 
Square,  PA.  with  their  four  children. 

•  Angela  Tremaglio  Tunstall  and 
husband  George  live  in  \\  atertown. 
C  1 .  with  their  two  sons.  Angela  is  a 
staff  nurse  at  Warerbury  Hospital 
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Health  Center.  •  Walther  J.  Oates 

TIT  is  assistant  treasurer  at  Pioneer 
Financial  Bank  headquarters  in 
Maiden.  •  It  is  with  much  sadness 
that  I  report  the  death  of  Rosemary 
Politano  Borchelt.  Her  husband 
Don  Borchelt  wrote  the  following 
poignant  letter  to  our  class:  "Rose- 
mary passed  away  on  November  2 1, 
1992,  after  a  two  year  battle  with 
breast  cancer.  Both  Rosie  and  I  were 
in  the  Class  of  73;  we  met  freshman 
year  in  "Modern  Man,"  and  began 
our  romance  during  the  springtime  of 
the  strike.  We  were  married  in  1975 
and  have  two  children;  Anne  Marie, 
10,  and  Michael,  4.  Some  months 
before  Rosie  died,  not  long  after  her 
cancer  had  recurred,  we  revisited  the 
BC  Campus,  the  site  of  our  courtship, 
a  place  we  had  not  been  in  many  years. 
We  reminisced  about  all  our  old 
friends  and  acquaintances,  most  of 
whom,  one  by  one,  we  had  lost  touch 
with  after  a  span  of  20  years.  I  am  sure 
I  could  not  visit  there  again  soon.  On 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  dear  wife,  I 
wish  the  entire  class  good  health  and 
a  joyful  reunion.  I'll  be  thinking  of 
you,"  signed  Don  Borchelt  of 
Stoneham,  February  25.  Don,  we  are 
so  sorry.  •  Let  us  all  take  a  moment  to 
pray  for  our  deceased  classmates  and 
their  families,  and  for  each  other. 
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Christine  A.  Hardiman 
1 6  Prospect  St. 
Hyde  Park,  MA  02136 
(617)361-4524 

Betsy  Keuthen  Downing  and  her 
husband,  Benjamin,  live  in  San  Anto- 
nio, TX.  Betsy  received  her  MBA 
from  Pace  Univ.  in  1982  and  is  an 
account  executive  with  The  Copeland 
Companies.  •  Margaret  Hopkins  is 
working  for  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission of  Cleveland,  OH.  •  Mar- 
guerite Corcoran  Mead  is  a  real 
estate  broker  with  Burbank 
Whittemore  in  Larchmont,  NY.  She 
and  her  husband,  Bob,  live  in  Rye.  • 
In  addition  to  her  job  as  a  senior  VP  of 
the  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank, 
Kathy  McDonough  Hinderhofer  is 
a  director  of  both  the  Mass.  Higher 
Education  Assistance  Corp.  and  the 
Education  Resources  Institute.  •  Jane 
Kennedy  works  for  On-Line  Com- 
munications. She  and  her  husband, 
David  Farina,  live  in  Northboro.  • 
Linda  Gillis  Cochran  has  left  the 
Cigna  Corp.  and  is  now  a  VP  of  Intere 
Intermediaries.  Linda  and  her  hus- 
band, Larry,  live  in  Marietta,  GA. 
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Patricia  McNabb  Evans 
35  Stratton  In. 
Foxboro,  MA  02035 
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Beth  Docktor  Nolan 
693  Boston  Post  Rd. 
Weston,  MA  02 1 93 
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Heidi  Schwarzbauer  Steiger 
12  West  96th  St.,  #4B 
New  York,  NY  10025 
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Deborah  Melino-Wender 
1  10  Champlin  Place 
Newport,  Rl  02840 

The  Christmas  season  brought  tid- 
ings from  old  friends  scattered  near 
and  far!  Kathy  Hughes  Morris,  hus- 
band Bob  and  children  Kaitlin,  Sean 
and  Ryan  are  now  living  in  Laguna 
Hills,  CA.  They  survived  an  earth- 
quake their  firstweek  there!  Sheyearns 
for  life  back  East,  so  if  you  are  out 
there,  she  would  welcome  a  visit.  • 
Mary  Ann  Young  Home  is  now 
living  in  Manhasset,  NY  with  her 
husband  Fred  and  her  sons  Philip  and 
Matthew.  Mary  Ann  writes  that  the 
children  are  enjoying  the  Mersey  Park 
School,  husband  Fred  is  now  on  Wall 
Street,  and  she  is  selling  real  estate  on 
the  North  Shore.  •  Eileen 
Sutherland  Brupbacher  writes  that 
she  is  back  working  part-time  with 
Aetna.  •  Helen  Fox-O'Brien  has 
been  balancing  caring  for  her  daugh- 
ters; Amy,  4  and  Beth,  1,  and  job 
hunting  for  a  new  part-time  finance 
position.  Helen  is  now  living  in  Riv- 
erside, CT.  Best  of  luck  in  your  job 
search!  Helen  also  writes  that  she  had 
lunch  with  Mike  Sheehan  last  sum- 
mer. Mike  is  an  attorney  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Helen  also  had  a 
mini-reunion  with  Joanne  McCarthy 
Goggins  and  Lee  Costello.  All  seems 
tobe  well.  •  The  American  Insurance 
Association  has  named  Mary  Ciaccio 
Griffin  as  an  assistant  VP  of  govern- 
ment affairs  in  the  northeast  region. 
She  will  have  principal  responsibility 
for  the  association's  legislative  and 
regulatory  activity  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  •  F.lise  Barry  was  recently 
named  as  the  first  executive  director 


of  the  Rhinebeck-based  historic  pres- 
ervation organization,  Hudson  River 
Heritage.  Elise  has  been  a  consultant 
in  historic  preservation  and  environ- 
mental education  in  the  Rhinebeck, 
NY  area  for  the  past  14  years. 
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Gerald  B.  Shea 
lOGreaton  Rd. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 

Beth  Hurley  Falzarano  and  hus- 
band Larry  are  the  proud  parents  of 
Michael  Lorenzo,  their  first  born. 
What  a  curie!  (Thanks  for  the  photo, 
Beth!)  The  Family  Falzarano  lives  in 
Ashland.  •  Mary  R.  Jeka  has  been 
named  general  counsel  of  the  Mass. 
Water  Resources  Authority.  A  former 
legislative  aide  to  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy,  Mary  was  general  counsel 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee  as  well  as 
an  associate  with  the  firm  of  Morrison, 
Mahoney  &  Miller  in  Boston.  •  The 
Almor  Corp.  has  named  Kenneth 
Brine  its  national  sales  manager.  • 
Patricia  Carbonaro  Snow  and  hus- 
band Lenny  welcomed  a  daughter, 
Melissa  Anne,  in  May  1992.  The 
Snows  reside  in  Maiden.  •  Here's 
hopingspring  fever  makes  it  easier  for 
all  to  put  pen  to  paper.  Missives, 
epistles  and  novellas  are  gladly  ac- 
cepted by  your  class  correspondent. 
Have  a  great  spring,  and  God  bless. 
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Roland  J.  Regan,  lr.,  Esq. 
1  1  Hathaway  Road 
Marblehead,  MA  01945 

I  hope  things  are  going  well  with  all  of 
you  since  I  last  corresponded.  The 
Winter  season  has  passed  us  by  a  bit 
too  slowly  it  seems,  and  now  that 
Spring  is  upon  us,  it's  time  to  antici- 
pate the  upcoming  summer  months 
and  the  great  vacations  that  we  will 
begin  planning  very  soon!  •  As  every 
issue  appears,  more  of  our  classmates 
are  getting  married  or  adding  to  their 
family's  and  or  continuing  with  their 
education.  Linda  Manoni-Hunter, 
now  living  and  working  in  Houston, 
TX,  will  be  married  on  May  30  to 
Stuart  Hunter.  She  and  her  husband 
returned  to  her  home  in  Wethersfield, 
CT,  for  the  wedding  and  they  honey- 
mooned in  Maui,  Hawaii.  Linda,  hav- 
ing lived  in  Texas  since  graduation, 
worked  at  the  Methodist  hospital  in 
Houston  for  nine  years  and  is  cur- 
rently working  as  a  physician's  nurse 


assistant  with  a  cardiologist.  She  keeps 
in  touch  with  her  roommate  Dianne 
Busch  Glickman  living  back  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. She  hopes  to  see  many  of 
her  classmates  at  the  20th  reunion.  • 
Rebecca  Thalhofer  and  her  hus- 
band Larry  Osborne  had  a  baby  girl 
on  September  1,  1992.  Rebecca  had 
been  working  as  a  buyer  for  Marshall 
Field's  in  Chicago,  IL  and  for  the  last 
five  years  has  been  selling  real  estate 
in  Baltimore.  Her  husband  is  director 
of  sales  for  Joseph  &  Feiss,  a  men's 
clothing  manufacturer.  They  reside 
in  Chappaqua,  NY.  •  Larry  Feather 
and  his  wife  Barbara  gave  birth  to 
their  first  child,  Kyle  Logan.  Larry  is 
executive  director  of  a  foster  care 
agency.  They  live  in  Los  Angeles,  CA 
•  Turning  to  the  world  of  business, 
real  estate  and  law;  Neil  Hartzell  was 
named  a  law  partner  at  Sherin  & 
Lodgen  in  Boston.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  firm's  trial  department  and  con- 
centrates on  civil  litigation  and  busi- 
ness disputes.  He  lives  in  Hingham 
with  his  wife  Jill  and  their  three  chil- 
dren. •  My  name,  Roland  Regan, 
popped  up  in  Globe  sports  section 
recently.  It  mentioned  my  signing 
two  BC  football  players  and  a  Univ.  of 
Maine  hockey  player.  As  some  of  you 
know,  I  own  two  sports  related  com- 
panies. One  specifically  represents 
athletes  and  the  other  develops  sport- 
ing events  internationally .  I  very  much 
enjoy  doing  both  of  these  ventures, 
despite  the  very  long  hours  they  en- 
tail! •  Well  that's  all  for  now!  Tom 
Coughlin,  the  head  football  coach, 
had  a  very  impressive  recruiting  sea- 
son. The  football  schedule  next  year 
begins  with  Miami  at  home!  Nothing 
like  starting  out  with  the  best.  Expect 
BC  football  to  be  very  competitive  in 
1993.  •  Hats  off  to  our  classmate 
Craig  Carlson  who's  tireless  work  in 
a  recent  Class  of '77  gathering,  featur- 
ing Chet  Gladchuck  as  a  guest  speaker, 
was  a  complete  success.  Craig,  as  you 
all  know,  is  a  lobbyist  at  the  State 
House,  with  a  very  successful  practice 
in  Boston.  •  Take  care! 
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Cathleen  J.  Ball  Foster 
15105  Cedar  Tree  Dr. 
Burtonsville,  MD  20866 
(301)776-6123 

Thomas  L.  Heimbach  has  formed  a 
law  partnership,  Heimbach,  Spitko  & 
Heckman,  that  specializes  in  repre- 
senting management  in  labor  and 
employmentmatters.  Previously  Tom 
was  with  DuaneJ  Morris  &  Heclcscher. 
He,  wife  Colleen  and  their  ten  year 
old  daughter  Sarah  live  in  Bethlehem, 
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PA.  •  I  received  a  nice  long  letter — 
twice — from  Fr.  John  Kiselica,  SM 
(Sorry  about  that  John!  Thanks  for 
sending  a  copy).  John  has  finally  de- 
cided to  leave  the  ranks  of  the  non- 
writers  to  fill  us  in  on  the  last  1 5  years. 
After  BC,  he  received  his  MA  from 
Weston  School  of  Theology  and  he 
spent  1983-4  at  the  Goethe  Institute 
and  Univ.  of  Munich  in  Germany. 
Since  his  ordination  as  a  Catholic 
priest,  John  has  been  teaching  a  var- 
ied course  load  at  Notre  Dame  High 
School  in  Detroit.  John  is  also  a  US 
Air  Force  Reserve  Chaplain  and  was 
activated  during  the  war  in  the  Gulf. 
While  he  won't  be  able  to  make  it  to 
our  Reunion,  he  would  like  to  extend 
a  greeting  to  Mike  Keating.  If  you'd 
like  to  say  "hi"  to  John,  he  can  be 
reached  at  (313)  371-8965.  •  Best 
wishes  to  Marianne  Carey  who  mar- 
ried Dennis  Hayes  October  17  in 
Shelter  Island;  they're  now  living  in 
New  York.  •  Peggy  Hayes  Turri  has 
been  working  for  American  Airlines 
outofJFKAirportinNew  York  for  14 
years,  and  has  been  happily  married 
to  Ralph,  a  podiatrist,  since  1981. 
They  have  sons  Troy,  6,  and  Tyler,  3 . 
Peggy's  old  roomie  Jane  Murphy- 
Cella  dropped  by  in  August.  Jane 
lives  in  Chicago  with  her  husband  and 
two  kids  and  does  freelance  PR.  • 
Rev.  Roger  Lamoureux  has  been 
named  pastor  of  Ste.  Jeanne  d'Arc 
parish.  He  earned  his  master's  1982 
and  was  ordained  in  1983.  •  Edward 
Logue  is  VP  of  sales  and  marketing 
for  Grafco.  He,  his  wife  Susan,  and 
children  Sean  and  Danielle  moved  to 
the  Annapolis  area  in  August  and  are 
expecting  a  baby  in  January.  • 
Congrats  to  Mary  Ellen  McCarthy 
White  and  Joe  on  the  birth  of  their 
son  Timothy  Patrick  on  July26, 1992. 
Mary  Ellen  is  a  guidance  counselor 
for  the  Stoughton  public  schools  and 
lives  in  Westwood,  my  old  home- 
town. •  CarolMitchellwaspromoted 
to  senior  VP  ofPeoples  Heritage  Bank. 
•  Nancy  Simpson-Banker  is  trying 
to  get  the  following  classmates  to- 
gether for  the  reunion:  Peg  Galgano, 
Steve  Jacques,  Jim  Koness,  Deb 
Seamans  and  Sara  Stone  Kelly.  * 
Lynn  Sullivan  Gardner  married 
Randyin  1982.  She's  been  doing  film/ 
TV  production  and  promotion  since 
graduation,  moving  back  and  forth 
between  New  York  and  California. 
She  just  moved  to  L.A.  where  she's 
starting  a  film  division  of  a  well-known 
entertainment  publicity  agency. 
Randy  is  a  partner  in  Miracle  Pic- 
tures. •  Maureen  Tighe  Clauffand 
her  husband  Terry  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  son  John  Tighe, 
bom  October  7, 1992.  'Julie  Vittoria 
Atkinson,  who  wrote  a  lovely  note, 
and  her  husband  Jeff  are  now  living  in 


Agoura,  CA,  just  outside  L.A.,  with 
daughters  Christine,  4,  and  Laura,  2, 
after  spending  2  years  in  Toronto, 
Ontario.  During  their  first  months  in 
California,  they  survived  the  tragedy 
of  the  L.A.  riots,  an  earthquake,  and 
rattlesnake  alerts.  Julie's  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Mom's  Club 
and  is  on  the  education  committee  of 
her  newly  established  parish.  She 
would  love  to  hear/see  any  old/not  so 
old  Mod  18B  roomies  or  friends.  • 
Joanne  Beck  Rose  wrote  that  she's 
looking  forward  to  seeing  old  "lost" 
BC  friends  at  the  reunion.  So,  to  Neil 
Costello,  Mary  and  Mike  Devlin,  Greg 
Farrell,  Steve  Jacques,  Terri  Keeley, 
Bill  Madden,  Rick  Manzo,  Mark 
McKinney,JackMcNeish,  Gene  and 
Richard  Thompson  and  Mary  Walls 
and  anyone  else  who  remembers 
Joanne,  come  on  down!)  •  Chris 
Burns  is  European  manager  for  the 
American  International  Group.  He  is 
living  in  London  with  wife  Nayla  and 
sons  Robbie  and  Alec.  •  Nick  Burns, 
Chris'  brother,  wrote  that  he,  his  wife 
Libby,  and  daughters  Sarah  Elizabeth 
and  Caroline  are  living  in  Vienna, 
VA.  •  Best  wishes  to  Julie  Butler 
Evans  who  was  remarried  on  July  4  at 
her  parents  home  in  Weston,  CT. 
(Perhaps  you  will  write  again  with 
your  husband's  name!)  •  Joyce 
Gallagher  Sullivan  was  a  bridesmaid, 
Lori  Gronert  Teske  was  a  guest  and 
Joyce's  daughter  Courtney  was  a  jun- 
ior bridesmaid.  The  four  of  them  per- 
formed the  infamous  Boz  Scaggs  "It's 
Over"  dance,  which  has  become  a  tra- 
dition for  all  their  BC  roomie  wed- 
dings. Julie,  Joyce  and  Lori  also 
attended  the  BC-West  Point  game, 
bringing  along  Joyce's  two  year  old, 
Caroline,  Lori's  son  Ashton,  6,  and 
Julie's  sons  Kenny,  7,  and  Blake,  9. 
Julie  is  expecting  ten  days  before  the 
reunion  and  is  the  owner  of  a  small 
magazine  publishing  firm  producing 
Fairfield  County  Kids  and  County  Teen 
Scene.  •  Kevin  Cassidy,  who  is,  I'm 
told,  a  "terrific  lawyer,"  married  Jackie 
Simon  in  August  1991.  His  wedding 
was  a  mini-reunion  featuring  Mary 
Dunn,  Craig  Gilmartin,  Elizabeth 
Mansfield,  Pat  Marinan  and  many 
others.  Kevin  is  moving  to  Hong  Kong 
for  a  year.  •  Paul  Cronin  married 
Sally  Bell  October6, 1992.Theyhon- 
eymooned  in  Hawaii  and  live  in  Irvine, 
CA.  Paul  is  an  associate  with  Earth 
TechnologyCorp.inLongBeach.and 
he  still  plays  hockey.  •  Cindy  Dell 
Isola,  treasurer  of  our  15  th  Reunion 
Committee,  has  been  kind  enough  to 
pass  along  info  on  our  class  and  says 
that  the  reunion  year  went  off 
smoothly.  •  Jean  Driscoll  sends  greet- 
ings to  all,  (and  would  like  to  hear 
fromAnnette  Alexa). Jeanne's  in  San 
Diego.  She  and  chef/husband  Jean 


Team  Spirit:  Joanne  Falwell  '78  and  son  Patrick  cheered  the  Eagles  on 
to  victory  last  fall  at  the  BC  v.  Navy  football  game. 


Pierre,  (a  French  chef,  no  doubt!) 
own  Palmier  Bistro.  If  you're  in  the 
area,  drop  by  902  West  Washington 
St.  and  say  hi!  (Bill  McKiernan  has!) 
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Laura  Vitagliano 
78  Wareham  St. 
Medford,  MA02155 

Hi!  I  hope  everyone  is  enjoying  the 
springtime  weather.  •  Betsy  Nedeau 
Millane  sends  another  update  on  Mod 
33B.TracyMazzaLucido,  her  hus- 
band Bob  and  daughter  Lauren  wel- 
comed RobertJohnonDec.il,  1992. 
As  Betsy  added,  that  made  a  second 
early  Christmas  present  for  the 
Lucidos!  •  David  Ford  and  his  wife 
Brook  joyfully  announce  the  birth  of 
their  new  son  David  McDermott  A  foe 
Ford,  bom  January  25.  He  is  baby 
brother  to  Bolton,  4  and  Kelsey.  2. 
David  is  a  VP  with  Lifetime  Televi- 
sion.  •  An  "inside  source"  told  me 
that  both  the  Georgetown  vs.  BC 
Basketball  game  and  the  family  skat- 
ing day  were  again  successful.  These 
events  are  a  great  way  to  keep  in  touch 
with  fellow  '79ers  as  well  as  keeping  in 
touch  with  BC.  Another  way  to  keep 
in  touch  is  to  let  me  know  what's  been 
happening  in  your  life  so  I  can  pass  it 
along  in  this  column.  •  Time  is  pass- 
ing quickly,  can  you  believe  we  will  be 
approaching  another  reunion  next 
year?!  I'll  keep  you  posted  with  any 
information  I  receive.  •  It  anyone  is 
interested  in  being  on  the  reunion 
committee  or  has  any  comments  or 
suggestions;  let  me  know  and  I'll  send 
them  along  (ox  bring  them!')  to  our 
next  meeting. 
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Joy  Cleory 
1  1  Pond  St. 

Needhom.  MA  02192 
(617)449-9212 

Hello  again,  thanks  to  everyone  for 

writing — here's  what  new :  •  William 
Kickham  is  New  England  regional 
counsel  and  spokesperson  for  the  In- 
surance Information  Institute;  he  re- 
sides in  Lynn.  •  Dennis  Markcll  - 
representative  for  Travelers  Insurance 
Co.  in  employee  benefits  across 
Maine.  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. He.  wife  Barbara  and  children 
Jennifer,  8  and  Amanda.  4  reside  in 
Bedford.  Nl  1.  •  Lisa  DeNatale  and 
husband  Steve  Boutcher  are  happily 
livingin  Portland.  OR.  Lisa  is  women's 
category  sales  manager  at  Nike  in 
Beavertown,  OR.  •  Congratulations 
to  Roy  Carvatta  and  wife  Stacey  on 
the  birth  of  their  second  child.  Chris- 
tina Maria  on  December  2S.  1992. 
Good  tax  planning  Roy!  'Sue  Reagan 
and  husband  Peter  are  proud  parents 
of  a  baby  girl.  Jessie,  bom  Easter 
Sunday.  1992.  •  Kevin  Grimm  and 
wife  Mary  Ellen  had  a  baby  girl, 
Meghan  Elizabeth,  on  August  13, 
1902.  Kevin  is  an  equity  coordinator 
at  Dean  Witter  Reynolds  in  N.\  .C  • 
Mark  Martin  is  performing  his  resi- 
dency in  family  practice  at  the  Maine 
Medical  Center  in  Portland.  ME.  • 
Anne  McLaughlin  received  hcrl.D. 
degree  from  Suffolk  Univ.  Law  and  is 
a  legislative  aide  in  the  Mass.  Senate. 
•  Marymichele  Delaney  has  joined 
the  human  resources  stall  at  Youville 
Hospital  Sc  Rehabilitation  Center  in 
Cambridge  as  director  oi  compensa- 
tion and  benefits;  she  resides  in 
Framingham.   •  Fric  Smith  was 
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named  president  of  Howe  Furniture 
in  Trumbull  CT,  overseeing  domes- 
tic and  international  operations.  • 
Carlos  Mello  has  been  promoted  to 
first  VP  and  comptroller  of  People's 
Bank  in  Bridgeport,  CT.,  responsible 
for  financial  accounting,  reporting  and 
tax  systems.  •  Lynnjackson  has  been 
named  assistant  features  editor  at  The 
Courier-News  in  Bridgewater,  NJ.  • 
Linda  Callahan  has  been  named  gen- 
eral sales  manager  of  WAVX-FM,  a 
new  all-classical  radio  station  in 
Camden,  ME;  she  will  supervise  the 
station's  overall  sales  effort.  •  Walter 
Landergan  has  joined  the  law  firm  of 
Beit,  Stevens  &  O'Flaherty  in 
Newburyport;  he  will  concentrate  in 
the  areas  of  personal  injury  and  work- 
ers' compensation  law.  •  Susan 
Mosher  has  been  named  assistant  ath- 
letic director  for  marketing  at  Boston 
College.  •Jennifer  Smith  has  joined 
Ivers  &  Stein  Realtors  as  a  sales  asso- 
ciate; she  resides  in  Arlington.  •  Mar- 
garet Freije  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  professor  in  mathematics  at 
Holy  Cross,  where  she  participated  in 
developing  methods  to  use  comput- 
ers in  teaching  calculus  and  analysis 
courses.  •  James  Campbell  has  been 
chosen  as  president  of  the  Mass.  De- 
fense Lawyers  Association,  a  state- 
wide organization  of  civil  defense  trial 
bar.  He  is  a  shareholder  in  the  Cam- 
bridge law  firm  of  Campbell  &  Asso- 
ciates, which  is  engaged  in  all  types  of 
civil  and  criminal  litigation  through- 
out New  England.  •  Brian  Volk  has 
been  named  a  shareholder  in  the  same 
firm,  Campbell  &  Associates;  his  prac- 
tice is  in  the  defense  of  product  liabil- 
ity actions,  personal  injury  actions 
and  construction  litigation.  'Andrew 
Glincher  has  been  elected  a  partner 
at  law  firm  Peabody  &  Brown;  his 
practice  is  in  the  representation  of 
institutional  lenders,  corporations  and 
owners,  developers  and  managers  of 
real  estate.  He  resides  in  Sharon.  • 
Mary  Bryant,  formerly  with  the  em- 
ployee benefits  tax  group  of  Price 
Waterhouse  in  Washington,  DC  has 
formed  her  own  law  firm — Bryant  & 
Associates  in  Austin,  TX.  •  And  con- 
gratulations to  classmates  recently 
married!  They  include  John  Jay 
O'Connell  and  Nancy  Louise  Hanlon 
on  November  14,  1992,  who  were 
married  atthe  Congregational  Church 
of  South  Dennis.  A  reception  fol- 
lowed at  the  West  Dennis  Yacht  Club 
on  Cape  Cod.  Jay  and  his  new  bride 
will  be  residing  in  East  Hartford,  CT. 
Congrats  too  to  Jim  Mulvaney  and 
Margaret  Serrecchia  on  October  17, 
1992;  former  BC  roommate  David 
Pender  was  best  man.  Jim  recently 
completed  his  master's  degree  in  taxa- 
tion at  Fordham.  They  both  work  in 
N.Y.C.  And,  last,  but  not  least — con- 


gratulations go  to  Margaret  Marie 
O'Brien  and  Theophile  Joseph 
Bernhardt  who  were  married  at  St. 
Ignatius.  She  is  the  eastern  states  cus- 
tomer training  account  support  man- 
ager at  Digital  Equipment.  They 
reside  in  Bedford. 
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Alison  Mitchell  McKee 
c/o  Hunton  &  Williams 
P.O.  Box  3889 
Norfolk,  VA  23514 
(804)  640-5329 

I  was  happy  to  hear  from  Cindy 
Mollo,  who  has  been  living  in  Man- 
hattan for  six  years  and  is  editing 
"everything  from  music  videos  to  com- 
mercials." Presently,  Cindy  is  editing 
Barry  Levinson's  series  "//<wKia<fc  Life 
on  the  Street"  which  airs  Wednesdays 
on  NBC.  She  hopes  that  some  of  our 
classmates  will  have  a  chance  to  see 
the  show.  •  Best  wishes  to  Ellen  Hart 
and  Robert  H.  Morris,  Jr.  who  were 
married  on  November  14.  Bob  is  as- 
sociated with  ACE  Plumbing  Supply 
in  Boston,  and  Ellen  is  the  business 
and  human  resources  manager  for 
Regina  Cleri,  Inc.,  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Boston.  Ellen  and  Bob  live  in 
Brookline.  Ellen  tells  me  that  our 
classmate  Peggy  Ward  married  to 
Sean  Donoghue  on  July  4.  Peggy 
works  as  a  school  psychologist  for  the 
town  of  Milton  and  fives  with  her 
husband  in  Cambridge.  •  Congratu- 
lations to  Domenic  D'Intino  and  his 
wife  Karen  on  the  birth  of  their  first 
child:  Matthew  Joseph,  born  on  No- 
vember 15,  and  weighing  7  lbs.  7  ozs. 
Congratulations  also  to  Dr.  Anthony 
Gray  and  his  wife  Judy  who  celebrated 
the  birth  of  their  second  son,  George 
Joseph,  in  November.  Both  Tony  and 
Domenic  would  like  to  say  hello  to 
their  roommates  from  Mod  3A  and 
their  friends  from  South  Street,  espe- 
cially Rob  Wilson,  his  wife  Kim  and 
their  daughter  Nicole.  •  John 
Sohikian  recently  left  Coopers  & 
Lybrand  to  become  the  director  of 
information  technology  services  for 
the  National  Retail  Federation,  the 
largest  retail  trade  association  in  the 
U.S.John,  his  wife  Donna  and  daugh- 
ter Lauren  live  in  Malverne,  NY.  • 
Navy  Lt.  Joseph  O'Brien  recendy 
returned  from  a  six-month  deploy- 
ment to  the  Mediterranean  as  part  of 
the  Med's  Amphibious  Ready  Group 
2-92.  The  group  participated  in  Dis- 
play Determination-92,  the  largest 
combined  NATO  exercise  in  over 
four  years,  and  in  Operation  Provide 
Promise,  the  United  Nation's  humani- 
tarian relief  effort  in  the  former  Yu- 


goslavia. •  Congratulations  to  Dr. 
Mark  Carrier  on  his  appointment  as 
an  active  member  of  the  York  Hospi- 
tal medical  staff  in  Maine.  •  Best  wishes 
to  Lisa  Ann  Miller  and  Dr.  Avrohm 
Newton  Melnick  who  were  married 
in  October.  Lisa  is  VP  and  associate 
general  counsel  at  Mass.  Financial 
Services  Co.  in  Boston.  Her  husband 
is  an  internist  in  Boston.  •  Congratu- 
lations to  Robert  Dutile  on  his  re- 
cent promotion  to  manager  at  Grant 
Thornton,  an  international  account- 
ing and  management  consulting  firm. 
Prior  to  joining  Grant  Thornton  in 
March,  1 992 ,  Robert  was  a  director  of 
management  information  systems 
with  Reebok  International.  •  Rich- 
ard Canning  is  VP  at  County 
NatWest  Global  Securities  Limited 
in  New  York.  He  and  his  wife  Cecilia 
live  in  Greenwich,  CT.  •  Stephen 
Roche  is  VP  of  White  Pine  Software, 
Inc.  in  Nashua,  NH,  where  he  and  his 
wife  Donna  Marie  also  reside.  • 
Stephen  Toomey  also  resides  in 
Nashua  and  is  chief  financial  officer  at 
Permattach  Diamond  Tool.  • 
Michael  Terry  is  an  employee  ben- 
efits consultant  at  O'Neill  Finnegan 
&  Jordan  in  Boston.  Michael  and  his 
wife  Ellen  live  in  Reading.  •  Joe 
DeMayo  works  at  McBride  & 
Costello  Inc.  in  Ridgewood,  NJ.  • 
Dr.  David  Gendreau  is  the  medical 
director  of  Kaiser  Medical  Center  in 
San  Francisco.  •  Barry  Armata  is  a 
partner  with  the  law  firm  ofHammack 
&  Armata  in  Bristol,  CT,  where  he 
lives  with  his  wife  Cheryl.  •  Paul 
Burns  has  been  named  a  principal  in 
Trager  and  Trager,  P.C.,  a  Fairfield 
law  firm.  Paul  is  pursuing  his  master's 
of  law  degree  atN.Y.U  .Law.  •  As  for 
me,  I  have  been  enjoying  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  more  time  with  my 
girls,  Allison,  5,  and  Katheryn,  20 
months,  since  switching  to  a  "part- 
time"  schedule  this  past  fall.  I  was 
elected  to  the  partnership  of  Hunton 
&  Williams  in  April,  and  am  enjoying 
my  work  with  the  Virginia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation as  the  1 993  chair  of  the  young 
lawyers  section.  •  Keep  me  posted  on 
your  whereabouts! 
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Lisa  M.  Capalbo 
49  Maplecrest  Dr. 
Greenville,  Rl  02828 

The  cold  winter  months  are  finally 
behind  us  and  we  now  can  enjoy  the 
springtime  weather.  Here  is  what  has 
been  happening  for  those  people  who 
have  been  hibernating.  •  The  law 
office  of  Paul  Losordo  in  Quincy  an- 
nounced that  Frank  Shannon  has 


become  associated  with  the  firm.  His 
practice  will  concentrate  on  construc- 
tion law.  •  Julie  Collins  has  been 
appointed  to  budget  manager  at 
Franklin  Medical  Center.  Julie  and 
her  husband  Jim  live  in  South 
Deerfield.  •  The  Community  Living 
Association  recendy  announced  that 
Karen  Schaefer  was  named  the  new 
daytime  director  at  their  Houlton, 
ME  Group  Home.  •  Greg  Andre 
was  elected  partner  at  the  Chicago 
law  firm  of  Bell,  Boyd  &  Lloyd,  and 
has  published  a  book  and  articles  on 
commercial  real  estate.  Greg  resides 
in  Clarendon  Hills,  EL  with  his  wife, 
Lia  Anna  and  their  two  children — 
Christina  and  Alex.  Thanks  for  the 
update!  •  Congratulations  to  the  fol- 
lowing classmates  who  became  par- 
ents over  the  past  months.  Laura 
Murray  Smith  and  husband  Ed  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  their  son,  Ryan 
Edward,  in  February.  Laura,  Ed  & 
Ryan  live  in  San  Mateo,  CA  Shelley 
Gallagher  Creager  and  husband 
Mark  became  parents  of  a  son, 
Michael.  They  reside  in  Hingham. 
Stacey  Gallagher  Tully  and  hus- 
band Shawn  became  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Jenifer,  last  fall.  They  live 
in  Waltham.  Jean  Ciarcia  Mara  and 
husband  William  '8 1  announced  the 
birth  of  their  second  child,  a  daughter 
Kaitlin,  last  August.  She  joins  brother 
Billy  in  Andover.  •  Northrup  Associ- 
ates announced  that  John  Stocking 
has  joined  their  realty  firm  in 
Lynnfield.JohnandhiswifeMaryellen 
live  in  Melrose.  •  Kathleen  Fruin 
Corbet  is  an  executive  VP  with  Equi- 
table Cap  Management.  Corp  in 
N.Y.C.  She  and  husband  Randal  live 
in  Gaylordsville,  CT.  •  Kathryn 
Dempsey  Cunningham  and  husband 
Jonathan  have  a  daughter,  Susan 
Marie.  They  live  in  Wayland.  •  Jeff 
Beddow  is  director  of  public  affairs 
for  the  National  Air  Traffic  Control- 
lers in  Washington,  DC.  Jeff  and  his 
wife  Nicola  live  in  Arlington,  VA  • 
Ralph  Rapetski  is  an  tax  manager  for 
Key  Corp.  in  Albany,  NY.  Ralph  lives 
in  Glenmont,  NY.  •  Mark 
Giacomuzzi  is  an  account  exec,  with 
NYNEX  in  Dedham.  He  resides  with 
his  wife  Michelle  in  Medway.  •  John 
Mahoney  is  a  branch  operations  man- 
ager for  Honeywell  Corp.  in  Long 
Island  City,  NY.  John  lives  in  North 
Hills,  NY  with  his  wife  Donna.  •  Joe 
Blood  and  his  wife  Beth  Ann  had 
their  first  child,  Kelsey,  born  Feb.  1 . 
Congrats !  •  John  White  is  a  VP  with 
Smith  Barney  in  N.Y.C.  while  living 
with  his  wife  Lorraine  in  West 
Babylon,  NY.  •  Please  keep  the  let- 
ters coming  to  keep  us  updated. 
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Cynthia  J.  Bocko 

71  HoodRd. 

N.  Tewksbury,  MA  01876 

(508]  851-6)19 

Gregory  Chotkowski,  D.M.D.,  an- 
nounces his  partnership  with  Dr. 
Daniel  Schube,  Oral  and  Maxillofa- 
cial Surgery  Associates  of  Manhattan. 

•  Carol  Mierzwa  Hudner  and  hus- 
band Phil  had  a  baby  hoy  last  April. 
Carol  works  as  a  part-time  audiolo- 
gist  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. •  LisaGallagherliveswith 
husband  Greg  Ruffa  in  London  and 
teaches  English  at  the  North  Bridge 
House  School.  Lisa  and  Greg  have 
been  living  in  Chelsea  area  since  No- 
vember, 1991  and  plan  to  return  to 
the  U.S.  next  year.  •  Attorney  Rich- 
ard Michienzi  was  elected  to  the 
Medford  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
board  of  directors.  Richard  is  a  part- 
ner in  the  Medford  law  firm  of  Bishop, 
Ahern,  Barry  and  Michienzi.  •  Anne 
Kelly  Zovas  is  an  attorney  at 
Pomeranz  Drayton  etal.  in  Hartford, 
CT.  •  Frank  Sweeney  is  a  senior 
financial  analyst  at  GTE  Corp.  in 
Danvers.  •  Robert  Rung  married 
Mary  Cagnina  '82  and  practices  den- 
tistry in  Danbury,  CT.  •  Scott 
Ramsden  is  a  VP/copy  supervisor  at 
Houston,  Effler  and  Partners  in  Bos- 
ton. •  Thomas  Sheridan  is  a  manag- 
ing director  at  Smith  Barney  in  N.Y.C. 

•  Brent  Sullivan  is  a  commercial  real 
estate  broker  and  lives  in  Snowmass, 
CO.  •  Beth  McNally  Coyne  is  an 
attorney  at  Coyne  and  Coyne  in  Win- 
chester, VA.  •  Patricia  Harrigan 
Warner  lives  in  Schenectady,  NY. 

•  Lisa  Pacella  Phelan  is  a  pharma- 
ceuticals rep.  in  Palo  Alto,  CA.  • 
William  Wisheart  is  a  business  sys- 
tems analyst  at  the  Bank  of  Boston. 

•  Stephen  Murray  is  a  principal  at 
EDP  Consulting  in  Colchester,  CT. 

•  Doreen  Barry  Wallace  is  a  man- 
ager of  provider  relations  at  CIGNA 
in  Milford,  CT.  •  Deborah  Radack 
Gilliss  is  a  staff  nurse  at  Salem  Hos- 
pital in  Salem.  •  Susan  Lange 
Lamberti  is  a  third  grade  teacher  in 
Naugatuck,  CT.  •  Yolanda  Fahey  is 
an  administrative  nursing  supervisor 
at  McLean  Hospital  in  Belmont. 

•  Nancy  Elder  is  an  accountant  at 
Furman  Selz  in  N.Y.C.  •  Laura 
LeBlanc  is  a  commercial  account  ex- 
ecutive at  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  in 
Purchase,  NY.  •  Tammi  Hassan  is  a 
dentist  in  Rochester,  MN.  •  Sang 
Rang  is  a  chemist  at  Benda  Products 
in  Holbrook.  •  Peter  Dillon  is  a  se- 
nior hydrogeologist  at  DeFeo,  Wait 
&  Pare  in  Raynham.  •  Shelley  Pas- 
tor Spencer  is  a  product  manager  at 


Bristol  Myers  Co.  in  N.Y.C..  •  Lisa 
Quarlcs  is  a  labor  relations/i  i 
negotiator  al  the  New  York  Stats 
Nurse  Association.  •  Mary  Sclis 
Curran  is  a  full-time  mom  and  lives 
in  Friendswood,  IX  with  lnr.li.Hnl 
David.  •  Susan  Grondine  is  in  coun- 
sel at  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
in  Boston.  •  Jan  Prendergast 
Lcnihan  is  a  financial  analyst  at  Codex 
Corp.  in  Mansfield.  •  Paul 
Connaghan  is  self-employed  as  an 
attorney  in  Las  Vegas,  NV.  •  Kevin 
Queally  is  VP  at  Merrill  Lynch  & 
Co.  in  Wellesley  Mills.  •  Maureen 
Curran  Matthews  has  a  career  in 
ehildeare/education  and  lives  in 
Medfield.  •  Ann  Kennedy  is  a  nurse 
manager  at  Mass  General  I  lospital  in 
Boston.  •  Mary  Heed  is  an  account 
group  supervisor  at  Nielson  Media 
Research  in  N.Y.C.  •  Thomas  A. 
Montminy  is  a  self-employed  attor- 
ney in  Quincy.  •  Clare  Sellig  is  a 
program  director  at  Synthesis 
Women's  Chemical  Dependency 
Unit  in  Framingham.  •  Scott 
Peterson  is  an  attorney  with  Healy  & 
Healy  in  Boston,  and  is  married  to 
Alison  Graham  Toomey.  •  Dorothy 
Heiler  Dings  is  a  claims  rep.  at 
CIGNA  Corp.  in  Quincy.  •  Marga- 
ret Otten  is  an  associate  dean  of 
admissions  at  Carleton  College,  MN. 

•  Catherine  Janda  is  an  international 
planner  at  United  Airlines  in  Chi- 
cago. •  Kevin  Philbin  is  an  associate 
at  the  law  offices  of  Mendes  and  Mount 
in  N.Y.C.  •  Marianne  Lucas 
Lescher  is  a  special  education  teacher 
in  the  Westwood  Public  Schools. 

•  Thomas  E.  Montminy  is  an  audit 
manager  at  Coopers  &  Lybrand  in 
Boston.  •  Sharleen  Carrico  is  an  ex- 
ecutive administrator  at  Microsoft 
Corp.  in  Redmond,  WA.  •  Gregg 
Geider  is  an  account  supervisor  at 
William  Douglas  McAdams  in  N.Y.C. 

•  Eric  Goldstein  is  a  regional  pro- 
gram supervisorat  the  Williams  Dou- 
glas McAdams  in  N.Y.C.  •  Eric 
Goldstein  is  a  regional  program  su- 
pervisor at  The  Key  Program  in 
Worcester.'  Brian  Moriarty  is  a  fed- 
eral prosecutor  with  the  Dept.  ofjus- 
tice  in  Brooklyn,  NY  and  is  married  to 
Teresa  Toto.  •  Kimberly  Reider 
Cataldo  lives  with  husband  Daniel  in 
Weymouth.  •  Tia  Marie  Kroeger  is 
an  attorney  with  the  law  firm  of  David 
Heier  in  Columbus,  OH.  •  Eliza- 
beth Boudria  Ciolek  married  Gre- 
gory Ciolek  and  is  a  graduate  English 
student.  Gregory  is  VP  at  Fleet  Bank 
in  Boston.  •  Brian  Lussier  is  a  clini- 
cal psychology  Ph.D.  candidate  at 
Fordham  LTniv.  •  Catherine 
Gorman  is  a  computer  systems  con- 
sultant in  South  Windsor,  CT.  • 
Harold  Tock  is  a  systems  manager  at 
Injectronics,  Inc.  in  Clinton.  •  Paul 


Frame  is  a  fredam  Frame 

and  Associates  in  I  [amilton  Square, 

I  •  Shannon  \1<  Ned)  whitaker 

lives  with  husband  Steve  in  Ml 
Heights,  MN.  •Christopher 
Thcodoros  i  \  Pal  K.ii/  <  .'•mmuni- 
cations  in  N.Y.C.  •  .Michele  Van 
Tuyl  Zlotnick  is  a  speech  patholo- 
gist at  St.  Charles  Hospital  in  Port 
Jefferson,  NY.  •  Catherine  Liston 
Brecn  is  a  full-time  mom  and  lives 
with  husband  Daniel  and  three  chil- 
dren in  Norwood.  •  KmileMohlcris 
a  medical  doctor  at  Krannert  Institute 
of  Cardiology  in  Indianapolis.  •  John 
Dunn  is  director  of  development  and 
public  relations  at  BC  High  in  Bos- 
ton. •  Matthew  Foley  is  a  special 
assistant  to  the  administrator  at  the 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor  in  Washington. 
DC.  •  Paula  Theresa  Archer  is  a 
principal  writer  at  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation  in  Marlboro.  •  Nancy 
Marrinucci  is  a  Spanish  teacher  at 
Bishop  O'Connell  High  School  in 
Arlington,  VA.*  Eugene  Breen  is  an 
assistant  VP/assistant  actuary  at  Presi- 
dential Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Nyack, 
NY.  •  Brian  Johnson  is  a  manager  of 
professional  temporary  staffing  at  Fi- 
delity   Investments    in    Boston. 

•  Carolyn  Cullin  is  owner  of  New- 
England  Tutoring  Service  in 
Swampscott.  •  Kenneth  Raftery  is  a 
CPA  at  Texaco,  Inc.  in  White  Plains, 
NY.  •  Gregory  Lucini  is  an  execu- 
tive VP  at  ISM  Electronics  in  Provi- 
dence, RI.  •  Jeffrey  Rubin  is  president 
of  Jeffrey  Rubin  Title  Examinations 
in  Swampscott  and  was  married  in 
April.  •  John  l.akin  is  an  attorney  in 
Revere.  •  Elizabeth  Sweeney  is  a 
research  associate  and  grad  student  at 
Biomembrane  Institution  in  Seattle, 
WA.  •  Theresa  Linehan  teaches  the 
behaviorally  impaired  at  West  School 
in  Pordand.  ME.  •  Janet  Sohegian 
Kupeli  is  a  P&IC  supervisor  at 
Microgenics  Corp.  in  Concord,  CA. 

•  Charles  Keefe  is  president  ofKeefe 
Funeral  Home,  Inc.  in  Cambridge. 

•  Judith  Devitor  Daddario  is  a  man- 
agement consultant  at  KPMG  Peat 
Marwick  in  N.Y.C.  and  is  married  to 
George  Daddario.  •  David  Bonner 
is  employed  with  Weissburg  & 
Aronson,  Inc.  in  San  Francisco,  C\.  • 
Margaret  Leahy  Dunne  is  a  plan- 
ning manager  at  New  York  Limes 
Co.  in  N.Y.C,  and  husband  David 
Dunne  is  an  associate  director  at  Bear 
Sterns  &  Co.  in  N.Y.C.  •  Amy 
Corbett  Funk  is  a  quality  assurance 
specialist  at  Thomson  Financial  in 
Boston.  •  Brigitte  Von  Weiss  is  a 
lawyer  widi  Keck  Mahin  &  Gate  in 
Chicago.  •  Dawn  Risley  is  a  senior 
consultant  at  CSC  Partners  in  New- 
ton. •  Patricia  GormleyGerondeau 
is  a  self-employed  writer/editor  and 
lives  in  Maynard.  •  Craig  Jalbert  is 


employed  at  Verdohno  &  L/r* 
counting  and  auditing  in  Foxhoro. 

•  Diane  Citino  Mors*  is  a  mauS- 
emaucian  at  Mass  Institute  of  Tcch- 
nologjr,  Lincoln  I -abv  in  Lexington. 

married  to  Stephen  Morse. 

•  Carolvn  Kiclv  ii  counsel  for  gov- 
ernment affairs  at  HWAC/Amencan 
Consulting  Engineers  in  Washing- 
Ton.  IX.  •  Michellc-Calore  Kramer 
is  a  special  ed  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Taiiytuwu,  NT.  She  is 
enrolled  in  a  Ph.D.  program  at 
Fordham  University  and  has  three 
children   with  husband   Lawrence. 

•  Robert  \\  ilson  is  a  financial  man- 
ager at  Shipley  Co..  Inc.  in  Newton. 

•  Carol  I-ce  Cximer  i-  employed  at 
Kronos  Inc.  in  Waltham.  •  Frank 
Pa/ienza  is  a  dentist  at  Votolato  and 
Pazienza  Inc.  in  Providence,  Ri.  •  Jo- 
seph Lannig  is  cmplovcd  at  Capital 
Cities/ABC  TV  in  NYC.  •  Cvnthia 
Brennan  is  an  attorney  at  Cuyler 
Burk  &  Matthews  in  Florham  Park. 
NJ.  •  Nancy  Nee  Hannifin  lives 
with  husband  John  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

•  Richard  Conway  counsels  at 
Conway  Crow  ley  &  Hugo  in  Boston. 

•  Maureen  Beaulac  is  a  systems 
manager  at  New  England  Telephone 
in  Waltham.  •  Kathleen  Meade  is  a 
senior  tax  accountant  at  Price 
Waterhouse  in  Stanford.  CT.  •  Man. 
Karich  Rafferty  is  a  foreign  exchange 
trader  at  First  National  Bank  in  Chi- 
cago. •  Patricia  Dusseault  Axelsen 
married  Thomas  Axelsen  in  1°89  and 
lives  in  Falmouth.  ME.  Son  Neil 
Thomas  was  born  in  October,  1  °°  1.  • 
Denise  Francois  is  employed  at 
Eastdil   Realty,   Inc.   in   N.Y.C. 

•  Catherine  Gilbcrty  Knipper  is 
owner  of  Oma's  Fabri  Box  in  Seymour, 
CT.  •  Elizabeth  Manzi  is  manager 
of  mental  health  services  at  Private 
Health  Care  Systems  in  Lexington. 

•  Robert  Pritchard  is  director  at  ATA 
Foundation     in     Rumtord.     RI. 

•  Theodore  Hanss  is  director  at  the 
Center  for  Information  Technology 
Integration  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  lives  with  wife  Erica  in  Ann 
Arbor,  ML  •James  Kennedy  is  a 
sales  rep.  at  the  Timberland  Co.  in 
Chicago  w here  he  lives  with  his  wife 
Mara.  •  Geoffrey  Malloy  is  presi- 
dent of  Sheehy  Lincoln  Mercury  in 
Woodbridge.  VA.  •  Mark  Wood  is  a 
sales  consulting  manager  at  Oracle 
Corp.  in  Boston  and  lives  with  wife 
Cynthia        in       Southborough. 

•  Kathleen  McDermott  is  a  claims 
rep.  at  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  in 
Brainrxee.  •  Thomas  Rossi  is  ■  se- 
nior s\^tems  analyst  at  Ocean  Sprav 
Inc.  in  Lakeville  and  lives  with  wife 
Kari  in  Fairhav  en. 
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Carol  A.  Baclawski,  Esq. 
29  Beacon  Hill  Rd. 
W.Springfield,  AM  01089 
(413)737-2166 

Michael  Kalajian  is  busy  running 
Precision  Prosthetic  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  a  family  dental  laboratory  busi- 
ness in  Lexington.  Mike  and  wife 
Sonya  welcomed  the  birth  of  Tyler 
AreklastMarch.  •  Ellen  Reidy Fazio 
married  Steven  Fazio  in  November, 
1990.  Steve  and  Ellen  live  in  Roches- 
ter, NY  with  their  son  Nicholas,  who 
was  born  October  8,  1992.  Ellen  is  a 
mental  health  therapist  at  Hillside 
Children's  Center  and  Rochester  Eat- 
ing Disorders  Organization.  'Maggie 
Flyntz  King  and  husband  Terence 
live  in  Toms  River,  NJ.  Their  family 
includes  sons  Robert  born  June,  1990 
and  John,  born  February  of  1992. 
They  are  expecting  their  third  child 
this  July.  •  James  Kontra  was  pro- 
moted to  plant  manager  at  the  United 
Die  Company  in  Kearny,  NJ.  Jim  and 
wife  Diane  bought  their  first  home 
last  October  in  nearby  Fanwood,  and 
are  the  proud  parents  of  son  John 
Joseph  born  July  25,  1992.  •Jim  and 
Lori  Berrini  Byman  celebrated  the 
birth  of  their  second  child,  James 
Charles,  on  September  15, 1992.  Sis- 
ter Molly  Katherine  is  now  two  years 
old.  They  live  in  Stoneham.  •  Jackie 
Kovacs-Dugan  was  just  promoted  to 
senior  account  manager  at  O'Sullivan 
Menu  Corporation,  where  she  runs 
the  United  Airline  Account.  She  had 
her  first  baby,  Conor  Jake,  last  Au- 
gust. •  Kevin  McCarthy  earned  his 
wings  from  the  Navy  in  1 986  and  flew 
the  S-3  from  the  U.S.  Eisenhower  for 
three  years.  He  made  two  six-month 
deployments  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Sea  and  was  later  reassigned 
to  the  Univ.  of  New  Mexico  as  a 
Naval  ROTC  instructor  in  1990.  As 
of  this  fall,  Kevin  will  be  in  Bethesda, 
MD  to  begin  medical  school.  He  and 
wife  Lindee  have  two  children,  Patrick 
and  Katie.  •  Jorge  Montoya  is  en- 
gaged to  Peggy  Perkins  '87.  Jorge 
teaches  at  the  Park  School  in 
Brookline,  and  also  coaches  the  soc- 
cer team  there.  Peggy  teaches  kinder- 
garten at  the  Baker  School.  A  summer 
weddingis  plan  ned  in 
Kennebunkport,  ME.  •  Jeannine 
Acocella  Zoppi  is  enrolled  in  a  doc- 
toral program  in  child  clinical  psy- 
chology at  Seton  Hall  Univ.  Jeannine 
works  as  a  cognitive  therapist  for  the 
head  injured  and  is  completing  an 
internship  in  school  psychology.  She 
and  husband  Joe  have  been  married 
for  five  years  and  live  in  Parsippany, 
NJ.  •  Tucker  Echlin,  formerly  with 


the  Fleet  Bank  of  Mass.  is  now  pursu- 
ing her  master's  degree  in  physical 
therapy.  •  The  hockey  team  had  their 
semi-annual  get-together  at  the 
McDonough's  home  in  Stoneham 
(Billy  and  Kathy  McDonough  are 
expecting  their  first  baby  in  June.) 
Present  were:  Jim  and  Teri  Francis 
Chishol  m  and  their  daughter  Kelsey; 
Mike  O'Neil,  wife  Lauren  '83,  and 
their  two  sons — Sean  and  Cameron; 
Bob  O'Connor,  wife  Carolyn  '83, 
and  their  three  boys — Ian,  Kyle  and 
Bryce;  and  Eddie  and  Laurie 
Rausseo;  and  Tommy  O'Malley  '89. 
Robin  and  Susan  Palmer  Monleon 
were  unable  to  attend.  The  following 
day,  Jim  and  Teri  Chisholm  delivered 
their  second  daughter,  Kaitlyn.  The 
Chisholm  family  lives  in  Lynnfield.  • 
Please  write. 
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Barbara  Ward  Wilson 
32  Saw  Mill  Lane 
Medfield,  MA  02052 
(508)  359-6498 

Hello  again.  Please  note  that  I  have 
moved  and  have  a  new  address  where 
you  can  send  all  of  your  notes.  •  Neil 
and  Lisa  Boniello  Moynihan  are 
homeowners  in  West  Roxbury. 

•  Margaret  Sassy  Cincotta  is  living 
in  Wellesley  Hills  and  works  at  Na- 
tional Cable  Advertising  in  Boston  as 
an  account  executive.  •  Dave  Tho- 
mas is  doing  his  residency  in  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation  at  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital  in  N.Y.C.  »John 
Croke  and  Beth  Michel  Croke  had 
a  baby  girl,  Jane  Elizabeth  in  Febru- 
ary, 1992 .  •  Greg  Perez  has  a  dental 
practice  in  Bayonne,  NJ.  •  Eric 
Temple  is  living  and  teaching  high 
school  in  California.  •  Carlos 
Vaamonde  and  his  wife  Jacqueline 
Beer  are  both  residents  in  internal 
medicine  atMt.  Sinai  Hospital.  •  Rob 
and  Margie  Neeser  Hillman's 
daughter  Katie  turned  1  on  May  26, 
1993.  She  is  already  an  avid  BC  foot- 
ball fan.  •  Rich  Smyth  is  living  in 
Norwalk  and  is  working  as  the  New 
York  sales  manager  at  Southern  Living 
Magazine.  •  MegClossick-Healyhas 
been  promoted  to  assistant  VP  within 
the  retail  and  corporate  services  group 
of  Old  Stone  Bank.  •  Patty  Textor 
married  Raymond  O'Rourke  in  Oc- 
tober, 1992.  Patty  is  a  VP  in  Brook- 
lyn, NY  for  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

•  Jeff  Thielman  is  working  as  a  law 
clerk  in  West  Roxbury  and  recently 
passed  the  bar  exam.  •  Christopher 
Volpe  is  a  VP  of  the  Melcher  & 
Prescott  Agency,  a  multi-line  insur- 
ance agency.  •  John  Rourke  is  work- 


ing as  VP  of  sales  and  marketing  for 
AT/Comm.  Inc.  in  Marblehead. 

•  Sophia  Chin  is  working  as  a  nurse 
with  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
of  Middlesex-East,  a  home  health  care 
provider.  •  MonikaMocaBareroand 
Chris  Quinlan  were  married  recently 
in  Hilton  Head,  SC.  Moca  has  master's 
degrees  from  the  Sorbonne  and  from 
New  York  Univ.  Chris  has  a  master's 
in  business  administration  from  Bos- 
ton Univ.  and  works  for  Fidelity  In- 
vestments in  Boston.  •  Daniel 
Guariglia  graduated  with  honors 
fromtheUCONNlawschoolin  1990 
and  is  living  in  Avon,  CT  and  practic- 
ing in  Hartford  as  a  litigation  attorney 
for  Cooney,  Scully  &  Dowling.  In 
August  1991  he  was  diagnosed  with 
leukemia,  had  a  bone  marrow  trans- 
plant and  is  now  cured  and  back  to 
work.  Dan  is  currently  engaged  to 
Nicole  Morganthaler  '87.  »John 
Morley  is  working  as  a  manager  at 
Wolf  &  Company,  a  certified  public 
accounting  firm  in  Canton.  •  Gabe 
Cappucci  married  Barbara  Igielinski 
in  Buffalo  and  they  now  live  in  New- 
ton. He  is  a  certified  public  accoun- 
tant with  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  in 
Boston.  •  John  White  married 
Patricia  Gilligan  in  April,  1992.  John 
is  an  account  executive  at  WCVB- 
TV  in  Boston.  •  Elizabeth  Bilodeau 
married  Gene  Grella  on  April  25, 
1992  in  Holliston.  Elizabeth  is  em- 
ployed by  Hay  Management  Con- 
sultants in  Boston.  •  Maura  Noone 
and  Mark  Sullivan  were  married  at  St. 
Ignatius  of  Loyola  Church.  Maura 
earned  a  law  degree  from  New  En- 
gland School  of  Law  and  is  an  attor- 
ney in  private  practice.  •  Laurie 
Zamparelli  married  Vincent 
Loporchio  and  is  working  as  an  ac- 
count executive  at  Lawyers  Weekly.  • 
Congratulations  to  David  and  Diane 
Lannon  Bolusky  on  the  arrival  of 
their  daughter  Lauren  Elizabeth  on 
January  20.  The  Bolusky  family  is 
living  in  Portsmouth,  RI.  •  Rosanne 
Mascolo  and  Paul  Wintrode  were 
married  on  June  20  in  West  Hartford, 
CT.  Rosanne  is  a  psychotherapist  in 
Toronto.  •  Congratulations  to  Jim 
Mitchell  on  his  recent  engagement 
to  Linda  Golf.  Jim  is  living  in  Balti- 
more,MD  and  works  for  Pepsi.  •  Don 
Stewart  recently  starred  in  the  off 
Broadway  hit  "Crimes  of  the  Heart." 
Don  is  living  in  Manhattan.  •  Dianne 
Grahamn  Steblaj  and  her  husband 
Frank  have  moved  to  New  Jersey, 
nearMorristown.  Dianne  works  as  an 
account  executive  for  Telecom 
Canada.*  BobMiller.hiswifeKathy 
and  daughter  Lauren  were  joined  by 
baby  Douglas  in  late  December. 

•  Norton  O'Mara  is  engaged  to  Sara 
Denny  and  a  July,  1993  wedding  is 
planned.  Norton  is  living  and  work- 


ing in  Chicago  for  a  real  estate  devel- 
opment company.  •  Bob  Horn  will 
marry  Kelly  Crowe  in  June,  1993. 
Bob  works  for  Homert  Development 
Co.  in  Chicago,  IL.  •  Liz  Murphy  is 
engaged  to  be  married  and  is  working 
as  a  nurse  in  Detroit,  AH.  •  Brian 
Zeug  is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Mary  Lavarro.  Brian  earned  an  A1BA 
from  Duke  and  is  working  in  Manhat- 
tan. •  Maria  Donoghue  recently 
earned  a  Ph.D.  in  science  from  a  uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis.  •  Again,  thanks  so 
much  for  your  letters  and  notes.  They 
really  do  help  to  make  our  Class  Notes 
more  fun  and  interesting.  I  love  get- 
ting mail  at  my  new  house,  so  please 
drop  me  a  note  with  your  latest  news! 
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Karen  Broughton  Boyarsky 
74  Christopher  Lane 
Guilford,  CT  06437 

Happy  spring!  We  are  getting  settled 
here  in  Connecticut  and  would  love 
to  hear  from  any  alumni  in  the  area!  • 
We  have  seen  Chip  Walsh,  who  is  an 
attorney  in  New  Haven  with  the  firm 
of  Lynch,  Traub,  Keefe  and  Errante. 
He  recently  bought  a  home  in 
Branford,  CT.  •  We  also  saw  Joe 
Ramirez  and  his  wife  Debbie  who 
live  in  Cromwell,  CT.  Joe  is  a  guid- 
ance counselor  and  coach  for  Notre 
Dame  High  School  in  West  Haven.  • 
Dave  Smith  has  been  up  to  visit  from 
Newjersey.  He  is  livingin  Montclair, 
NJ  and  works  on  Wall  Street  as  a 
bond  trader.  •  The  mail  has  been 
steady!  I  love  getting  all  of  your  letters 
and  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to 
write  with  news  of  your  lives  and  the 
news  of  your  friends  from  '86.  •  Bruce 
says  hi  to  Bob  Fanning  who  writes 
he's  living  in  St.  Louis  with  his  wife, 
and  lads,  Ryan  and  Katie,  where  he  is 
in  sales  for  Cerro  Copper  Products. 
Bob  reports  that  Rich  Owens  and 
Annie  Booth  finally  tied  the  knot — 
congratulations!  •  Kevin  Downey 
and  Maggie  Mularkey  are  living  in 
Florida  and  have  a  baby  boy.  • 
Maureen  Connaugh ton  reports  that 
Pete  Caride  and  his  fiancee,  Diane 
Garcia  '85  are  planning  a  fall  wed- 
ding. Pete  has  recently  been  named 
chief  resident  at  St.  Vmcent's  Hospi- 
tal in  New  York.  •  Paul  Harrington 
was  recently  engaged  and  also  plan- 
ning a  fall  wedding.  •  Karen  O'Keefe 
and  Ray  Johnson  are  living  in  Florida 
and  were  seen  at  the  Hall  of  Fame 
Bowl — hi  guys!  •  Hello  to  Andrea 
Gagne  who  has  a  baby  boy,  Kevin, 
and  is  in  a  play  group  with  Laurie 
Berkenkamp  and  her  son  Richard.  • 
Andrea  Messina-Adams  wrote  to 
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announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Lauren.  Andrea  lives  in  Bcrnardsville, 
NJ  where  she  is  a  marketing  manager 
at  AT&T.  She  also  told  me  that  Col- 
leen Shea  is  now  attending  I  larvard 
Dental  School  in  Cambridge. Thanks 
for  writing!  •  Congratulations  go  out 
to  Lee  Morrissey  who  has  been  busy 
since  graduation.  He  received  his 
master's  in  English  and  master's  in 
history  and  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at 
Columbia  Univ.  He  also  has  pub- 
lished his  first  book,  The  Kitchen  Tunis 
Twenty:  A  Retrospective  Anthology.  The 
Kitchen  is  a  downtown  performance 
arts  center  for  video,  music,  dance, 
film  and  literature.  Keep  up  the  good 
work,  Lee!  •  Catherine  O'Brien  re- 
ceived her  master's  from  BC  in  1990 
and  was  married  last  summer.  She  is 
currendy  a  teacher  in  Natick  where 
she  lives  with  her  husband,  William 
Weyandt.  •  Patricia  Dorsey  Kelmar 
writes  that  she  is  a  law  student  at 
George  Washington  Univ.  and  living 
with  her  husband  in  Alexandria,  VA.  • 
David  Macaione  graduated  with  a 
J.D/M.B.A.  from  Vanderbilt  Univ.  in 
1992.  After  passing  the  Tennessee 
bar,  he  joined  the  corporate  legal  ser- 
vices department  at  Gaylord  Enter- 
tainment Co.  and  practices  in  the  area 
of  entertainment  law.  David  lives  in 
Nashville — congratulations!  •  Sue 
Barbrow  O'Connell  had  lots  of  news! 
She  and  her  husband  Tim  have  re- 
cendy moved  to  Boston  where  Sue  is 
the  assistant  director  of  corporate  and 
foundation  relations  at  none  other 
than  BC!  She  attended  Northwest- 
ern Law  School  and  practiced  law  in 
Chicago  before  moving  to  Boston.  • 
Jean  LoConte  Metcalf  is  living  in 
Toronto  with  her  husband  and  son 
Brendan.  She  is  a  nurse  at  Toronto 
General  Hospital.  •  Annie  Gillespie 
is  a  teacher  in  the  Boston  public 
schools.  •  Christine  Byrne  was  an 
active  duty  Air  Force  Nurse  during 
Desert  Storm  and  was  a  traveling  nurse 
in  southern  Florida  during  Hurricane 
Andrew.  She  is  moving  to  London 
this  spring.  •  Joanie  Drain  recendy 
relocated  back  to  Boston  from  Den- 
ver and  is  working  in  Continuing  Care 
at  Children's  Hospital.  •  Janet  Burke 
is  in  graduate  school  at  the  Univ.  of 
Michigan  and  would  love  to  hear  from 
any  alumni  in  Ann  Arbor,  MI.  •  Mary 
Mclntyre  married  Christopher 
Giuliana  last  year.  She  is  a  nurse  at 
Children's  Hospital  and  lives  in  Read- 
ing. •  Donna  Collins  lives  in  Califor- 
nia and  is  doing  clinical  research  for 
the  Univ.  of  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  is  completing  a  master's  in 
public  health.  •  Congratulations  to 
Carolyn  Morrissey  Lemone  and 
husband,  Scott  on  the  birth  of 
Katherine!  They  have  recendy  moved 
to  Greenwich,  CT.  •  Also  Congrats  to 


Cindy  Voloshin  Barry  on  the  birth 
ol  Caroline  last  fall!  •  Laurie 
Kindt  i  in. in  Scattcrday  lias  a  baby 

boyJP,  and  is  living  in  Pittsford,  NY! 

She  reports  that  Mclinda  Evans  has 
a  baby,  Zachary,  and  is  a  teacher  in 
I  lartford,  CT.  •  Maureen  Murphy 
is  living  in  Port  Washington,  NY  and 
has  a  baby  boy.  •  Mary  Lou  Burke  is 
moving  to  Paris,  !•  ranee  and  welcomes 
any  alumni  who  may  be  passing 
through  tocallheratOl  1-33-1 3-061- 
0461.  Lou  Lou  will  be  there  for  18 
months  working  for  the  Bose  Corp.  as 
their  international  controller.  Good 
luck!  •  Thanks  for  all  the  news!  Keep 
those  letters  coming! 
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Agnes  Gillin 
HOOAshbridgeRd. 
BrynMawr,  PA  19010 
1215)525-3673 

Hello  everyone.  Hope  all  is  well.  The 
class  of '87  is  keeping  busy  and  mov- 
ing up  in  the  world.  •  Julie  Stamos 
has  been  promoted  to  public  relations 
senior  account  manager  at  McDougall 
Associates  Marketing,  Advertising  & 
P.R.SheislivinginBrooldine.*  Betty 
DeConto  has  been  promoted  to  ac- 
countsupervisoratHillandKnowlton 
in  Adanta,  GA.  •  Frank  Kolucki,  Jr. 
graduated  from  Georgetown 
University's  School  of  Medicine  last 
spring.  He  was  awarded  for  his  out- 
standing academic  performance  in  the 
dept.  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 
Frank  is  currently  doing  his  residency 
at  Georgetown  Univ.   Hospital. 

•  Siobhan  Moynihan  married  Paul 
Dardiniski  last  June.  Siobhan  is  em- 
ployed by  Northeast  Telephone  and 
Paul  is  an  engineer  for  Boston  Edison. 

•  Douglas  Spink  III  and  his  wife 
Marcy  are  proud  to  announce  the 
birth  of  Douglas  Spink  IV.  Doug  is 
the  national  sales  manager  for 
Kingston  Textiles  in  Boston.  They 
are  living  in  Needham.  •  Kiernan 
Costello  has  opened  his  own  law  prac- 
tice in  Fairfield,  CT.  Give  him  a  call  if 
you  are  in  the  area.  •  Jane  Lueders 
has  had  a  busy  year.  After  spending 
eight  months  writing  curriculum  for 
the  New  England  Aquarium,  she 
graduated  with  a  master's  from 
UMass.  Jane  is  currently  living  in 
Istanbul,  teaching  fifth  grade  at  the 
International  Community  School. 

•  Kimberly  Wyson  married  Holy 
Cross  graduate  Eric  Huhndorf  last 
November.  Kim  is  working  for  Ameri- 
can Express  and  they  live  in  Newton. 

•  Caroline  Wheeler  is  happily  mar- 
ried to  Fairfield  graduate  Daniel 
Falvey.  The  couple  is  living  in  Balti- 


Lending  a  hand:  Members  of  the  Boston  College  Club  of  New  Jersey 
participated  in  Christmas  in  April  in  Jersey  City.  Christmas  in  April  is  a 
national  house  refurbishing  program  for  low-income,  elderly  and 
physically-challenged  home  owners. 


more,  MD  where  Caroline  is  the  of- 
fice manager  for  the  family's  bakery 
andrestaurantsupply  business.  •  Kim 
Wyson  married  BC  law  graduate  Dan 
Russo  last  August.  Kim  is  teaching 
English  at  Minuteman  Regional  High 
School  in  Lexington.  The  couple  re- 
sides in  Nashua.  •  Steve  and  Kathy 
Rock  Snow  are  keeping  busy  in  Chi- 
cago with  two  toddlers,  Emily  and 
Erin.  Steve  is  still  with  KPMG  Peat 
Marwick  while  Kathy  is  running  the 
show  at  home.  •  Chicago  is  where 
you'll  also  find  classmates  Brian 
Slayne,  Ed  Schaffer  andjim  Roth.  • 
Kathleen  Roberts  Kaiser  is  very 
busy  in  Westchester,  NY.  She  mar- 
ried her  high  school  sweetheart, 
graduated  from  teachers  college  at 
Columbia  LTniv.  with  a  master's  in 
speech  pathology  and  is  the  mother  of 
two  sons,  Shane  and  Kevin.  Kadileen 
is  currendy  employed  by  Westchester 
County  as  a  speech  pathologist,  work- 
ing at  both  a  county  run  program  for 
disabled  and  a  Headstart  Program. 

•  Steve  Welch,  MD  is  living  with  his 
wife  Kendall  in  San  Diego,  GA.  He  is 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  assigned  to 
Marines  at  Camp  Pendleton.  Steve 
recendy  returned  from  Somalia  where 
he  was  involved  in  project  Hope. 

•  Drew  Hoffman  was  married  in 
December  to  Kate  Cameron.  They 
liveinCharlestown.  •  Charlie  Spada 
and  Tricia  Summers  were  married 
last  Fall  in  Maine.  Tricia  is  working  as 


an  associate  in  the  corporate  finance 
department  of  I. P.  Morgan  while 
Charlie  is  at  the  law  firm  of  Lankier 
Siffert  &  Wohl  in  N.Y.C.  •  Kathy 
Harkins  was  married  last  Fall  in 
N.Y.C.  to  a  co-employee,  Paul 
Wissenherger.  They  are  both  em- 
ployed at  National  West  Bank  in  New 
York.  •  Karen  Follansbee  is  a  social 
worker  at  a  hospital  in  Washington. 
DC.  •  Betsy  Groody  is  working  in 
F.\  I  Options  at  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada.  •  Clare  Rooney  is  the  de- 
sign/decorating editor  of  Colonial 
Homes  Magazine.  Beware  of  those 
Notre  Dame  boys,  Clare!  •  Connie 
Anne  Phillips  is  selling  magazine  ad 
space  in  N.Y.C.  •  Margaret 
Gagheoan  is  living  in  Charlestown 
and  traveling  around  the  country  as 
advertising/sales  executive.  'John 
Farina  is  keeping  busy  working  with 
the  family  construction  business. 
•  Tom  McGirr  is  living  and  w  orlting 
in  Providence  and  gearing  up  for  the 
annual  spring  tour  of  the  Grateful 
Dead.  •  Keith  Mortensen  is  living  in 
Cranford.  NJ.  He  now  owns  and  runs 
the  family  accountingpracrice.  •  John 
Cannistraci  is  living  in  N.Y.C"..  where 
he  works  as  an  attorney.  •  Mark 
D'Angelisis  is  living  on  Long  Island. 
where  he  started  a  highly  successful 
construction  company  a  few  v-ears  ago 
and  remains  as  busy  as  ever.  •  Paila 
Charleson  receiv  ed  her  master's  de- 
srree  in  education  last  v  ear.  and  after 
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Keeping  an  eye  on  the  ball:  Michael  Seyffert  '88  guides  son  Andrew 
through  his  first  kick  at  Family  SportsFest's  soccer  clinic  last  fall.  Andrew 
was  one  of  500  children  who  took  part  in  the  morning's  events  which 
included  eight  sports  clinics,  face-painting  and  a  moonwalk. 


working  in  Mansfield  with  elemen- 
tary students  for  the  1991-1992  aca- 
demic year;  she  returned  to  her  home 
in  Italy,  where  she  is  continuing  her 
work  in  the  education  field.  •  Chris- 
tine DeSavino  is  working  in  the  news 
industry  and  loving  the  life  in  San 
Francisco,  CA,  where  she  has  been 
living  since  1988.  •  Leighanne  Lake 
moved  to  Manhattan  Beach,  CA,  in 
1991,  and  is  working  in  Los  Angeles 
as  an  attorney.  'John  Harrington 
and  Nicole  Turillon  Harrington  are 
currendy  in  their  third  year  of  Univ. 
ofVermont's  clinical  psychology  pro- 
gram. They  have  perfected  the  arts  of 
home  brewing  and  creating  stonecraft 
jewelry.  *Jo-annSpera  married  Mark 
O'Toole  last  November.  After  a  hon- 
eymoon trip  to  Egypt,  they  are  cur- 
rently living  in  Winchester.  •  Connie 
Cardoze  Shyne  and  her  husband  John 
are  living  in  Fairfax  Station,  VA.  They 
have  two  children. 
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Kara  Connell 

240  Broadway  Street  #1 

Somerville,  MA  02145 

(617)628-5179 

Hello  again!  For  those  of  you  who 
made  it  to  the  reunion,  I  hope  you  had 
a  fantastic  time!  It  was  great  to  catch 
up  with  everyone!  As  always,  there's  a 
good  deal  of  news,  so  I'll  get  started 
right  away!  Mina  Buenviaje  Blazon 
wrote  in  to  let  us  know  that  she  has 
been  teaching  in  a  fifth  grade  class- 
room in  Williamsburg,  VA  for  the 
past  five  years.  She  married  John  Bla- 
zon in  August,  1991,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1992,  Mina  and  John  became  the 
proud  parents  of  Andrew  John  Bla- 
zon. Mina  has  been  in  touch  with 
Greg  Froton,  who  is  living  in  Bos- 
ton, and  working  as  a  buyer  for  a 
department  store.  Mina  also  let  us 
know  that  her  former  roommate, 
Sheila  Carroll,  is  back  at  BC,  work- 


ing on  her  master's  in  education.  • 
Lena  Kozloski  received  her  master's 
degree  in  architecture  from  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  May,  1992. 
She  has  recently  joined  the  firm  of 
Architecture  Plus  in  Troy,  NY  as  an 
architectural  intern.  •  In  August,  1992, 
Jennifer  McDermott  received  her 
master's  in  international  relations 
from  the  Univ.  of  Maryland/College 
Park.  She  is  living  in  Greenbelt,  MD, 
and  working  at  the  university  as  an 
information  specialist.  •  After  work- 
ing three  and  a  half  years  at  Price 
Waterhouse  and  earning  her  CPA, 
Lisa  DeMichele  Shattuck  is  now 
working  as  a  senior  technical  analyst 
at  the  Putnam  Companies.  Lisa  re- 
ported happily  that  she  married  An- 
drew Shattuck  this  past  July,  with 
several  BC  alumni  attending.  Among 
the  participants  were  classmates  Lisa 
Fucile,  Patty  Cox  Braunegg, 
Michael  Bell  and  Jeannine  Haas 
Bell.  After  a  honeymoon  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Lisa  and  Drew  are  living  in 
Brighton.  •  Maria  Henriksen  and 
her  husband  Scott  Burke  recently 
celebrated  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Amanda  Marie.  Scott  works  as  a  man- 
ager in  the  underwriting  department 
for  Chubb  Life  America  in  Concord, 
NH.  Maria  is  employed  by  Digital, 
and  the  couple  is  living  in  Nasha,  NH. 
•  Thanks  to  Helen  Morey  for  her 
update  on  several  classmates!  Helen 
graduated  from  the  Boston  Univ. 
School  of  Law  in  the  spring  of  1992, 
and  presently  enjoys  working  on  the 
waterfront  for  the  firm  of  Dwyer, 
Collora  &  Gertner.  •  Lisa  Emond 
and  Harry  Sloate  tied  the  knot  this 
past  Halloween  in  Holden,  making 
their  final  appearance  that  evening  as 
Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Sounds 
like  quite  an  event!  Having  graduated 
from  BC  Law  in  1991,  Lisa  practices 
law  in  Vermont,  where  she  and  Harry 
currently  reside.  Harry  is  working  in 
the  mental  health  field.  •  David  Gould 
is  living  in  Providence,  where  he  races 
cars  as  a  hobby.  •  Having  returned  to 
Venezuela,  Gustavo  Higuerey  is  liv- 
ing and  working  with  his  family.  • 
Eduardo  Holguin  has  returned  to 
Columbia  where  he  has  begun  his 
own  business,  exporting  fruit  to  the 
United  States.  •  Bharat  JxVjr/ Chatani 
is  presently  living  and  working  in 
Miami.  •  After  spending  two  years 
teaching  on  Micronesia,  former 
UGBC  president  Tim  Lum  returned 
to  academics  and  is  completing  his 
final  year  at  Harvard's  Kennedy 
School.  •  Susan  Scanlon  is  living  and 
working  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  •  In  October,  1992,  Chris  Davis 
and  Lynn  Jenkins  exchanged  vows  in 
New  Jersey;  the  reception  was  held  at 
Washington  Crossing,  PA.  JeffMuir 
was  the  best  man,  and  Don  Muraca 


was  an  usher.  Several  BC  classmates 
made  the  journey  from  Boston  to  New 
Jersey  for  the  wedding,  and  a  good 
time  was  had  by  all.  •  Michael 
Barbour  and  Vicki  Mulvey  were  mar- 
ried in  May  in  Chevy  Chase,  MD. 
They  bought  a  home  in  Alexandria, 
VA,  and  both  work  in  Washington, 
DC.  Michael  is  working  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  the  Justice 
Management  Division.  •  After  eight 
short  years,  Kim  Fontaine  and  Joe 
Gindhart  are  getting  married!!  Joe 
popped  the  question  when  they  were 
skiing  this  past  December,  and  a  No- 
vember wedding  is  planned  on  the 
Cape.  They  are  living  in  lovely  down- 
town Narberth,  PA  Joe  is  a  manager 
in  the  financial  department  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
while  Kim  is  working  at  Adia  Person- 
nel Services.  •  While  we're  on  the 
subject  of  lengthy  dating  stints,  Eric 
Reimer  and  Yolanda  Jacobs  are  also 
finally  going  to  tie  the  knot!  They  are 
thinking  of  a  New  Year's  wedding. 
They  are  living  in  Weymouth,  and 
Eric  is  still  in  computers  at  Hancock. 
•  Well,  that's  it  for  now!!  Keep  the 
letters  coming  and  enjoy  the  summer! 
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Joanne  Foley 
20  Meredith  Circle 
Milton,  MA  02 186 
(617)698-1328 

Mary  Taylor  and  Dan  Crogan  were 
recendy  engaged.  Mary  is  an  account 
executive  at  a  direct  marketing  agency 
called  Holland  Mark  Martin.  Dan  is 
a  teacher  at  the  New  England  Center 
for  Autism.  •  Amy  Bleakney  is  en- 
gaged to  be  married  July  3 1  to  Will- 
iam Yapp.  Amy  is  a  teacher  for 
Wellesley  public  schools.  •  Sarah 
MacDonald  recently  moved  to  San 
Francisco.  She  is  working  at  the  Univ. 
of  California  San  Francisco  Medical 
Center  in  high  risk  labor  and  delivery. 
•  Robert  James  graduated  from 
Georgetown  Univ.  Law  School  in 
May  '92  and  has  begun  a  two-year 
clerkship  for  a  federal  district  judge  in 
Pittsburgh.  •  Julie  Wangler  married 
Eric  Goolst  last  year.  Tom  Casey, 
Paula  O'Brien  Curran,  the  two 
Kathleen  Adams' Jessica  Calderon, 
Mattie  Rosa,  Virginia  Louis 
Chiafullo  and  Michelle  DiCicco 
were  some  '89  grads  on  hand  to  wit- 
ness the  event.  •  Steve  Germino 
married  Cheryl  Willett  on  Sept.  6. 
The  Germino's  honeymooned  in 
Hawaii  and  California  and  now  reside 
in  Wakefield,  within  a  few  blocks  of 
Susan  and  Paul  Pronco.  •  Julie 
Cummings  is  a  2nd  year.  MBA  stu- 
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dent  at  the  UConn.  •  Matthew 
Brown  is  a  journalist  and  musician  in 
Hartford,  CT.  Matthew  plays  hass  for 
the  Tequila  Mockingbirds,  an  alter- 
native rock  band  that  plays  through- 
out  New  England.  •  James  Kim  is 
back  from  Seoul,  Korea.  James  is  now 
attending  Kellogg  Business  School.  • 
Leila  Habra  Miller  is  living  in  Phoe- 
nix, AZ  with  her  husband  Dean  and 
her  1  1/2  yr.  old  daughter,  Cecily 
Mary.  Leila  isexpectingasecond  baby 
in  May .  •  Andres  Pomero  is  engaged 
tojudithe  Silva  and  is  planninga  Sept. 
'93  wedding.  Presendy,  Andres  is  liv- 
ing in  Adanta  with  David  McAuley. 

•  Annie  Moore  Haggerty  is  not 
living  in  Colorado  (as  recently  pub- 
lished). Annie  and  her  husband,  Chris- 
topher, are  living  in  Coronado,  CA.  • 
Becky  Raucci  is  working  for  a  medi- 
cal supply  company.  •  Kelly  Langston 
is  moving  to  Ft.  Worth,  TX.  •  Karen 
Colley  and  Jack  McKinnon  were 
engaged  last  December.  •  Anne 
Schornack  and  John  Truman  were 
married  last  summer.  •  Russ  Kenn  is 
living  in  Watertown.  Russ  is  a  sport 
producer/director  at  TV  38,  working 
on  the  Bruins  and  Red  Sox  games. 
Russ  and  friends  won  the  Mulco  Golf 
Tournament  last  summer  in  over- 
time. •  StaceyTedeschi  got  engaged 
to  Rob  Grant  Christmas  Eve  '92 .  They 
are  planning  an  April  '94  wedding.  • 
Katie  Frost  and  Billy  Hogan  were 
engaged  February  '93 .  •  Seth  Hamed 
is  planning  to  marry  Jennifer 
LawrenceMcNamara  on  October  16. 
Jennifer,  a  fellow  Baltimorian,  and 
Seth  were  engaged  in  Aspen.  Seth  is  a 
bond  trader  and  institutional  portfo- 
lio manager  at  the  Mercantile  in  Bal- 
timore. •  Kevin  Brennan  is  living 
with  Chris  Jacobs  and  Kevin  Geraci 
in  Washington,  DC.  Kevin  works  for 
Congressman  Folietta,  and  Chris  is  in 
business  school,  while  Kevin  Geraci 
drinks  beer  and  plays  rugby.  • 
Whitney  Smith  married  Joanna 
Morgan.  Whitney  is  finishing  up  law 
school.  •  Chris  Gillespie  is  in  DC 
working  with  President  Clinton's  eco- 
nomic team.  •  Peter  Basile  is  living 
in  Crested  Butt.  •  Kelly  Maloney  is  a 
lead  singer  in  a  band  in  Aspen.  •  Tom 
Cullen  is  at  NYU  Business  School.  • 
Sean  Pandit  and  Kristin  Hosteller 
are  in  Chicago.  •  Dave  Lynch  re- 
cendy  returned  from  a  surfing  trip  to 
Maui.  •  Tia  Devlin  is  working  for  the 
U.S.  Open  Tennis  Championships.  • 
Margaret  Reilly  graduated  from  Suf- 
folk Law  last  May,  passed  the  Mass. 
Bar  and  is  an  associate  at  the  Law 
Offices  of  Richard  A.  Laline  in  Lowell. 

•  Andrea  Munster  married  Steve 
Yoch  '87  last  September.  Greg  Yoch 
was  the  best  man.  Bridesmaids  in- 
cluded Stephanie  Munro,  Denise 
Angelo  '90  and  Suzanne  Smith.  Steve 


and  Andrea  live  in  Minneapolis  where 
Andrea  is  a  producer  at  KFAN  all- 
sports  radio  station.  •  Jamie  Vcara 
graduated  with  honors  from  the  Univ. 
of  Miami  School  of  Law.  Jamie  is 
associated  with  Zisson  and  Veara,  a 
law  firm  concentrating  in  civil  and 
criminal  litigation.  •  Maria  Teresa 
Garrido  is  presently  completing  a 
master's  in  translation  at  the  Univ.  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Maria  is  a  research  assis- 
tant at  the  university  and  a  volunteer 
at  one  of  the  major  hospitals.  •  Steve 
Lefkowitz  recently  moved  to  N.Y.C. 
Steve  and  Timmy  Reyes  live  in  the 
Upper  East  Side.  •  Kenny  Grohe 
married  Annie  Nalvenko  last  Labor 
Day  weekend  in  Pittsburgh,  PA. 
Kenny  is  still  working  for  EMC.  •  Pat 
liiibhn  Barbera  married  Cindy  Brown 
last  July  in  San  Diego,  CA.  Pat  and 
Cindy  have  moved  back  to  Boston 
and  are  living  in  Watertown.  •  Pat 
Fay  and  Jen  Merrigan  were  also 
married  last  summer.  Pat  and  Jen  are 
living  in  Maiden.  •  Linda  Ford  re- 
cendy  moved  to  California  to  pursue 
her  artistic  career.  •  Daren  Delaney 
recently  married  Nancy  Dzy gala.  The 
couple  resides  in  North  Reading.  • 
Georgia  Critsley  graduated  from 
Suffolk  Univ.  Law  School.  •  Lynn 
Mackey  is  working  for  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Micronesia.  •  Heather 
Morris  is  a  branch  manager  for  TAD 
Temporaries.  •  Erin  Finn  received 
her  J.D.  from  DePaul  Univ.  College 
of  Law.  •  Gina  Signorello  graduated 
from  BC  Law.  •  Sandra  Edwards 
married  James  Gillman  last  year.  • 
Karen  Kobernusz  married  Michael 
Williamson  last  year  in  N.  Madison, 
CT.  •That's  all  for  now.  Thanks  for 
all  the  letters. 
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Kara  Corso 

279  Hampton  Court 

Newington,  CT  06 1 1 1 

(203)521-0223 

Thanks  for  all  the  mail  this  quarter!  • 
Tony  Femandes  will  finish  up  his 
law  degree  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. He  spent  this  summer  work- 
ing at  a  Haitian  refugee  center  in 
Florida,  at  the  District  Attorney's 
Office  on  Cape  Cod,  and  studying  in 
Madrid.  •  Rita  Rodin  will  begin  a 
clerkship  with  a  New  York  Federal 
District  judge  upon  graduating  from 
St.  John's  Law  School  this  spring.  • 
Jason  Sherwood  will  graduate  from 
Harvard  Law  School  and  work  for  the 
Hale  &  Dorr  firm  in  Boston.  •  Mike 
Smith  is  in  his  third  year  of  law  school 
at  Vanderbilt  (and  made  Law  Review) 
and  has  accepted  a  job  in  Chicago  for 


this  fall.  •  Andy  Mellctt  is  in  his  first 
year  at  UNC  Chapel  Hill  working  on 
his  MBA.  •  Dan  Murphy  is  in  his 

second  year  at  l-ordham  l.aw  School. 
•Joy  Fauscy  i,  i  first  year  law  stu- 
dent at  UCONN.  •  Dan  Sandman 
has  been  accepted  to  the  Massachu- 
setts College  of  Pharmacy.  •  C.J. 
Shoenwetter  is  in  his  second  year  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Law 
School.  •  Parti  Wright  received  her 
master's  in  Math  from  the  Univ.  of 
Michigan  and  works  in  real  estate  in 
Indianapolis.  •  Karin  Priola  received 
her  MSW  from  BC  in  '91  and  now 
lives  in  Seaford,  Long  Island.  •  Curtis 
Gehman  is  working  toward  his  Ph.D. 
in  Physics  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. •  Kary  "Slickens"  Dickens  is 
working  for  Harvard  University.  He 
oversees  all  computer  operations  in 
the  physics  department.  •  Caroline 
Rotondi  works  for  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  in  Boston.  •  Allison  Mosher 
works  for  WCVB,  channel  5,  in  Bos- 
ton as  associate  producer  in  the  spe- 
cials department.  •  Dan  O'Donnell 
is  living  in  New  York  City  Marathon 
in  4  hours,  22  minutes!  •  Chris 
Hentemann  and  Raffa  De  La  Siera 
are  Dan's  neighbors  in  the  City.  Chris 
works  at  First  Boston  and  Raffa  works 
for  Merrill  Lynch.  •  Bob  Bissett  is 
also  with  ITT  Hartford  and  has  been 
transferred  to  New  Jersey.  •  Mart 
McCool  began  working  for  MCI  in 
New  YorkCity  in  December.  •  Chris 
Prassas  works  in  Chicago  for 
Donaldson,  Lufkin,  Denrette.  •  Ri- 
chard Coles  is  working  for  Enter- 
prise Development  Co.  in  Columbia, 
MD  and  applying  to  graduate  schools 
for  the  fall.  •  Emma  Redmond  is 
nursing  at  New  York  Hospital.  •  Jim 
Callahan  works  for  Callan  Associ- 
ates, an  investment  firm  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. •  Chris  Appier  is  also  in  the 
Bay  Area  working  as  a  legal  assistant. 
•  Patrick  Morrison  lives  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela  where  he  is  seeking  em- 
ployment. •  Tripp  Tirpak  sells  phar- 
maceuticals in  Syracuse,  NY.  •  Carla 
Wenger  is  an  assistant  basketball 
coach  at  the  University  of  Hartford.  • 
Lenny  Jennings  works  for  a  televi- 
sion station  in  Burlington,  VT.  •  John 
Albrecht  is  looking  for  stunt  work  in 
Los  Angeles.  •  Jeff  Ackerman  is  in 
Boston  with  Proctor  &  Gamble.  • 
Alike  O'Leary  works  for  Goldman 
Sachs  in  New  York  City.  •  After  two 
years  at  his  JVC  placement  in  Dallas. 
Paul  Day  now  works  as  a  marketing 
representative  for  Trinity  Industries 
based  in  Dallas.  •  Phil  Rectra  has 
resigned  as  the  program  director  of 
the  National  Kidney  Foundation  and 
is  now  a  public  relations  account  ex- 
ecutive with  Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner 
&  Cabot  in  Hartford,  CT.  •  Diana 
Winarski  is  living  in  Ridgefield,  CT 


and  is  a  copy  editor  at  Air  Age  Pub- 
lishing in  Wilton.  •  Hank  Suwimki 
entered  the  police  academy  in  Mars  - 
land  in  September.  *  Rich 
Chcrkcrzian  w  orks  for  Bay  Bank  and 
is  earning  his  MBA  at  Babvon.  •  Brian 
Park  is  an  accountant  for  RM  Bradley 
in  Boston.  •  Erin  Canavan  is  cur- 
rently living  in  Munich.  Germany  and 
teaching  at  the  Bavarian  international 
School.  If  you're  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, stop  in!  Erin's  address  is:  Bei 
Illinger,  Viaor  Schcffcl  Str.  Z2,  D- 
8000  Munich  40,  Germany.  •  Jimmy 
Delay  is  also  lising  in  Germany,  near 
I  lannovcr  and  he  plays  for  a  profes- 
sional hockey  team.  •  Daniel 
McCarthy  w  as  awarded  the  Thomas 
B.  Wheeler  Award  at  the  Boston 
Agency  of  Mass  Mutual  for  exhibiting 
excellence  in  sales  and  career  poten- 
tial in  life  insurance.  •  Joe  Ernst  and 
Donna  Van  Houten  w  ere  married  in 
New  Jersey  onjuly  3, 1992.Joe  works 
in  Manhattan  for  Chemical  bank 
Corporate  Trust  and  Donna  teaches 
first  grade.  They  live  in  Fair  Lawn, 
NJ.  •  Kate  Moran  married  Scott 
Collins  on  December  19  of  last  year. 

•  Melissa  Cornell  is  engaged  to  Chris 
Hartigan.  'John  Welch 

to  Karla  Micek:  they  will  wed  next 
spring.*  Pete  Alai  and  Sara  CyrAlai 
are  happily  married  and  living  in  New 
Jersey.  Pete  works  for  All  Capita] 
Corp.  and  attends  Seton  1  lall,  w  hile 
Sara  teaches  high  school.  •  Melanie 
Morse  and  David  Dawson  were 
married  in  November,  1992.  They 
live  in  Connecticut;  Melanie  teaches 
kindergarten  and  Dave  works  for 
Great  American   Insurance  Co. 

•  Kristin  Pellerier,  a  computer  pro- 
grammer at  Andersen  Consulting, 
moved  to  New  I  las  en.  CT  to  be  near 
fiance  Tom  Kelleher.  who  is  work- 
ing towards  a  Ph.D.  in  statistics  at 
Yale.  The\  will  marry  in  August.  • 
Al  though  I  teel  weird  announcing  my 
own  news  in  this  column.  I  want  to 
share  my  excitement  with  you!  Scott 
Nelson  asked  me  to  marry  him  on  the 
eve  of  Valentine's  Day  in  an  elegant 
French  restaurant  in  a  suburb  of 
Washington.  DC.  We  are  planning 
an  April  23.  1°°4  wedding  in  the 
Hartford  area.  •  Congratulations  to 
all  graduates  and  newryweds! 
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Christine  Bodoin 
55  Lands  End  Lane 
Sudbury,  MA  01776 

Hi,  I  hope  everybody  is  doing  well. 
It's  going  to  be  a  great  summer!  I'm 
sure  we'll  all  be  bumping  into  each 
other  in  Newport.  Hope  to  see  you 
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there.  This  is  the  latest  on  your  class- 
mates: •John  Mahoney  is  back  from 
a  year  coaching  lacrosse  in  London. 
He  now  works  for  a  biotech  firm  in 
Concord.  •  Lynn  Page  is  living  in 
West  Newton  with  Meghan  Gross 
and  Debi  Page.  Lynn  works  in  the 
development  office  at  Milton  Hospi- 
tal. Meghan  just  finished  a  stint  as  a 
media  consultant  for  a  successful  po- 
litical campaign.  Debi  graduated  from 
the  Women  in  Government  and  Poli- 
tics program  at  BC  and  is  raising 
money  for  the  United  Way.  •  Kellie 
Moroney  is  teaching  English  in 
Bristol,  NH.  •  Heather  Garrigan 
will  marry  Lt.  Jeffrey  Hentz  on  May 
29.  •  Barbara  Healey,  who  was  ac- 
cepted to  Babson's  MBA  program, 
will  be  maid  of  honor  for  Heather.  • 
Shelby  Lovett  has  one  year  to  go  at 
OleMiss.  Law  School.  •  Kathy  Barry 
is  also  in  law  school  at  UConn.  •  Deb 
Wardlow  is  working  as  a  social  worker 
for  the  VA  in  Washington,  DC.  • 
Ann-Marie  Breen  is  finishing  her 
MSW  at  Washington  Univ.  in  St. 
Louis,  working  with  AIDS  patients.  • 
Jeff  Mims  is  still  working  at  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  in  Ohio.  Jeff  is  now  play- 
ing professional  lacrosse  for  the  De- 
troit Turbos  in  the  Major  Indoor 
Lacrosse  League.  •  Katy  Roca  and 
Frank  Evangelista  will  be  married 
on  July  17  in  Chatham.  Both  are  cur- 
rently living  in  Georgetown.  Frank  is 
in  his  first  year  at  Georgetown  Univ. 
School  of  Medicine,  and  Katy  is  work- 
ing as  a  human  resources  consultant 
in  Washington,  DC.  •  Lauren 
Chabot  and  Keely  Carey  are  work- 
ing at  Scudder,  an  investment  com- 
pany in  Boston.  They  are  living  on 
Beacon  Hill.  •  Pete  Grimes  has  joined 
Photographic  Sciences  Corp.  as  re- 
gional sales  manager.  In  this  position, 
he  assumes  primary  responsibility  for 
sales  support  in  the  northeast  region 
for  the  bar  code  equipment  group.  • 
Jeannine  Coan  was  assigned  as  an 
obstetrics  nurse  with  the  36th  Fighter 
Wing  Medical  Group  at  Bitburg  Air 
Base  in  Germany.  •  Christine 
Donahue  is  the  hospice  volunteer 
coordinator  for  the  Home  Hospice 
Program  at  United  Home  Care  in 
Trumbull,  CT.  Christine  also  attends 
the  Bridgeport  School  of  Law  at 
Quinnipiac  College.  •  Jen  Congeni 
is  engaged  tojay  Marcie,  an  '89  gradu- 
ate of  Notre  Dame.  They  are  plan- 
ning a  June  wedding.  Katherine  St. 
Germain,  Kelly  Delaney,  Kathy 
Carton  and  Elise  Brayton  will  be 
attendants  in  the  wedding.  •  Julie 
Covino  wrote  in  to  say  congratula- 
tions to  Phil  Grondin  on  the  pur- 
chase of  his  first  house,  but  most  of  all 
for  getting  his  priorities  straight  and 
purchasing  a  new  car.  She  also  con- 
gratulates John  DiBartolo  and  An- 


gela Siraco  for  each  obtaining  a 
master's  degree,  and  Paul  Knaysi  for 

obtaining  a  job  in  Alaska.  It  looks  as  if 
he  will  be  spending  a  couple  more 
years  up  there.  •  OK,  guys,  look  how 
short  this  column  is  this  time  around! 
I  feel  like  we're  the  Class  of  1891! 
Please  write  to  me,  so  you  can  inform 
your  classmates  of  what  you're  up  to. 
I  know  you  all  lead  exciting  lives! 
Enjoy  the  summer,  I  hope  to  hear 
from  you  soon. 
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Paul  L.  Cantello 

60  Parmelee  Avenue 

Hawthorne,  NJ  07506 

Thanks  again  for  the  many  letters  and 
postcards  which  I  received  during  the 
past  couple  of  months.  If  you  write  to 
me  (please  include  your  address  and 
phone  number),  your  name  will  ap- 
pear in  this  column.  Read  on  for  the 
latest  employment,  continuing  edu- 
cation, and  engagementnews.  •  Chris 
Barry  sent  me  a  postcard  from  Tampa, 
FL  where  he  and  JefFPetruska  were 
rooting  for  BC  at  the  Hall  of  Fame 
Bowl.  They  spent  New  Year's  Eve  at 
Harbour  Island  along  with  many  other 
BCers.  Jeff  is  a  graduate  student  in 
biology  at  the  Univ.  of  Florida  / 
Gainesville.  •  Tim  Muldoon  is  study- 
ing at  the  Candler  School  of  Theol- 
ogy at  Emory  Univ.,  pursuing  a 
master's  of  theological  studies  de- 
gree. He  is  also  the  novice  rowing 
coach  at  Georgia  Tech  (Tim  was  cap- 
tain of  the  men's  crew  team  senior 
year).  Finally,  he  is  engaged  to 
Suzanne  O'Farrel  '90.  They  will  be 
married  at  St.  Ignatius  on  May  31. 
Congratulations  and  best  wishes  from 
the  Class  of  '92 !  •  Nicole  Boulais  is 
a  graduate  student  at  Columbia  Univ. 
working  towards  a  master's  in  student 
personnel  administration.  •  Kristen 
Mulvoy  will  be  returning  to  NY  in 
August  after  visiting  Paris.  •  Tony 
Fuell  is  working  for  Price  Waterhouse 
in  NY.  •  Gail  Balcerzak  is  attending 
NYU  Law  School.  •  Ann  Fralick  is 
attending  NYU  Graduate  School  for 
her  master's  in  student  personnel  ad- 
ministration. •  Kevin  Duggan  is 
working  for  GE  Capital  in  their 
Danbury,  CT  office.  •  MarkMoitoso 
is  working  as  an  actuary  for  Liberty 
Mutual  in  Boston.  •  Whitney  Wells 
is  working  as  a  sales  associate  for 
Kinkos  in  Boston.  •  Jessica  Bays  is 
working  for  Brigham  and  Women's 
Hospital  in  a  management  training 
program.  •  Hillary  Roscoe  is  in  a 
management  training  program  for 
Crate  and  Barrel  in  Boston.  •  Jamie 
Obermanisamedicalstudentat  Tufts 


Univ.  •  Dionne  Tarks  is  working  for 
Fleet  Bank  in  Rhode  Island.  • 
Maureen  Lucas  is  doing  sales  work 
for  Boston  Towne  Press.  •  Paul 
Waldron  is  in  training  for  the  border 
patrol  in  Georgia  and  will  eventually 
be  stationed  in  the  Miami,  FL  area.  • 
James  Singer  is  working  for  the  FDIC 
in  Boston.  •  The  latest  news  from 
Arizona  State  is  that:  1)  David 
Denman  is  currently  working  on  his 
M.A.  in  philosophy  with  hopes  of 
either  becoming  a  philosophy  profes- 
sor or  going  on  to  law  school  (perhaps 
BC  Law?)  2)  Kristina  Casper  is 
pursuing  her  M.A.  in  physical  anthro- 
pology, intending  to  do  fieldwork  re- 
search in  the  future.  3)  David  and 
Kristina  are  engaged  and  plan  to  marry 
next  August — Congratulations!  • 
Marlena  Amato  is  still  studying — at 
Georgetown  Medical  School.  She's 
having  a  great  time  in  D.C.  •  Erin 
Graefe  has  been  traveling  since  gradu- 
ation. She  has  spent  the  past  couple 
months  in  Paris.  •  Amy  Brown  is 
working  for  IDS  Financial  Services  in 
Manhattan.  •  Sheila  Mahony  moved 
to  Chicago  and  is  working  for  Pfizer 
Pharmaceuticals  as  a  sales  rep.  in  their 
Pratt  Division.  •  Stephen  Schlageter 
is  living  in  Chicago  and  is  working  for 
Anderson  Consulting.  •  Adam 
SlosbergislivinginNY.C.  andwork- 
ingforChase  Manhattan  Bank  within 
their  associate  developmentprogram. 
He's  still  adapting  to  the  vivacious 
cultural  and  social  activities  that 
N.Y.C.  embodies!  •  Lisa  Purtell  is 
working  as  an  intern  at  Otis  Doors  in 
Paris.  She'll  be  back  in  the  U.S.  this 
summer.  •  Kristen  Regan  is  in  her 
final  year  in  the  graduate  school  of 
social  work  at  BC.  •  David  Ciriello  is 
at  the  Univ.  of  Florida  getting  her 
master's  in  geological  studies.  •  Laurie 
Quinn  is  pursuing  her  master's  in 
English  at  BC.  •  Leslie  Aldric  is 
working  for  an  educational  travel 
group  in  Boston.  •  Caroline  Croley 
is  working  for  Taylor  publishing  in 
Dallas,  TX  but  wants  to  move  back  to 
Boston  soon.  •  Jon  Newkirk  was 
recently  hired  by  Dames  &  Moore,  an 
environmental  consulting  firm  in  Los 
Angeles,  CA.  Jon  had  been  motorcy- 
cling along  the  Pacific  Coast  High- 
way and  was  even  an  "extra"  on  the 
popular  T.V.  series  "Baywatch."  • 
Debbie  Bosworth  is  working  as  a 
special  events  coordinator  for  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  in 
Dallas,  TX.  She  also  was  recently 
engaged  to  Jeff  Kittleson  '91  on  No- 
vember 21.  A  fall/winter  wedding  is 
planned — Congratulations!  •  That's 
it  for  now — have  a  great  summer  and 
I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon! 


EVENING 
COLLEGE 

Jane  T.  Crimlisk  '74 
1  1  3  Sherman  Rd. 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

Constance  Morency  '70  has  been 
appointed  first  lay  principal  of  St. 
Mary's  school  in  Danvers.  Under 
Morency's  stewardship,  computers — 
once  a  separate  discipline  available 
only  after  school —  will  be  used  as 
teaching  aids  as  well  as  a  full-time 
discipline  in  their  own  right.  Spanish 
will  be  taught  to  grades  1  through  5, 
Latin  will  be  taught  to  sixth  graders, 
and  French  will  be  taught  to  grades  7 
and  8.  Morency  said  she  sees  two  roles 
for  parochial  schools  in  today's  soci- 
ety. "Our  whole  society  is  bemoaning 
a  lack  of  conscience,  a  lack  of  values," 
she  said.  "That's  what  we're  here  for. 
We  need  to  provide  excellence  in  aca- 
demics, and  develop  in  students  the 
conscience  and  values  that  public 
schools  cannot."  Congratulations, 
Connie.  •  Just  received  a  nice  note 
from  Karen  M.  Carlson  '81.  Karen 
informs  me  that  she  remarried  in  1985 
and  now  goes  by  the  name  Karen  C. 
Maxwell.  She  lives  on  a  200  acre  farm 
in  Wells,  Maine  with  her  husband  Jim 
and  two  children,  Ian,  6,  and  Olivia,  4. 
Karen  is  the  founder  and  owner  of 
Ogunquit  River  Properties,  a  full  ser- 
vice real  estate  firmaswellas  Ogunquit 
River  Properties-Rentals,  which 
handles  summer  rentals.  Recently, 
Karen  opened  a  commercial  real  es- 
tate practice  in  Portland,  ME  known 
as  Business  Navigations,  Inc.  Len 
Sevigney  '65  also  resides  in  Maine 
and  was  a  sponsor  for  Karen  when  she 
became  one  of  the  first  women  mem- 
bers of  the  Ogunquit  Rotary  Club.  • 
Margaret  Murphy  '76  received  a 
Ph.D.  from  the  Fielding  Institute  in 
1986  and  is  employed  as  a  counselor 
with  the  Medford  public  schools.  • 
Vincent  Walsh  '53  resides  in  West 
Harwich  with  his  wife,  Doris  and  is  a 
permanent  deacon  in  the  diocese  of 
Fall  River.  Vincent  is  currently  the 
president  of  Family  Pantry  Inc.  and  is 
active  in  the  BC  Cape  Cod  Club.  • 
Louis  Gaviglia  '73  is  in  the  computer 
industry  and  is  VP  of  U.S.  Manufac- 
turing. Louis  is  also  on  the  board  of 
trustees  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital, 
Worcester.  Lou  and  his  wife  Frances 
reside  in  Northboro.  •  Sylvia  Previte 
'83  graduated  from  Suffolk  Univ.  Law 
School  in  1987  and  practices  law  in 
Cambridge.  •  In  October,  I  attended 
a  testimonial  in  honor  of  my  cousin, 
Dr.  John  Murray  '56,  who  retired  as 
superintendent  of  Stoughton  public 
schools.  Over  400  people  attended 
the  event  which  was  held  at  Lantanas 
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in  Randolph.  Jack  received  many  ac- 
colades and  has  certainly  left  the  puh- 
lic  schools  in  Stoughton  a  hit  hetter 
and  a  hit  richer.  •  Mary  Amslcr  '48 
retired  after  teaching  business  educa- 
tion and  computers  for  1 8  years  in  the 
Boston  public  schools.  Mary  and  her 
husband  traveled  to  Alaska  shortly 
after  Mary  retired.  •  On  February  14, 
I  attended  a  birthday  party  for  Bar- 
bara Doucette  '84.  I  had  a  great 
time,  as  did  everyone.  •  I  would  like  to 
be  able  to  report  more  news.  If  you 
have  any,  I'd  love  to  hear  from  you.  • 
Happy  spring! 


GA&S 

Dean  Donald  J.  White  '44 
McGuinnHall221A 
Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02 167 
(617)552-3265 

The  economics  dept.  has  announced 
that  their  most  recent  doctoral  alumni 
have  taken  the  following  positions: 
Atreya  Chakraborty  '93,  assist,  pro- 
fessor at  College  of  Wooster  in  Ohio; 
Joanne  M.  Doyle  '93,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, tenure  track,  at  James  Madison 
Univ.  in  Harrisonburg,  VA; 
Abdikarim  Farah  '93,  economist  at 
the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
African  Department,  Washington, 
DC;  Michael  P.  Gallagher  '92, 
economist/policy  analyst  at  the  Re- 
search Triangle  Institute  in  NC;  Sa- 
rah LynGlavin '92,  economist/policy 
analyst  at  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  Washington,  DC;  Mary  M. 
Joyce  '93,  research  economist  at  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  Wash- 
ington, DC;  Alison  P.  Kelly  '93,  as- 
sist, professor,  tenure  track,  at  Sufolk 
Univ.;  Peter  J.  Nigro  '93,  financial 
economist  at  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  in  Washing- 
ton, DC;  Andres  G.  Victorio  '92, 
assist,  professor,  tenure  track,  at  the 
Univ.  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  • 
Carolyn  E.  Alisld,  M.Ed.  75,  has 
recendy  been  hired  as  the  new  man- 
ager of  the  Falmouth  Artists'  Guild.  • 
Sistefjacquelyn  Balasia,  M.Ed.  '90, 
has  been  honored  as  "Teacher  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Newark  Diocese.  •  John 
J.  Barnes,  CAES  '91,  has  been  hired 
as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Barre 
Town,  VT  •  Michelle  M.  Barry, 
M.Ed.  '92,  has  been  hired  as  a  Chap- 
ter One  program  reading  and  math 
teacher  for  Teaticket  School.  • 
Corinne  Berglund,  D.Ed.  '86,  has 
taken  over  as  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Bethany.  »Judy  A.  Troll  Brocks  is 
one  of  five  1992  recipients  of  an  an- 
nual NCC  Certified  Nurses  of  the 
Year  award  from  the  National  Certi- 
fication Corp.  for  the  ob/gyn  and 


neonatal  nursing  specialties,  which 
includes  a  $1,000  honorarium.  She 
currently  serves  as  gynecological 
oncology  clinical  nurse  specialist  at 
Brigham  and  Women's  I  lospital.  • 
Mary  Catherine  Davis,  M.S.  nurs- 
ing '76,  has  been  promoted  to  nurse 
manager  of  the  surgical  intermediate 
care  unit  at  Brigham  and  Women's 
Hospital  in  Boston.  •  Robert 
DeLuca,  M.A.  pastoral  ministry  '86, 
is  the  southern  regional  manager  and 
religious  ed.  consultant  for  Loyola 
Univ.  Press,  Chicago.  •  Richard  B. 
Finnegan,  M.A.  political  science  '66, 
has  recently  co-authored  Aspirations 
and  Realities:  A  Documentary  History  of 
Economic  Development  Policy  in  Ireland 
Since  1922  withjames  L.  Wiles.  I  le  is 
director  of  Irish  Studies  at  Stonehill 
College  and  is  the  author  of  Ireland: 
The  Challenge  of  Conflict  and  Change 
(1983)  and  Law  and Politics  in  the  Inter- 
national System  (1979).  •  William  J. 
Fitzgerald,  M.Ed.  '90,  is  the  new 
principal  at  Holyoke  Catholic  High 
School.  •  Nancy  Gaden,  M.S.  nurs- 
ing, '87,  has  been  appointed  VP  of 
nursing  services  at  Milton  Hospital.  • 
Ellen  Gillespie,  M.A.  French  '66, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  corpo- 
rate and  foundation  relations  at  Regis 
College  in  Weston.  •  Mary  L. 
Goldberg,  M.S.  nursing  '91,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  60+  Health 
Clinic  at  the  Somerville  Community 
Service  Center  as  a  nurse  practitio- 
ner. •  Laurel  Nutile  Goodwin,  M.A. 
ed.  '92,  has  been  named  client-ser- 
vices manager  of  Management  Con- 
sultants Inc.  in  Salem,  NH.  'James J. 
Gozzo,  Ph.D.  biology  '69,  has  been 
named  dean  of  Northeastern's  new 
Bouve  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Health  Sciences.  •  Thom  Greenlaw, 
M.A.  ed.  '87,  has  been  named  senior 
administrative  director  for  facilities 
services  at  Baystate  Medical  Center  in 
Springfield.  •  Deanne  Harper,  M.A. 
English  '89,  was  recently  promoted 
from  part-time  instructor  to  coordi- 
nator of  educational  services  at  North- 
eastern Univ.  She  has  also  published 
an  instructor's  manual  in  teaching 
poetry  for  Allyn  &  Bacon,  and  is  cur- 
rently preparing  an  ancillary  which 
will  accompany  the  Bedford  Handbook 
for  Writers,  (edited  by  Diana  Hacker). 
•  Janelle  Heineke,  M.S.  nursing  '87, 
is  an  assist,  professor  of  operations 
management  at  Boston  Univ.  School 
of  Management.  •  Stephen 
Hemenway,  M.A.  English  '67,  was  a 
winner  in  the  1992  Council  for  Ad- 
vancementand  SupportofEducation's 
"Professor  of  the  Year"  award.  • 
Computac,  Inc.  of  West  Lebanon, 
NH  has  appointed  a  partner,  John  A. 
Hochreiter,  M.Ed.  '75,  president  of 
the  firm;  he  previously  was  VP.  • 
Matthew  Jacobson,  M.A.  American 


smdics  '86,  won  the  Ralph  Henry 
Gabriel  prize  for  best  dissertation  in 
American  studies.  I  le  is  an  assist,  pro- 
fcssorolliistor,  ;ii  SI  \  YStonvbrook. 
•  Regina  Kelly,  M.S.  nursing  '91, 
recently  opened  a  psychotherapy/ 
counseling  practice  at  178  \.  Main 
St.  in  Plymouth.  •  Sister  Julie 
Lawrence,  D.C.,  M.Ed.  '66,  has  lieen 
named  director  of  ambulatory  ser- 
vices at  Good  Samaritan  Regional 
Medical  Center  in  Pottsvillc,  PA.  • 
MarjorieMatheny,  M.S.  nursing  '86, 
has  been  named  the  new  critical  care 
education  manager  at  Sturdy  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Attleboro.  •  Doreen 
Meeker,  Ph.D.  ed.  '86,  has  taken 
over  as  assistant  school  superinten- 
dent in  Stoughton.*  Liverpool  School 
Superintendent  Jerome  F.  Melvin, 
M.A.T.  history  '60,  has  taken  over  the 
North  Syracuse  school  district  in  New 
York.  •  Claire  Menard,  M.S.  nurs- 
ing '85,  recently  joined  Salmon  Falls 
Family  Physicians  in  Somersworth, 
NH.  •  Michael  Metzler,  M.A  eco- 
nomics '72  (and  current  Ph.D.  candi- 
date), has  been  named  executive  \TV 
chief  operating  officer  of  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital.  •  Kathleen 
Morris,  M.S.  nursing  '89,  has  been 
named  coordinator  of  nursing  prac- 
tice and  quality  at  Fairlawn  Rehabili- 
tation Hospital  in  Worcester.  • 
Marilyn  Pedalino,  Ph.D.  ed.  '83,  has 
been  chosen  as  dean  of  planning,  re- 
search and  development  at  Cape  Cod 
Community  College.  •  Rita  Petrella 
is  teaching  science  at  Bromfield  School 
and  is  serving  there  as  math  and  sci- 
ence interdisciplinary  coordinator.  • 
Berldee  College  of  Music  has  ap- 
pointed Steve  Prosser,  Ph.D.  higher 
ed.  '92,  to  assistant  chair  of  Berklee's 
ear  training  department.  He  will  take 
part  in  rewriting  the  department's 
curriculum,  as  well  as  teach  advanced 
ear  training  electives.  •  Paulette  St. 
Ours,  M.A.  mathematics  '70.  was 
appointed  acting  dean  of  the  Univ.  of 
New  England's  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  where  she  has  served  as  assis- 
tant dean  since  1990.  •  Greg 
Sethares,  M.A.  mathematics  '91,  is 
teaching  math  and  heading  the  math 
department  at  Fryeburg  Academy.  • 
Ted  Shepard.  Ph.D.  economics  '87, 
an asst.  prof,  at Lemoyne College  his 
had  "Profit-Sharing  and  Productiv- 
ity: Further  Exidence  from  the  Chemi- 
cals Industry"  accepted  for  publ  ication 
in  an  upcoming  issue  of  Industrial 
Relations.  •  Barbara  Wallace.  M.S. 
nursing  '73.  has  published  an  article: 
"Getting  Attention:  Tips  for  Gaining 
Media  Coverage"  in  NPNews,  Ian.' 
Feb.  '93. 
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Hi  again.  Thank  you  to  those  who 
sent  me  information  about  what  you 
are  doing.  To  those  of  you  who  have 
not  responded,  please  send  me  some 
information  so  that  we  all  know  what 
you  are  doing.  A  couple  of  people 
wrote  to  me  asking  about  information 
about  their  clasmates.  This  informa- 
tion is  available  in  the  CGSOM  Di- 
rector},- which  was  mailed  to  you  in 
September.  If  vou  did  not  receive  one, 
call  the  CGSOM  Alumni  Office  at 
(617)  552-8833.  Now  for  the  latest 
news.  •  William  Brett  '80  has  been 
named  president  and  CEO  of  Barclay 
Chemical  Company,  Inc.  •  Christo- 
pher Bicho  "92  is  an  asset  manager 
for  Piarre  Properties  and  still  own 
Scoop's  Ice  Cream  in  Newport,  RI. 
He  extends  an  open  welcome  invita- 
tion to  all  CGSOM  alumni  to  stop  by 
and  put  their  insignia  on  our  college 
wall.  He  especially  welcomes  his  class- 
mates from  1991  and  1992.  •  Donna 
Jeffers  '91  is  now  the  owner  of 
Edgewood  Cranberry  Bogs  in  Carver. 
•  Susan  Cassidy  '90  recendy  married 
Thomas  Hart.  She  is  employed  at  the 
Fleet  Financial  Group  in  Providence. 
RI.  Also  working  for  Fleet  Bank  in 
the  Burlington  branch  is  Marshall 
Sugarman  '88  who  is  an  assist,  \T.  • 
Michael  Cole  '78  has  become  the 
manager  of  administration  at  Sanders 
Associates  Inc.  •  Susan  Sanderson 
'88  is  now  a  fund  manager  for  the 
Bank  of  Boston.  Also  at  the  Bank  of 
Boston  is  David  Vega  '88,  who  has 
been  promoted  to  assist.  \T  and 
Kathleen  Leen  "8,  a  senior  systems 
consultant.*  MaryJoMcGuane'83 
is  a  marketing  manager  for  Digital 
Equipment.  •  Greg  Weaver  '°2  has 
been  named  \T  ot  Cape  Cod  Pub- 
lishing Co.  •  James  Gillooh 
now  an  asset  manager  for  Recoil  .\  lan- 
agement  Corp.  in  Boston.  •  Mark 
Connolly  '"l  recently  married 
Rebecca  Sinus  and  is  the  New  En- 
gland territory  manager  for 
MicroFridge  Corp.  in  Sharon.  'Jay 
Dennis  '"8  is  the  president  of  The 
Oracle  Group  in  Latham.  NY.  • 
Luanda  King  '83  has  returned  to  BC 
to  work  in  the  Boston  College  Grad. 
School  of  Social  Work  as  director  of 
the  part-time  program.  •  Shelly 
Raines  '83  has  been  promoted  to  \T 
of  the  Lnion  Trust  Co.  in  Shelton. 
CT.  •  Glenn  Carley  '88  is  the  mar- 
keting manager  of  the  RF  Microwave 
Devices  at  Philips  Components  in 
Slatersville.  RI.  •  Robert  Conron 
'SS  is  working  for  John  Hancock 
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Mutual  Life  as  a  financial  advisor. 
Mary  Lomasney  '88  is  a  portfolio 
officer  at  John  Hancock  Advisors.  • 
Patrick  Brady  '90  recendy  married 
KimberlySandquist.  He  is  employed 
at  General  Electric  in  Lynn.  •James 
Livesey'83  has  been  promoted  to  VP 
of  American  Finance  Group  in  Milton. 
•  Lisa  Naturman  '88  is  working  hard 
at  home  raising  her  four  sons:  Scott,  8; 
Benjamin,  5;  Daniel,  3;  and  Matthew, 
1 .  •  Frank  Strauss  '88  is  the  treasurer 
and  CFO  of  Capital  Growth  Man- 
agement in  Boston.  •  David  Joy  78  is 
a  VP  at  Mass.  Financial  Services.  • 
Barton  Rosenblatt  '88  is  the  presi- 
dent of  Artists  Writing  for  Film  in 
N.Y.C.  •  Edwin  Bassler  '68  has  be- 
come the  president  of  American  In- 
stitute of  Chemical  Engineers.  • 
Richard  Anzalone  '88  is  a  broker  for 
RE/Max  First  Choice  in  Marlboro.  • 
John  McKenna  '84  is  a  project  man- 
ager for  Pepsi-Cola  In  Somers,  NY.  • 
Leland  Goldberg  '67  is  a  principle  of 
The  Recovery  Group  in  Boston.  • 
Robert  Sirhal  '70  is  executive  VP  of 
Coast  to  Coast  Construction  in 
Cumberland,  RI.  •  Candida  Greer 
Brush  '82  has  been  named  an  assist, 
professor  of  management  policy  at 
BU's  School  of  Management.  Also  in 
education,  Roseann  White  '88  is  a 
department  chair  at  Newbury  Col- 
lege. •  Benjamin  Bryant  '88  is  the 
distribution  service  manager  for 
Ocean  Spray,  Inc.  •  Kevin  Starr  '88 
is  a  manager  of  financial  analysis  at 
Biogen,  Inc.  •  Robin  Reid  Carnes 
'88  is  a  management  consultant  for 
Cook  Ross  Associates.  •  Ranjeet 
Sudan  '88  is  a  business  planningman- 
ager  for  Digital  Equipment.  •  Tho- 
mas McCarthy  '76  has  been 
appointed  to  section  sales  director  of 
Philip  Morris  USA.  •  Salvatore 
Trifiletti  78  is  a  VP  at  National 
Westminister  Bank  USA.  •  Stephen 
Barrett  78  is  the  comptroller  for  the 
U.S.  Soap  Division  of  Proctor  & 
Gamble  Co.  •  Philip  Kenny  '88  is  a 
marketing  manager  for  Lotus  Devel- 
opment Corp.  •  Robert  Carroll  '83 
is  a  business  acquisitions  manager  for 
GTE  Government  Systems  Group.  • 
Stephen  Zubrod  '83  is  a  group  di- 
rector of  CMS,  Inc.  in  Winston-Sa- 
lem, NC.  •  Paul  Spang  '86  has  been 
appointed  senior  VP  and  senior  credit 
officer  of  Southeast  Bank.  •  Thomas 
O'Reilly  '84  is  now  a  VP  at  State 
Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  •  I 
hope  you  all  enjoyed  this  update. 
Please  send  me  any  information  on 
you  or  any  of  your  classmates. 
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Althea  M.  Lathrop  '9 1  was  appointed 
administrator  of  the  Dexter  Nursing 
Home  in  Dexter,  ME  last  year.  • 
Patricia  A.  Bruno  '88  joined  thepro- 
fessional  staff  at  the  Center  for  Life 
Management  in  Deny,  NH  last  year. 
Pat  is  a  therapist  who  specializes  in 
alcohol  and  drug  treatment,  co-de- 
pendency issues  and  treatment  for 
adult  children  of  alcoholics.  She  pro- 
vides outpatient  counseling  for  adults, 
adolescents,  couples  and  families.  Pat 
also  works  as  a  consultant  to  CLM's 
Panic  Disorders  Clinic.  •  Kathleen 
Harvey  Rugg  '88  is  a  software  sup- 
port specialist  for  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation  in  Shrewsbury.  She  lives 
in  West  Boylston.  •  Susan 
Mazzarella  '88  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  Nyack  Hospital's  employee  as- 
sistance program  in  November  1992. 

•  Maria  C.  Pereira  '87  is  now  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Bedford  office  of  Di- 
ocesan Catholic  Social  Services.  She 
is  also  a  board  member  of  the  Immi- 
grants Assistance  Center  in  New 
Bedford.  She  is  bilingual  and  bicul- 
tural.  •  Candace  J.  Ryan  '84  is  man- 
ager of  the  Employee  Assistance 
Program  at  Anna  Jaques  Hospital. 
Candace  is  responsible  for  the  coor- 
dination and  implementation  of  the 
hospital's  Employee  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  EAP  and  drug  testing 
consortium  services.  Candace  and  her 
husband  Bill  live  in  Newton.  • 
Kathleen  J.  Dezenzo  '83  lives  with 
her  husband  Frank  and  their  two  sons, 
ages  3  and  7  in  Roslindale.  Kathleen 
works  as  a  fee-for  -service  therapist  at 
Protestant  Social  Service  Bureau  in 
Quincy.  Frank  also  has  a  private  prac- 
tice near  the  Quincy  "T."  •  Michelle 
Fagnano  '83  is  a  statewide  Goodstart 
coordinator  for  MSPCC  in  Boston. 
Michelle  and  her  husband  Paul 
Johnston  live  in  Bridgewater.  •  Col- 
leen Murphy  Freise  '83  now  works 
on  a  psychogeriatric  unit  at  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  in  Togus,  ME. 
She  is  currendy  supervising  a  BC 
GSSW  92/93  student.  CoUeen  re- 
ceived the  "Hands  and  Heart"  award 
from  the  VA  in  the  spring  of  1992  for 
the  year  1991.  The  award  is  given  at 
each  VA  hospital.  •  Audrey  R. 
McAllister  '83  is  executive  director 
at  Senior  Care  Solutions  in  Hingham. 

•  Nancy  Desmarais  White  '83  is 
clinical  director  for  the  Dept.  of  Men- 
tal Retardation  in  Foxboro.  Nancy 
lives  in  Blackstone.  •  Jeane  Wiener 
Anastas  78  is  a  professor  at  Smith 


College  School  of  Social  Work  in 
Northampton.  Jeane  lives  in  Chester- 
field. 'Joanne  Corbett  78  works  for 
Elderly  Services  in  Middlebury,  VT. 

•  Susan  Irene  Pederzoli  78  is  direc- 
tor of  professional  standards  at  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Social 
Services  in  Boston.  •  CurtisMeriden 
Richardson  78  is  executive  director 
of  Carter  Comm.  Building  Associa- 
tion in  Lebanon,  NH.  He  and  his  wife 
Kirsten  live  in  Thetford  Center,  VT. 

•  Thomas  Wyndeatt  Wolfe  78  is 
manager  of  an  EAP  for  Metrowest 
Medical  Center  in  Framingham.  He 
and  his  wife  Pat  live  in  Natick.  • 
Geraldine  Chase  73  is  a  social  worker 
with  the  Quincy  Visiting  Nurses  As- 
sociation in  Quincy.  She  is  involved 
in  Hospice  work.  •  Sue  Carol 
Hanfling  73  is  director  of  the  human 
sexuality  program  for  the  McLean 
Hospital  in  Belmont.  •  Donald 
MacGMlivray  73  is  clinical  social 
worker  for  the  Family  Resource  Asso- 
ciation in  North  Andover.  Donald 
and  his  wife  Joan  live  in  Belmont.  • 
John  Murphy  73  is  a  social  worker 
with  Hospice  at  Mission  Hill  in  Bos- 
ton. •  Margaret  Farrell  O'Keefe  7  3 
is  a  real  estate  agent  for  T.R.  Preston 
Companyin  West  Hartford,  CT.  She 
and  her  husband  John  live  in  West 
Hartford.  Their  daughter  is  a  mem- 
beroftheclassof'95atBC.  •  Annelle 
Hickey  Rowen  73  is  a  psychothera- 
pist with  the  Mental  Health  Center  in 
West  Barnstable.  She  and  her  hus- 
band Stephen  live  in  Marston  Mills. 
•Jeanne  Cleary  Glover  '68  is  a 
school  social  worker  for  WS  Central 
School  in  Vernon,  NY.  •  Ruth  Breen 
McDermott  '68  is  area  director  for 
the  Dept.  of  Social  Services  in  Chelsea. 

•  Patricia  Collins  Smith  '63  is  a  so- 
cial work  consultant  in  Danvers.  • 
The  retired  ranks  have  been  joined 
with  Frances  L.  Hurley  '53  of  Lex- 
ington, Clement  E.  Constantine  '48 
of  Fort  Worth,  TX,  Mary  R.  Love 
'48  of  South  Yarmouth  and  Eugenia 
Mullin  Dromey  '43  of  Belmont. 
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The  Hon.  FrancisJ.  Boyle  '52,  Chief 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  for  Rhode 
Island  for  the  past  ten  years,  has  ac- 
cepted seniorstatus.  'John  R.  Malloy 
'57  has  been  named  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  NTID  Foundation,  a 
newly  formed  philanthropic  group  at 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for 


the  Deaf  of  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  in  New  York.  Malloy  is 
senior  VP  and  special  counsel  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  E.I.  DuPont 
de  Nemours  in  Delaware.  •  Thomas 
G.  Sellers  '62  has  opened  a  law  prac- 
tice in  Northridge,  CA.  He  previ- 
ously was  treasurer  of  the  office 
equipment  firm  of  SpindlerSauppe.  • 
Ronald  W.  Del  Sesto  '65  has  joined 
the  Providence,  RI  office  of  the  Con- 
necticut-based law  firm  Updike,  Kelly, 
Spellacy  &  Del  Sesto.  Also  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws,  he  previously  served  as  genera! 
counsel  to  the  Rhode  Island  Secretary 
of  State.  •  Robert  J.  Muldoon,  Jr. 
'65  has  been  elected  president  ofMass. 
Continuing  Legal  Education's  Board 
of  Trustees.  He  is  a  litigator  with  the 
Boston  law  firm  of  Sherin  &  Lodgen. 
•James  J.  Marcellino  '68,  a  partner 
in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  McDermott, 
Will  &  Emery,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Inn  of  Court.  • 
Francis  X.  Spina  71  recendy  was 
appointed  to  a  Mass.  Superior  Court 
judgeship.  The  Pittsfield  attorney  has 
been  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Katz, 
Lapointe  &  Spina  since  1987.  He  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Berkshire 
County  Bar  Association.  •  Paul  F. 
McDonough,  Jr.  73,  a  partner  in  the 
Boston  law  firm  of  Goodwin,  Procter 
&  Hoar,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
State  Ethics  Commission  in  Massa- 
chusetts. •  Robert  A.  Pitassi  73, 
who  had  been  a  partner  in  the  Rhode 
Island  law  firm  of  Licht  &  Semonoff, 
has  formed  the  Providence  law  firm 
of  Pitassi  &  Igoe,  concentrating  in 
banking  and  real  estate  law.  •  Robert 
C.  Scott  73  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  Novem- 
ber. Scott  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  State  Senate  since  1982  and 
earlier  had  served  two  terms  in  the 
state's  House  of  Delegates.  •  Richard 
P.  Campbell  74  will  serve  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
for  1993-1994.  He  is  the  founder  of 
the  Cambridge  law  firm  of  Campbell 
&  Associates.  •  Gary  R.  Greenberg 
74  has  been  named  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  InterPro  Sports  Advisory 
Group,  Inc.  in  Boston,  an  organiza- 
tion which  represents  athletes  in  con- 
tract negotiations,  financial 
management,  tax  planning,  product 
endorsements,  and  marketing. 
Greenberg  is  a  partner  in  the  Boston 
law  firm  of  Goldstein  &  Manello.  • 
Benjamin  M.  Levy  74  has  been 
named  a  partner  in  the  N.Y.C.  ac- 
counting and  business  consulting  firm 
of  Goldstein  Golub  Kessler  &  Com- 
pany, P.C.  A.  Former  Executive  Di- 
rector at  Spicer  and  Oppenheim  in 
New  York,  Levy  specializes  in  taxa- 
tion of  the  financial  services  industry. 
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•  Edward  R.  Redd  74  has  been 
named  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Roxbury  District  Court  Redd,  who 
had  a  Boston  law  practice,  also  had 
served  as  Chair  of  the  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Commission  since 
1991 .  •  Robert  B.  Carpenter  75  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  QiterPro  Sports  Advisory  Group, 
Inc.  in  Boston.  He  is  an  attorney  with 
the  Boston  law  firm  of  Goldstein  & 
Manello.  •  JohnClementi  75,  presi- 
dent of  Plastican,  Inc.  in  Leominster 
has  become  a  trustee  of  Fitchburg 
State  College.  •  David  J.  Tracy  77 
has  joined  the  Providence,  Rl,  law 
firm  of  McGovern  &  Noel.  He  had 
been  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Hinckley, 
Allen,  Snyder  &  Comen.  •  WilliamJ. 
I  Tallinn  78  has  joined  the  Boston  law 
firm  of  Goldstein  &  Manello.  Previ- 
ously, he  was  an  associate  with  Day, 
Berry  &  Howard  in  Boston.  •  Louis 
G.  Lenzi  78  has  been  named  general 
counsel  at  MBIA,  Inc.  of  Armonk, 
NY.  He  previously  served  as  deputy 
general  counsel  and  assistant  secre- 
tary for  the  company.  •  Richard  E. 
Powers  78  has  joined  the  Wellesley 
office  of  the  law  firm  of  Zizik,  LaSalle 
&  Powers.  He  previously  was  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  Parker,  Coulter,  Daley 
&  White.  •  Robert  J.  Ambrogi  '80, 
editor  of Massachusetts  Lawyers  Weekly 
for  the  past  five  years,  has  joined  Law- 
yers Weekly's  national  publication, 
Lawyers  Alert.  •  Paul  J.  Barbadoro 
'80  recently  was  appointed  a  U.S. 
District  Court  judge  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. •  Linda  M.  Bucci  '80  is  now 
directing  the  sexual  assault  prosecu- 
tion unit  of  the  Suffolk  County  D.A.'s 
Office.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the 
BC  Law  School  faculty  and  an  assis- 
tant D.A.  for  Norfolk  County.  •  Jo- 
seph M.  Hinchey  '80  is  serving  as  the 
national  chairman  ofUnion  College's 
Bicentennial  Campaign.  Hinchey 
practices  law  in  Westwood.  •  Susan 
Tamar  Hajian  '8 1  has  been  named 
VP  and  general  counsel  at  Brandeis 
Univ.  in  Waltham.  She  had  served  as 
acting  general  counsel  since  1991.  • 
Paul  J.  Ayoub  '82  has  been  appointed 
to  the  National  Board  of  Directors  of 
St.  Jude  Children's  Research  Hospi- 
tal in  Memphis,  TN.  He  is  a  partner 
in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Peabody  & 
Arnold.  •  Linda  A.  Ouellette  '84 
recendy  became  a  partner  in  the  Bos- 
ton law  firm  of  Warner  &  Stackpole, 
where  she  concentrates  in  domestic 
relations  and  general  civil  litigation. 
Earlier  in  her  career,  Ouellette  was  an 
associate  with  the  firm  of  Hale  and 
Dorr  and  also  a  prosecutor  in 
Middlesex  County  D.A.'s  Office.  • 
Wendy  B.Levine '85  has  been  named 
environmental  counsel  at  Boston  Gas 
Co.  Previously,  she  was  an  associate 
in  the  environmental  group  at  the 


Boston  law  firm  of ( !adsby&  I  lannah. 

•  Brian  A.  O'Connell  '85  hat  be 

come  an  associate  in  the  Wellesley, 
office  of  the  law  firm  Zi/.ik,  LaSalle  & 
Powers.   I  le  had  been  an  associate 

with  Parker,  Coulter,  Daley  &  White. 

•Julia  K.  O'Neill  '85  has  become  a 
partner  in  the  Boston  finn  of  Vena, 
Truclovc,  Riley  &  Domestico,  where 
she  concentrates  in  corporate  law.  • 
Wiliam  F.  Martin,  Jr.  '86  is  now 
practicing  law  in  Lowell.  He  previ- 
ously was  associated  with  the  Boston 
law  firm  of  Hale  and  Dorr.  •  DavidJ. 
Kramer  '87  has  been  named  corpo- 
rate counsel  of  Stop  and  Shop  Super- 
market Co.  in  Braintree.  He  had  been 
employed  in  the  legal  department  at 
Stride  Rite  Corp.  and  earlier  was  an 
associate  with  the  law  firm  of  Nutter, 
McClennen  &  Fish  in  Boston.  •  Kevin 
M.  Meuse  '87  has  joined  the  litiga- 
tion and  probate  services  department 
of  Warner  &  Stackpole,  a  Boston  law 
firm.  He  had  been  an  associate  at 
Ropes  &  Gray,  also  in  Boston.  •  Laura 
Cannon-Ordile  '88  is  now  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Foster  and  Foster  Attor- 
neys, P.C.  in  Waltham.  She  joined 
the  firm  as  a  legal  assistant  in  1 985  and 
most  recently  had  been  an  associate.  • 
Andrew  H.  Sharp  '88  has  been  named 
an  associate  in  the  Hartford,  CT,  of- 
fice of  Morrison,  Mahoney  &  Miller, 
a  Boston  law  firm.  He  practices  in  the 
area  of  workers'  compensation.  • 
Kathleen  K.  Ross  '90  has  joined  the 
law  finn  of  Day,  Berry  &  Howard  as 
an  associate  in  the  corporate  depart- 
ment of  its  Hartford,  CT,  office.  She 
had  been  a  law  clerk  for  The  Hon. 
Peter  C.  Dorsey  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut. 

•  Jeffrey  S.  Cedrone  '91  is  now  an 
associate  with  the  Boston  law  firm  of 
Hanify  &  King.  •  Staci  A.  Cerrato 
'9 1  has  joined  the  law  firm  of  Keefe  & 
Associates  in  Wellesley.  She  is  in- 
volved in  litigation  at  the  firm  founded 
by  John  L.  Keefe  74.  •  Ronald  A. 
Gonzalez  '91  has  joined  the  law  firm 
of  Day,  Berry  &  Howard  as  an  associ- 
ate in  the  litigation  department  of  its 
Hartford,  CT  office.  He  previously 
served  as  a  law  clerk  at  the  Mass. 
Superior  Court.  •  Steven  M. 
Torkelsen  '92  has  joined  the  law  firm 
of  Day,  Berry  &  Howard  as  an  associ- 
ate in  the  Real  Estate  Department  of 
its  Stamford,  CT,  office.  •  In  Memo- 
riam:  Francis  Moran  '49,  Cornelius 
J.  Sullivan  'SO,  RobertM.  Broderick 
•51,  Albert  V.  Shaw  '55,  Joseph  L. 
Cotter  '63  and  John  J.  O'Brien  73. 


A 


All  Eagles  great  and  small:  Eagles  of  all  ages  enjoy  Reunion  Weekend. 


Need  to  Reach  Us? 


Boston  College 
Alumni  Association 
Toll  Fiee 


(800)  669-8430 
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CLASSES 


DEATHS 


Roy  J.  Heffernan,  MD  '16,  Milton, 

12/17/92 
John  A.  McCarty,  Esq.  '17, 

McLean,  VA,  11/2/92 
John  C.  Linehan  '20,  Owings, 

MD,  4/18/92 
Waiiam  E.  Walsh  '24,  West 

Roxbury,  10/2/92 
James  J.  O'Connell  '26,  GA&S  '34, 

Dedham,  1 1/7/92 
Walter  J.  Bowler  '27,  South  Paris, 

ME,  10/4/92 
Edward  T.  Donahue  '29,  Peabody, 

1/15 
Paul  H.  Donovan  '29,  Hanson, 

12/17/92 
John  L.  Connolly,  Esq.  '30,  LAW 

'33,  Marathon  Shores,  FL,10/ 

23/92 
George  Kerrnit  Coyne  '30,  GA&S 

'31,  Boca  Raton,  FL,  11/5/92 
Walter  J.  Glynn  '30,  West  Dennis, 

10/4/92 
John  W.  Haverty  '30,  Brighton, 

2/16 
George  A.  Brouillard,  Esq.  '32, 

LAW  '35,  Duxbury,  9/30/92 
Walter  M.  Costello  '34, 

Cumberland,  RI,  11/16/92 
William  A.  Roche  '34,  Seabrook, 

NH,  10/16/92 
Thomas  R.  Sullivan  '34,  West 

Roxbury,  2/13 
Wdliam  F.  Weber,  Esq.  LAW  '34, 

Lynn,  12/5/92 
Irvin  C.  Brogan  '35,  Quincy,  12/8/92 
Gerald  S.  Cournoyer  '35,  South 

Deerfield,  10/24/92 
Roy  W.  Lynch  '35,  Hull,  10/28/92 
Edward  F.  Driscoll  '36,  Exeter, 

NH,  10/18/92 
Edward  J.  Kelly,  MD  '36, 

Pensacola,  FL,  11/27/92 
Thomas  J.  Walsh  '36,  South 

Hamilton,  10/16/92 
Joseph  J.I.  Corkery  '37,  GA&S  '38, 

Farmington,  NH,  11/23/92 
Amerigo  Russo,  GA&s  '37,  East 

Longmeadow,  12/31/92 
Joseph  M.  Whelton  '37,  GSSW  '39, 

Ramona,  CA  11/21/92 
Henry  B.  Grainger,  MD  '39, 

Charlestown,  RI,  10/5/92 
Mary  F.  Mahaney  EC  '39,  Natick, 

12/23/92 
Frederick  W.  Martowski  EX  '39, 

Watertown,  10/3/92 
Msgr.  Robert  L.  Stanton  EX  '39, 

North  Falmouth,  10/30/92 
Catherine  L.  Good  ga&s  '40, 

Cambridge,  10/15/92 


Robert  H.  McGee  '40,  West 

Roxbury,  10/3/92 
Vincent  B.  Meade,  Esq.  LAW  '40, 

Hingham,  11/24/92 
Martin  J.  Shannon,  MD  '40, 

Lawrence,  1 1/14/92 
Msgr.  Frederick  R.  Condon  ex 

'42,  Brookline,  8/23/92 
George  D.  Chagaruly  '43,  Lowell, 

9/23/92 
Francis  X.  Moran,  Esq.  '43,  LAW 

'49,  Scituate,  11/13/92 
John  E.  Bourne  ga&s  '46, 

Waverly,  PA  9/15/92 
Thomas  M.  Carroll  '48,  North 

Hampton,  NH,  10/28/91 
Paul  E.  Lane  '48,  Centerville, 

11/17/92 
William  A.  Oliver  '48,  Lexington, 

5/25/92 
Francis  P.  Canty  '49,  Arlington, 

8/27/92 
Donald  W.  Davidson  '49, 

Reading,  11/16/92 
Mary  J.  Brady  Frazier,  EC  '49, 

Hudson,  NH,  12/10/92 
Carroll  W.  Kelley,  Esq.  LAW  '49, 

Los  Alamitos,CA  9/1 1/92 
Paul  D.  McDermott  '49, 

Stoughton,  12/29/92 
John  M.  Sullivan,  Esq.  LAW  '49, 

Springfield,  9/30/92 
Arthur  A.  Drane  '50,  Greenfield, 

12/20/92 
Francis  L.  Finn  '50,  CGSOM  '61, 

Walpole,  12/11/92 
Charles  J.  Hague,  Esq.  '50,  LAW 

'53,  Somerset,  12/1/92 
Robert  J.  Higgins  '50, 

Marlborough,  12/15/92 
Eugene  P.  Kevit  '50,  Beacon  Falls, 

CT,  11/10/92 
Carmen  J.  Spinella  '50,  Onset,  8/ 

18/92 
Paul  J.  Breslow  '51,  Lynn,  10/1/92 
Robert  M.  Broderick,  Esq.  LAW 

'51,  Norwell,  10/13/92 
John  K  Corbett,  Esq.  LAW  '51, 

Revere,  9/25/92 
Richard  D.  Healey  '51,  Nashua, 

NH,  11/11/92 
William  P.  Kelly  '51,  Sharon, 

11/21/92 
William  F.  Blakeman  '52,  Cocoa 

Beach,  FL,  9/23/92 
Laurence  D.  Collins  '52,  Melrose, 

10/11/92 
John  E.  Dineen  Sr.  '52,  Waltham, 

10/23/92 
Edward  F.  Krohn  '52, 

Cantonment,  FL,  3/5/92 
Thomas  L.  McLaughlin,  foq.  '52, 

LAW '55,  Athol,  11/17/92 


John  R.  Crowley  '53,  Melrose,  9/ 

27/92 
Sr.  Marie  William  Pearson  GNUR 

'53,  Holyoke,  10/1/92 
John  W.  Thornton,  Esq.  LAW  '53, 

Pittsburgh,  PA  7/17/93 
Sr.  M.  Edna  Curtis,  O.P.  GA&S 

'54,  Watertown,  11/26/92 
Anna  Devita  Doyle  EC  '54, 

Hudson,  NH,  9/16/92 
Albert  V.  Shaw,  Esq.  LAW  '55, 

Winthrop,  12/1/92 
Jacqueline  Sweeney  Burke  '56, 

Danvers,  12/3/92 
Donald  E.  Cohoon  '57,  Braintree, 

10/17/92 
Joseph  L.  Cotter,  Esq.  '57,  law 

'63,  Lynnfield,  12/7/92 
John  F.  Flynnjr.  '57,  Holbrook, 

12/4/92 
John  E.  Collins  Jr.,  MD  '58, 

Duxbury,  10/18/92 
Joseph  F.  Fallon  WES  '58,  Pittston, 

ME,  11/29/92 
Frederick  E.  Wright  '58, 

Waltham,  12/8/92 
Matthew  J.  Dillon  ex  '59, 

Falmouth,  11/23/92 
Jack  F.Jordan  EC  '59,  Nashua, 

NH,  10/28/92 
Paul  D.  Campanella  '60,  Wellesley 

Hills,  10/15/92 
Dorothy  A  Cox  GSSW  '60,  Boston, 

12/2/92 
Inez  Mackinnon  Simeone  '61, 

Milton,  11/8/92 
Daniel  J.  Coughlin  '62, 

Somerville,  12/4/92 
Virginia  M.  Rivard  GSSW  '62, 

Jaffrey.NH,  11/27/92 
Judith  Corbett  Mero,  Esq.  '63, 

Bethesda,MD,  11/28/92 
Albert  C.  Sayles  GA&S  '64, 

Milford,  12/26/92 
John  R.  Killelea  '66,  Belmont,  CA 

10/4/92 
Anna  McGillicuddy  McPeak  GA&S 

'68,  Holbrook,  11/25/92 
David  W.  Bursey  '69, 

Londonderry,  NH,  10/11/92 
John  J.  O'Brien,  Esq.  '70,  law '73, 

Wellesley,  11/7/92 
John  T.  Stapler  GA&S  '70, 

Northboro,  11/23/92 
John  C.  Noury  EX  '72,  Houston, 

TX,  10/24/92 
Albert  J.  Vigna  '73,  Chicago,  IL 

11/23/92 
Judith  S.  English  EC  '76,  Newton, 

9/24/92 
Karen  Koritz  Estock  '76, 

Chestnut  Hill,  10/20/92 
L.  Lane  Grover  '77,  Norwood, 

10/23/92 


Francis  F.  Mills  HON  '84, 

Danvers,  11/2/92 
Paul  J.  Murphy  CGSOM  '84, 

Belmont,  11/28/92 
James  H.  Ford  ga&s  '85,  Kansas 

City,  MO  8/19/92 
Donald  G.  Green  ga&s  '87, 

Seabrook,  NH,  12/26/92 
Geoffrey  A.  Carroll  '88, 

Watertown,  12/25/92 
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Boston  College  Regional  Alumni  Clubs 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 

Martin  S.  Ridge  '67 
3117  West  Meadow  Drive 
Phoenix,  AZ  85023 
602-9421303 
Bus.:  602-840-8337 

CALIFORNIA 
Los  Angeles 

J.  Joseph  Lolly  '61 

Senior  Vice  President 

PaineWebber 

725  South  Figueroa  Street  -  40th  Floor 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90017 

Bus:  213-972-1535 

or  800-624-9289 

Home:  213-553-9927 

Northern  California/San 
Francisco 

Thomas  R.  Artz  '86 
265  N.  Point  Street 
Apartment  3 1 4 
San  Francisco,  CA  94133 
Home:  415-399-1022 

San  Diego 

John  L.  Frasca  '83 
10476  Caminito  Rimini 
San  Diego,  CA  92129-2060 
619-672-4047 
Bus.  619-484-1189 

COLORADO 
Denver 

Grace  E.  McNally  '86 

8357  West  Floyd  Avenue,  Apt.  1-106 

Lakewood,  CO  80227 

Home:  303-989-5727 

Bus:  303-236-3054 

CONNECTICUT 
Fairfield  County 

John  E.  Summ  '66 
5555  Main  Street 
Trumbull,  CT  06611 
Home:  203-261-4219 
Bus:  203-334-3484 

Hartford 

Jean  Crescenzi  '88 
143C  Brittany  Farms  Road 
New  Britain,  CT  06053 
Home:  203-223-0205 
Bus:  203-277-8141 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Charles  Van  Hecke,  Jr.  '79 
2400  4 1st  Street,  N.W. 
Apartment  206 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 
Home:  202-625-7956 
Bus:  202-651-5410 


FLORIDA 
Boca  Raton 

Paul  K.  Duffey,  Jr.  '62 

Smith  Barney 

1 200  N.  Federal  Highway  -  Suite  400 

Boca  Raton,  FL  33431 

Bus:  407-393-1  809  or 

800-327-5890 

Home:  407-997-7104 

Miami 

Roland  Sanchez-Medina  '91 
10220  S.W.  88th  Ave. 
Miami,  Florida  33176 
Home:  305—595-7915 
Bus:  305-358-5100 


Southwest  Florida 

George  R.  Abounoder  '76 
3000  42nd  Terrace,  S.W. 
Golden  Gale,  FL  33999 
Home:  813-455-1653 
Bus:  813-455-3044 

Tampa/St.  Petersburg 

R.  Leo  Murphy  '53 
1  1 709  Lipsoy  Road 
Tampa,  Fl  33618 
Home:  813-935-3547 

GEORGIA 
Atlanta 

Kathleen  ('83]  and  Michael  ('83)  Cole 
370  Spring  Ridge  Drive 
Roswell,  GA  30076 
Home:  404-993-1871 
Bus:  404-319-3300 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago 

Sean  C.  O'Brien  '86 
B.C.  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 
P.O.  Box  146584 
Chicago,  Illinois  60614-6584 
Bus:  708-318-3660 


MAINE 
Portland 

James  P.  Waite  '72 
94  Old  County  Rood 
Hampden,  ME  04444 
Home:  207-942-2643 
Bus:  207-945-0262 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore 

Eileen  O'Connell  Unitas  '81 
3808  Saint  Paul  Street 
Baltimore,  MD  2 1 2 1  8 
Home:  410-889-3300 
Bus:  410-783-5380 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Cape  Cod 

Dr.  John  D.  Sullivan  '50 
87  Hinckley  Circle 
Oslerville,  MA  02655 
Home:  508-4284317 

North  Shore 

Roderick  J.  O'Connor  '63 
23  Walnut  Hill  Road 
South  Hamilton,  MA  0 1 982 
Home:  508468-3594 
Bus:  617-227-3650 

Western  Massachusetts 

Robert  T.  Crowley  '70 
65  Ridgecrest  Circle 
Westfield,  MA  01 085-4525 
Home:  413-568-3995 
Bus.:  413-734-2163 

Worcester 

Am/.  Howard  B.  D'Amico  '84 
Counselor  at  Law 
Kirkpatrick  &  Associates 
19th  Floor 
446  Main  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01608 
Bus:  508-7554600 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 

John  D  Bernhord  '84 
28493  fronklin  ltd.  Apt.  223 
Soulhfield,  Ml  48034 
Home:  313-7440160 
Bus:  313428-6574 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis 

Peter  S.  Moher,  Esq  '72 
902 1  Lowill  Lone 
St.  Louis,  MO  63 1 26 
Home:  314-8494211 
Bus:  314-554-2996 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 

William  F.  Homrock  '45 
46  Birchwood  Circle 
Bedford.  NH  03102 
Home:  603-472-2574 

Portsmouth 

Walworth  Johnson  '64 
P.O.  Box  66 
Dover,  N.H.  03820 
Home:  603-742-8528 

NEW  JERSEY 
Northern  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Reardon,  Jr  '63 
78  Magnolia  Avenue 
Tenafly,  Ml  07670 
Bus:  201-5674772 

NEW  YORK 
Albany 

Peter  G.  Crummey,  Esq.  '78 
Attorney  &  Counselor  at  Law 
90  State  Street 
Suite  1003 
Albany,  NY  12207 
Bus:  518426-9648 
Home:  518463-5065 

Buffalo 

Joseph  C.  Bremer  '77 
210  Fieldcrest  Court 
West  Seneca,  NY  14224 
Home:  716-824-0853 

New  York  City 

Athan  G.  Crist  '82 
Half-Time  Sports 
1563  Post  Road 
Fairfield,  CT  06430 
Bus:  203-254-8096 

Rochester 

Patricia  Brophy  Taylor  '75 
One  Northfield  Gate 
Piltsford,  NY  14534 
Home:  716-248-8877 

Syracuse 

John  J.  Petosa  '87 
203  Tudor  Lane 
Camillus,  NY  13031 
Home:  3 1 5487-6440 
Bus:  315488441  1/4311 

NORTH  CAROLINA/SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

Research  Triangle 

Catherine  G.  Glaser  '84 
4504  Old  Larkin  Court 
Wake  Forest,  NC  27587 
Home:  919-266-5693 
Bus:  9 1 9-872-0800 


Charlotte 

MorgorwA  CoWy  '83 
H6IOBowibyCoi«i 

Horn.  704531  -1159 
But  704-5472361 

Triad 

Pat  -  a  McHdh  90 
529  OUCaedr  load 

Karnarw.lt,.  NC  27284-8964 
But  9197414322 

OHIO 
Cincinnati 

John  G  Pan*.,  >  '65 
Anomey-oHaw 
One  Moodk  Road 
Wilde.,  ICY  41071 
Wort:  606-261-7000 

Cleveland 

Comille  A   (74)  and 
Timothy  A.  (73)  Sh.mlo 
292 1 5  Invernett  Dnve 
Boy  Village.  OH  44140 
Home:  216-892-8392 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 

Williom  G   Downey.  Ejq   '62 
Clark  Lodner.  et  ot 
One  Commerce  Squore 
2005  Morkei  Street 
Philooelpn.o,  PA  19103 
Bus:  215-241-1816 
Home:  2 1 5-368-5695 

Western  Pennsylvania 

Rosemary  ('76)ond 
James  ('74)  Droney 
1  15  Nomy  Drive 
Pittsburgh,  PA  1 5220 
Home:  412-921-2423 
Bus/James:  4 1 2-3444300 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Mark  P.  McKenney.  Esq    '78 
1 54  Andrew  Comstock 
Warwick.  Rl  02886 
Home:  401-737-1024 

TEXAS 

Dallas 

Timothy  B.  Rhaticon,  Esq.  '74 
1613  Throwbridge  Lane 
Piano,  TX  75023 
Home:  214-596-2571 
Bus:  214931-8236 

Houston 

Philip  H.  Hilder,  Esq.  LAW'81 
4930  Fogon  Street 
Houston,  TX  77007 
713-869-5821 
Bus:  713-222-1434 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

John  D.  McGourthy,  St.  '63 

President 

Thermoset,  Inc. 

;- W  Ui,  -',--  -,-.- .-  -    ■:.-.-.- 

Mequon,  Wl  53092 

Bus:  414-242-1430 
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1993  BOSTON  COLLEGE  FOOTBALL 


FLIGHT  PLAN 


SEASON  TICKETS  (SIX  GAMES) 

Number 

Amount 

All  Seats                                                     $120.00 

Faculty  &  Staff  (limit  four)                       $1 05.00 

Young  Alumni  ('89-93,  limit  four)            $105.00 

ADDITIONAL  SEATS  -  INDIVIDUAL  GAMES 
Season  Ticket  Holders  Only! 

SEPTEMBER  4    vs.    MIAMI 

All  Seats  (see  priority  system)                    $20.00 

SEPTEMBER  25    vs.    TEMPLE 

Homecoming     •  Adults"                            $20.00 

•  Children  (1 2  &  under)    $8.00 

OCTOBER  23    vs.    ARMY 

Family  Day         •  Adults                            $20.00 

•  Children  (1 2  &  under)    $8.00 

OCTOBER  30    vs.    TULANE 

Parents'              •  Adults                            $20.00 

•  Children  (12  &  under)    $8.00 

NOVEMBER  6    vs.    VIRGINIA  TECH 

All  Seats                                                       $20.00 

NOVEMBER  26   vs.    WEST  VIRGINIA 

All  Seats                                                       $20.00 

SEND  INFORMATION  ON: 

Blue  Chips  Membership 

Little  Eagles  Club 

PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 

J  Master  Card 

•  Make  check  payable  to  BCAA 

^Visa         (check  one) 

Card# 

Signature 

Exp. 

Name 

Address 

City                                                              St                  7ip 
Phone  (w)                                             (h) 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  TICKET  OFFICE 
(617)552-GOBC 

SEASON  TICKET  HOLDERS 
HAVE  THE  EDGE! 

This  is  the  year  to  make  sure  that  you  have  season  tickets 
to  BC  Football.Ticket  priority  is  the  key  in  1993! 
Season  ticket  holders  will  have  first  priority  to  purchase 
additional  tickets  for  the  exciting  season  opener 
against  the  Hurricanes  of  Miami...  a  matchup  that  will 
prove  to  be  the  toughest  ticket  in  town!  Season  ticket 
holders  in  1993  will  also  have  priority  for  the  long 
awaited  home  game  against  the  Fighting  Irish  in  1994. 
So  don't  be  left  out! 

GET  ABOARD  TODAY! 

It's  easy  to  order  tickets  ... 

Order  by  mail  -  just  fill  out  the  attached  form  and 
enclose  a  check  or  money  order  made  payable  to  "Bos- 
ton College  Athletic  Association"  or  charge  your  tick- 
ets to  Mastercard  or  Visa. 

Order  by  phone  -  just  call  us  at  (617)  552-GoBC 
and  have  your  Mastercard  or  Visa  ready! 
Please  add  a  $3.00  service  fee  to  the  final  amount  of 
your  order 

Fill  out  the  attached  ticket  application  and  we  would  be 
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the  calculation  is  not  just  throwing  in 
the  interest  cost.  It  is  assuming  fairly 
poor  decisions  about  what  interest  rates 
to  pay- — choosing  to  finance  that  debt  in 
costly  "hidden"  ways. 

Asecond  problem  lies  in  the  nature  of 
how  thoroughly  one  analyzes  and  ad- 
justs the  basic  bill.  I  ought  to  go  over  the 
bill  to  remove  costs  that  can  be  avoided. 
In  many  deposit  insurance  situations, 
problems  need  to  be  resolved  and  cleaned 
up  very  quickly  to  bring  them  under 
control.  Not  doing  that  creates  exces- 
sive expense  from  poor  management.  In 
that  sense,  estimates  of  the  current  true 
bill  ought  to  separate  out  the  additional 
cost  due  to  poorly  managing  both  the 
fund's  loss  exposures  and  their  financ- 
ing. Analysts  cannot  even  cap  the  size  of 
financing  and  deterioration  costs  until 
and  unless  the  incentives  to  mismanage 
are  corrected.  No  one  can  know  how 
bad  it  will  get  if  we  keep  deferring  needed 
actions.  Costs  will  keep  mounting.  It's 
akin  to  choosing  not  to  pay  our  own 
mortgage  payments:  we  would  find  that 
our  equity  in  our  houses  would  rapidly 
decline. 

What  I  try  to  do  in  my  estimates  of 
FSLIC  and  BIF  losses  is  cut  to  the  core 
problem.  The  question  I  addressed  was 
the  following:  if  taxpayers  could  sell  this 
"business"  to  a  foreign  insurance  com- 
pany, what  would  taxpayers  have  to  pay 
them?  Clearly,  we  couldn't  get  a  firm  to 
pay  us  for  the  privilege  of  taking  on 
these  accumulated  losses.  Going  through 
the  accounts  of  all  insured  S&Ls  at  the 
time  FSLIC  was  formally  dissolved,  I 
calculated  that  the  cost  of  selling  it  off 
would  be  around  $160  billion.  Since 
then,  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
has  taken  over  responsibility  for  many 
troubled  S&Ls,  while  others  have  been 
allowed  to  operate  in  an  insolvent  state 
as  wholly  private  corporations.  These 
operations  had  to  cause  further  serious 
deterioration  in  the  taxpayers'  position. 
I'm  sure  the  total  has  surged  above  $200 
billion  when  measured  properly. 

How  sensitive  do  you  think  that  net  cost 
would  be  to  the  state  of  the  economy?  If 
there  were  an   economic  turnaround, 


would  the  value  of  the  real  estate  held 
by  the  government  have  any  chance  of 
increasing  in  value,  or  are  these  assets 
so  totally  useless  in  a  market  sense  that 
they  have  very  little  chance  of  ever  be- 
coming worth  what  the  government  paid 
for  them? 

The  issue  is  really  the  speed  of  absorp- 
tion of  unoccupied  real  estate.  The  ab- 
sorption rate  increases  as  the  economy 
does  better.  But  a  complicating  problem 
is  the  deterioration  of  S&L-financed 
real  estate  that  has  been  languishing  in  a 
half-finished  state.  Some  properties  are 
being  retired  permanently  by  neglect. 
Also,  if  the  economy  did  improve,  inter- 
est rates  would  start  to  rise.  This  would 
cause  some  problems  for  the  thrift  in- 
dustry. But  indeed,  troubled  real  estate 
would  be  more  rapidly  absorbed.  In  fact, 
I  think  a  major  problem  prolonging  this 
particular  economic  "slowdown"  is  the 
large  amount  of  real  estate  in  place  that 
■has  to  be  absorbed.  This  inventory  of 
vacant  properties  leaves  very  little  room 
for  new  construction  in  the  commercial 
sector  and  only  a  little  bit  more  in  the 
multifamily  sector.  The  nation  needs  to 
move  resources  around  to  occupy  much 
of  this  real  estate.  That  involves  making 
it  worth  someone's  while  to  move,  for 
example,  from  the  Middle  West  to  New 
England,  Texas,  or  Arizona,  to  make 
excess  real  estate  not  in  excess  anymore. 

During  the  1 980s,  there  was  a  big  gov- 
ernment effort  to  reduce  overbearing 
government  regulation  and  micro-man- 
agement of  industries.  What  kind  of 
incentives  could  the  government  give  to 
banks  so  that  banks  would  choose  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion without  the  government  having  to 
constantly  be  on  their  backs  supervising 
them  at  a  great  level  of  detail? 

We  have  to  begin  with  the  idea  diat  if  an 
institution  is  getting  government  guar- 
antees of  its  debts,  it  has  to  be  supervised 
in  some  way.  There  are  too  many  ways 
a  firm's  managers  can  skin  a  guarantor, 
even  a  private  guarantor.  A  guarantor 
cannot  merely  allow  a  client  to  sign  up 
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and  drop  off  a  fee  at  its  headquarters 
every  so  often.  An  unsupervised  client 
can  turn  any  insurance  premium  into  a 
bargain  by  expanding  its  risk-taking  suf- 
ficiently. 

It  is  useful  to  distinguish  the  concept 
of  deregulation  from  de-supervision. 
Deregulation  covers  what  happened  in 
the  1980s  when  authorities  removed 
ceilings  on  deposit  interest  rates  and 
expanded  the  powers  available  to  vari- 
ous financial  institutions  to  allow  them 
to  offer  a  richer  array  of  customer  ser- 
vices. I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with 
that.  However,  these  new  freedoms  im- 
plied greater  responsibility  for  supervis- 
ing the  institutions  able  to  exercise  them. 
The  issue  is,  what  activities  need  to  be 
supervised  and  how. 

What  needs  to  be  supervised  is  the 
amount  of  funding  in  a  federally  guaran- 
teed institution  that  stands  in  front  of 
the  guarantee  fund.  If  authorities  see  to 
it  that  substantial  ownership  funds  stand 
in  front  of  the  insurance  reserves,  mi- 
cro-management of  a  client's  activities 
becomes  unnecessary. 

Still,  any  guarantor  needs  to  watch 
client  risk-taking  very  closely.  It  needs  a 
follow-up  policing  system  to  reduce  in- 
appropriate risk-taking.  Enterprise-con- 
tributed net  worth  provides  a  buffer  that 
can  be  used  to  substitute  for  closely 
studying  the  details  of  a  firm.  There 
aren't  enough  people  in  the  country  to 
be  hired  by  the  government  to  study 
every  detail  of  every  financial  institution's 
operation. 

But  examiners  must  check  generally 
on  managerial  integrity  and  institutional 
credit  quality.  Firms  that  are  taking  more 
risk  on  the  credit  quality  side  than  is  fair 
to  the  guarantor  must  be  disciplined.  If 
firms  show  poor  funds-management 
procedures,  supervisors  must  seek  to 
correct  them. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  to  make 
riskier  banks  pay  higher  premiums  for 
their  deposit  insurance.  Is  that  some- 
thing that  the  government  or  the  FDIC  is 
making  any  progress  on? 

The  FDIC  adopted  a  premium  schedule 


with  risk-sensitive  pricing  for  the  first 
time  in  1 99  3 .  But  we  can  look  at  this  step 
in  two  ways.  Risk  sensitivity  started  from 
zero,  in  that  the  FDIC's  explicit  premi- 
ums had  always  been  flat,  until  the  1993 
schedule  was  announced.  But  the  value 
of  this  useful  step  is  lessened  by  the  way 
in  which  risk  is  measured  and  conceived. 
The  range  of  risk  rating  is  too  narrow 
and  the  steepness  of  the  schedule  is  very 
mild.  The  premium  schedule  ranges  only 
from  23  cents  per  hundred  dollars  in 
deposits  for  the  least-risky  banks,  to  3 1 
cents  per  hundred  for  the  riskiest  banks. 
Spreads  in  interest  rates  that  bond  mar- 
kets charged  high-rated  and  low-rated 
corporate  borrowers  are  20  to  30  times 
wider  than  these  premium  differences. 

And  the  basic  premium  is  based  upon 
assessable  deposits.  One  important  kind 
that  isn't  assessable  is  deposits  in  foreign 
branch  offices.  This  means,  for  very 
large  banks,  that  higher  premiums  lead 
them  to  strive  to  book  even  more  of  their 
deposits  abroad. 

And  no  matter  what  premium  is  set 
today  and  how  appropriate  it  is  relative 
to  the  risk  the  institution  is  taking,  an 
operator  of  an  inadequately  supervised 
bank  or  a  thrift  would  face  incentives  to 
take  more  risk  tomorrow.  Expansion  in 
the  risks  the  insurer  must  absorb  can 
turn  what  was  initially  a  fair  premium 
into  a  bargain-basement  premium. 

I'm  curious  to  know  what  lessons  we 
have  learned  in  general  about  govern- 
ment guarantees,  and  in  particular, 
would  it  be  fair  to  make  any  generaliza- 
tions about  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
makes  sense  for  the  government  to  be 
giving  guarantees,  versus  situations 
where  private  investors  or  individuals 
ought  to  be  bearing  the  risk  without  any 
federal  backup? 

Let's  break  the  question  down.  Let's 
first  identify  what  lessons  we  may  have 
"learned"  and  then  come  back  to  ad- 
dress the  broader  second  question.  A 
theme  in  this  discussion  has  been  that 
"we,"  the  taxpayers,  haven't  learned 
much.  For  that  reason,  there  is  yet  to 
emerge  an  effective  demand  for  govern- 
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mental  accountability.  Analysts  are  at 
least  fingering  specific  failures  of  ac- 
countability in  government,  but  this 
hasn't  been  translated  into  legislation. 

On  the  deposit-insurance  front,  the 
FDIC  Improvement  Act  of  1 99 1  takes  a 
step  forward  in  accountability  by  re- 
stricting the  discretion  of  bank  regula- 
tors to  delay  insolvency  resolution  and 
tough  disciplinary  actions.  But  there's  a 
crossroads  in  this  legislation  that  is  still 
to  be  traversed.  It  left  conflicted  regula- 
tors to  define  the  critically  important 
trigger  points  and  sanctions  to  be  used. 

Unless  Congress  keeps  bank  regula- 
tors' feet  to  the  fire,  10  years  from  now 
the  framework  of  operating  a  deposit 
insurance  enterprise  may  not  have 
moved  very  far.  To  put  into  law  the 
lessons  we  should  have  learned  will  be 
privately  costly  to  whichever  officials 
choose  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  things  that's  been  learned 
from  deposit  insurance  is  how  to  im- 
prove the  budgeting  process  for  the  fed- 
eral government  as  a  whole:  to  make 
contingent  loss  exposures  be  booked 
when  they  are  contracted.  Budgeting 
hasn't  gotten  to  the  point  where  these 
exposures  are  being  measured  as  accu- 
rately as  they  could  be,  but  the  prin- 
ciples have  been  put  into  place. 
Moreover,  analysts  in  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  are  trying  to  cost 
out  these  exposures  more  fully. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  was: 
when  do  you  think  it's  appropriate  for 
the  government  to  give  guarantees  and 
when  is  it  just  creating  more  of  a  prob- 
lem down  the  road? 

We  must  begin  by  acknowledging  that 
government  guarantees  are  always  go- 
ing to  give  us  trouble.  It's  very  hard  to 
set  up  incentives  that  fully  handle  the 
accountability  problem.  All  anyone  can 
hope  for  is  some  sort  of  "least  worst" 
solution. 

If  some  way  existed  to  eliminate  de- 
posit insurance  guarantees,  it  might  seem 
better  to  take  this  path.  But  the  problem 
is  that  taxpayers  want  to  share  across  our 


society  some  of  the  risk  of  experiencing 
bad  breaks. 

A  risk-sharing  mechanism  is  also  po- 
litically inevitable.  In  our  political  sys- 
tem, after  the  fact,  people  who  suffer 
concentrated  harm  can  pull  assistance 
out  of  the  government  by  lobbying  offi- 
cials very  hard.  Hence,  if  there  is  a  re- 
peated risk  to  which  many  parties  are 
exposed,  then  taxpayers  face  at  least  an 
implicit  exposure  to  assisting  those  who 
stand  to  lose  from  this  risk.  After  the 
fact,  deposit  insurance  would  evolve  to 
cover  catastrophic  risks  in  any  case.  But 
if  public  funds  are  found  to  be  exposed 
after  losses  develop,  then  it's  in  taxpay- 
ers' interest  to  seek  to  define  the  limits  of 
taxpayer  loss  exposure  in  advance,  and  to 
manage  that  exposure  going  forward.  If 
the  taxpayer  is  going  to  have  to  pick  up 
after  some  disaster  anyway,  then  au- 
thorities should  try  to  figure  out  the 
taxpayers'  exposure  to  these  losses,  re- 
serve for  this  exposure,  and  manage  in  an 
efficient  manner  the  reserves  they  accu- 
mulate to  fund  these  losses.  • 


Unless  Congress  keeps 
bank  regulators'  feet  to 
the  fire,  the  framework 
of  operating  a  deposit 
insurance  enterprise 
may  not  move  very  far. 
To  put  into  law  the 
lessons  we  should  have 
learned  will  be  privately 
costly  to  whichever 
officials  choose  to  do  so. 
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A  Boston 
Education 


The  Irish  Catholic  boys  who  roamed  Elm  Hill  Avenue  in  the  1 940s 

taught  a  young  Jewish  Bostonian  one  lesson. 
A  dogged  and  principled  Irish  Catholic  editor  taught  him  another 


By  Nat  Hentoff 


I  GREW  UP  IN  THE  ROXBURY  neighborhood 
of  Boston  in  the  1940s,  when  it  was  predomi- 
nantly Jewish.  Roxbury  was  a  ghetto  then,  and 
it  still  is.  I  last  went  back  there  about  two  years  ago 
and  walked  around.  I'd  been  told  that  Ray  Flynn  is 
a  populist  mayor,  but  you  couldn't  tell  that  from 
Roxbury. 

When  I  say  I  grew  up  in  a  ghetto,  I  don't  mean 
one  where  they  closed  the  doors  against  you  if  you 
weren't  there  by  a  certain  time  of  night.  But  we 
were  isolated.  We  felt  isolated.  We  felt  unwanted, 
and  to  some  extent  despised.  I  remember  our  rabbi, 
whose  beard  was  somewhat  longer  than  he  was, 
warning  us  never  ever  to  let  the  gentiles  know  of 
any  conflict  within  the  neighborhood,  amongjews. 
It  would  just  show  them  that  we  were  weak,  he  said, 
so  better  they  shouldn't  know.  What  he  didn't 
know  was  that  they  didn't  care.  In  The  Rascal  King, 
his  recent  biography  of  Boston  mayor  James  Michael 
CurleyJackBeattycitesa  1902  analysis  by  sociolo- 
gist Robert  Woods,  who  found  that  the  Irish  of  the 
time  were  making  great  efforts  to  win  the  Italians  to 
the  Democratic  Party.  They  were  co-religionists, 


and  they  could  love  each  other  for  their  common 
enmity  for  the  Jews. 

Adding  to  our  sense  of  vulnerability  was  the 
mellifluous  Fr.  Charles  Coughlin,  who  broadcast 
on  the  radio  every  Sunday  from  the  Church  of  the 
Little  Flower  in  Royal  Oak,  Michigan.  It  was 
Coughlin's  ingenious  charge  that  Jews  were  inter- 
national bankers  sucking  the  blood  out  of  poor 
Christian  widows  and  at  the  same  time  the  key 
members  of  the  Soviet  Union  politburo.  I  can  still 
hear  his  voice  as  he  listed  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet  politburo,  and  after  each  long 
Russian  name,  he  would  say,  "a  Jew."  Those  broad- 
casts were  very  powerful  influences  on  Boston's 
Irish  Catholics,  as  was  Coughlin's  weekly  newspa- 
per Social  Justice.  To  this  day,  while  I  believe  in  the 
term  "social  justice,"  I  have  difficulty  using  those 
words  because  I  still  associate  them  with  Coughlin 
and  the  roving  bands  of  wild  Irish  boys  who  de- 
scended on  the  ghetto — our  ghetto — on  the  days 
of  the  week  following  the  arrival  of  each  new  issue 
of  the  paper.  It  was  my  theory  at  the  time,  and  I 
could  never  prove  it,  that  the  paper  arrived  on 
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Sunday  and  the  parents  read  it  either  Sunday  night 
or  the  following  night,  and  its  contents  then  came 
down  in  concise  form  at  the  dinner  table,  so  that  by 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  their  sons  were  ready  for 
another  week  of  redeeming  themselves  and  their 
faith  by  beating  the  Jews. 

By  the  time  I  was  in  the  seventh  grade,  I  spent 
more  time  outside  the  ghetto,  going  across  town  to 
Boston  Latin  School  and  to  Scollay  Square  to  buy 
Billie  Holiday  records,  three  for  a  dollar.  Wander- 
ing around  the  city  in  the  weeks  before  Christmas, 
I  felt  even  more  of  an  outsider.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  had  not  yet  discovered  the 
establishment  clause,  and  there  were  creches  and 
crosses  in  all  sorts  of  places,  certainly  in  City  Hall. 
I  thought — I  really  did  think — that  Boston  was 
officially  a  Christian  city,  and  that  this  was  a  Chris- 
tian nation.  I  felt  excluded,  and  I  was.  This  wasn't 
paranoia.  More  than  a  Christian  country,  mine  was 
an  Irish-Catholic  Christian  country. 

I  knew  there  were  WASPs,  people  whom  James 
Michael  Curley  used  to  call  "the  State  Street  Wreck- 
ing Crew."  But  I  never  saw  any.  There  was  a  legend 
in  our  neighborhood  that  a  certain  large  house  on 
Elm  Hill  Avenue  was  the  home  of  a  former  mayor, 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Mansfield,  who  apparently 
was  an  authentic  Protestant.  But  I  never  saw  him 
either.  Curley  was  a  mayor  we  did  see,  and  he 
represented  something  of  an  exception  to  the  city's 
practice  of  ignoring  us.  There  was  a  story,  whether 
apocryphal  or  not,  that  went  around  the  neighbor- 
hood for  years  and  years.  It  had  to  do  with  a  visit 
Curley  made  to  the  G&G,  a  delicatessen  deep  in 
the  ghetto  on  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  and  a  forum  for 
Boston's  Jews.  He  is  said  to  have  appeared  there 
one  night  during  one  of  his  innumerable  cam- 
paigns. And  he  is  supposed  to  have  said  to  the 
thousands  of  Jews  thronging  the  streets  all  around, 
"Some  people  say  that  I'm  a  gonif  [thief] .  But  I  don't 
keep  it  all."  We  thought  that  was  heroic — com- 
pared to  what  else  was  going  on. 

Religious  exclusion  really  began  for  me  and  for 
many  other  Jewish  kids  in  public  school.  I  attended 
the  William  Lloyd  Garrison  School,  named  after 
the  abolitionist,  the  "Great  Liberator."  But  we 
were  not  liberated.  In  the  weeks  before  Christmas, 
we  had  to  sing  carols.  I  mean,  we  had  to  sing;  there 
was  no  First  Amendment  conscience-clause  op- 
tion. And  some  of  the  lyrics  spoke  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Savior  and  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  And  while  I 
was  not  an  atheist  yet,  I  recognized  Jesus  as  only  a 
remarkable  Jew  so  far  as  I  could  tell,  particularly  for 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  none  of  the 
Christians  seemed  to  pay  that  much  attention  to. 


So  into  these  carols  I  inserted  quite  irreverent 
Yiddish  lyrics.  It  made  me  feel  better. 

When  some  of  the  wild  Irish  boys  came  calling 
to  punish  us  "Christ  killers,"  when  bands  of  Irish 
youths  raged  along  Elm  Hill  Avenue  harassing  and 
beating,  I  thought  of  telling  them  that  Jesus  was 
Jewish.  But  there  wasn't  time;  when  I  opened  my 
mouth  to  speak  a  fist  went  into  it.  Other  boys  were 
not  so  fortunate — were  not  able  to  just  wipe  off  the 
blood  and  stumble  away.  One  kid  up  the  block  on 
Blue  Hill  Avenue  had  an  ice  pick  driven  into  his 
head.  He  never  fully  recovered.  I  used  to  see  him 
later,  when  he  was  in  his  teens,  and  his  mother  was 
pushing  him  around  in  a  carriage.  So  not  surpris- 
ingly, I  did  not  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  Irish.  I 
had  notyetread  Frank  O'Connor  or  Yeats  or  Joyce, 
but  even  if  I  had  it  wouldn't  have  mattered,  because 
they  didn't  live  in  Boston. 


When  I  was  in  my  first  year  at  Northeast- 
ern LTniversity,  a  friend  of  mine  told 
me  that  he  had  been  doing  volunteer 
work  for  a  newspaper  edited  by  Frances  Sweeney. 
Frances  Sweeney — not  a  Jewish  name — ran  a  paper 
called  the  Boston  City  Reporter.  She  was  a  classic 


Dorchester  s  G&G 
Deli  wos  a  forum 
for  Boston's  Jews. 
Here  Curley 
reportedly  told  a 
campaign  crowd 
"Some  people  scry 
that  I'm  a  gonif 
[thief].  But  I  don't 
keep  it  all." 
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I  thought  of  telling  them  that 
Jesus  was  Jewish.  But  there 
wasn't  time;  when  I  opened  my 
mouth  to  speak  a  fist  went  into  it. 
Other  boys  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate— were  not  able  to  just  wipe 
off  the  blood  and  stumble  away. 


Radio  preacher  Fr. 

Charles  Coughlin 

broadcast  his 

weekly  message 

of  hatred  for  Jews 

to  a  national 

audience. 


muckraker  and  specialized  in  reporting  on  corrup- 
tion in  Boston  city  agencies.  This  was  not  all 
that  difficult.  Putting  your  head  out  the  window 
often  sufficed  for  getting  a  good  story.  At  the  time 
I  came  to  know  her,  she  was  looking  for  volunteers 
who  would  research  stories  on  anti-Semitism  by 
infiltrating  anti-Semitic  groups.  Fran  Sweeney  was 
perpetually  outraged  by  anti-Semitism  because  it 
infected  so  many  Catholics  and  because  Cardinal 
O'Connell— "Gangplank  Bill,"  with  his  gold- 
knobbed  cane — said  very  little,  if  anything,  about 
it.  Fran  was  particularly  angry  because  she  was  a 
very  devout  Catholic,  and  was  appalled  that  her 
church,  its  cardinal  and  its  priests  were  not  admon- 
ishing the  faithful  on  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  look 
into  their  souls  before  those  souls  were  so  thor- 
oughly blighted  with  hatred  that  they  were  impen- 


etrable. She  saw  anti-Semitism  as  a  direct  scandal  to 
the  faithful  that  only  the  faithful  and  their  priests 
and  their  cardinal  could  combat.  She  used  to  say 
that  above  all  people,  Catholics,  especially  Catho- 
lics in  Boston,  had  reason  to  know  what  an  affront 
it  was  to  God  to  stigmatize  anybody  because  of 
religion  or  race.  The  pain  of  it,  the  humiliation,  was 
fresh  to  her:  "'No  dogs  and  no  Irish  allowed.'  Don't 
you  remember?"  she  would  ask. 

What  infuriated  Sweeney  all  the  more  was  that 
Boston  was  the  most  anti-Semitic  city  in  the  coun- 
try. We  had,  in  fact,  won  a  prize.  A  very  diligent 
journalist  by  the  name  of  John  Roy  Carlson  had 
traveled  the  country,  to  all  the  major  cities,  and 
studied  levels  of  bigotry  in  these  various  places. 
Boston,  he  wrote  in  his  book  Under  Cover,  led  the 
nation  in  anti-Semitism.  I  don't  think  the  city 
received  a  plaque  for  this  accomplishment. 

Why  was  Boston  the  most  anti-Semitic  city  in 
the  country?  Because  of  Catholics,  Fran  Sweeney 
said.  Because  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Catholic  households  where  Fr.  Coughlin's  Social 
Justice,  sold  in  front  of  the  churches  each  Sunday, 
was  savored.  And  where  was  the  renunciation  of 
this  priest  of  hatred?  Not  in  the  parochial  schools, 
not  in  the  pulpits,  not  in  the  Boston  Pilot,  the 
archdiocese's  house  organ.  O'Connell  and  the  Bos- 
ton church  were  silent. 

So  Fran  decided  to  confront  the  church,  and  any 
other  part  of  the  city,  that  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  scandal.  My  very  first  journalistic  assignment 
was  to  attend  a  meeting  of  a  very  well-heeled  and 
well-fed  group  of  suburban  anti- 
Semites.  They  were  not  Catho- 
lic, as  it  happened,  and  their 
prejudice  took  a  strange  turn.  As 
some  anti-Semitic  blacks  now 
claim  that  the  true  Judaism  comeS 
from  Africa,  and  those  of  us  who 
claim  to  be  Jews  are  exploiting 
that  true  religion,  these  over- 
weight suburbanites  believed  that 
they  were  the  true  Jews,  descen- 
dants of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  the  rest  of  us  were  impostors. 
I  was  having  a  great  time  until  I 
made  a  mistake.  I  was  overtly 
taking  notes.  When  that  was  dis- 
covered, this  fraudulent  Jew  was 
thrown  out  of  the  meeting.  There 
were  other  assignments  during 
which  I  was  more  discrete. 

I  have  never  admired  a  boss  as 
much  as  I  did  Fran  Sweeney.  The 
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only  daughter  of  a  saloon  keeper,  she  was 
in  her  early  thirties  when  I  first  knew  her. 
She  only  lived  a  few  years  more;  she  had 
a  bad  heart.  I  still  remember  her  deep 
blue  eyes,  which  could  be  joyfully  defiant 
(she  loved  being  thrown  out  of  anti- 
Semitic  meetings)  or  unbearably  cold. 
And  when  she  wanted  to,  she  could  be 
perfectly  at  ease  at  high  tea.  I  became  a 
journalist  because  of  her.  She  made  it 
look  like  so  much  fun,  making  people  so 
angry.  She  made  it  clear,  as  well,  that  you 
could  never  get  rich  from  being  her  kind 
of  journalist.  So  I  never  had  expectations 
of  much  real,  as  opposed  to  psychic, 
income.  And  my  expectations,  I  might 
say,  have  been  thoroughly  met. 

Fran  Sweeney's  standards  were  very 
high.  She  refused,  for  example,  to  accept 
ads  in  the  Boston  City  Reporter — not  that 
any  responsible  commercial  institution 
would  have  risked  setting  itself  up  as  a 
target  for  any  of  the  politicians  skewered 
in  its  news  pages.  But  Fran  did  not  even, 
want  to  consider  the  possibility  of  tempta- 
tion. If  at  a  time  when  money  was  nowhere 
to  be  found — every  other  month,  for  ex- 
ample— an  advertiser  would  offer  to  take 
a  page  to  bail  her  out,  she  refused.  She 
didn't  want  to  be  beholden  to  any  outside 
party,  even  if  that  party  asked  nothing  of 
her  except  the  chance  to  buy  space.  "After 
all,"  she  said,  "what  if  that  advertisement 
turns  out  to  be  crooked.  Who  gets  tarred? 
You're  damned  right,  me!"  Avoiding 
money  and  advertisers,  she  drew  a  perfect, 
righteous  circle.  None  of  the  thieves  she 
wrote  about  could  ever  try  to  pressure  her 
through  advertisers.  No  one  in  the  world, 
in  any  case,  could  have  succeeded  in  pres- 
suring Fran.  I  saw  her  once  looking  in  the 
mirror,  and  she  said,  "No  one  can  pass  me 
to  go  to  my  boss."  And  she  bowed  to 
herself  and  said,  "I  am  my  boss." 


On  the  issue  of  anti-Semitism, 
Fran  talked  about  the  Boston  church  and 
Cardinal  O'Connell  in  a  very  confronta- 
tional way,  and  eventually  the  cardinal  summoned 
her  to  his  presence.  I  had  never  seen  her  afraid 
before,  but  when  she  left  that  morning,  she  was 
pale  and  stiff  with  foreboding.  The  cardinal's  mes- 
sage bearer  had  told  her  out  of  the  side  of  his 


mouth  that  the  cardinal  had  said  that  he  had  finally 
lost  patience  with  his  enemy  within  die  Church. 
And  when  the  cardinal  lost  his  patience,  die  earth 
moved — at  least  in  Massachusetts.  Later  I  covered 
Beacon  Hill,  and  I  saw  the  hill  extent  of  the  cardinal's 
power:  if  he  was  displeased  with  a  bill,  it  was  dead 
on  the  spot,  no  last  rites. 


Fiery  editor  Frances 
Sweeney,  the 
author's  journalism 
mentor,  led  a 
personal  crusade 
against  anti- 
Semitism  in  Boston. 
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■  ran  would  not  promise  to  stop 
what  the  cardinal  called  her 
recklessly  irresponsible  attacks  on 
the  Church.  The  facts  are  the  facts, 
she  said.  Silence  is  a  fact,  she 
said,  especially  when  it  comes 
from  so  great  a  presence. 


Above:  Cardinal 

William  O'Connell, 

whom  Sweeney 

chastised  for  his 

refusal  to  condemn 

anti-Semitism 

among  Boston's 

Catholics. 


When  Fran  came  back  a  few  hours  later,  she  was 
still  pale,  but  her  jaw  was  set  and  her  eyes  were 
fierce.  She  wouldn't  tell  us  what  happened,  but  her 
assistant,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Gus — whom  I 
called  "The  Shadow"  because  he  was  practically 
invisible  but  everywhere —  told  us  what  happened. 
Fran  had  refused  to  bend.  She  would  not  promise 
to  stop  what  the  cardinal  called  her  recklessly 
irresponsible  attacks  on  the  Church.  She  had  gone 
beyond  all  permissible  and  rational  grounds,  the 
cardinal  told  her.  The  facts  are  the  facts,  she  said. 
Silence  is  a  fact,  she  said,  especially  when  it  comes 
from  so  great  a  presence.  Freezingly,  William 
Cardinal  O'Connell  informed  this  woman  that  if 
her  defiance  continued  she  could  be  in  peril  of 
excommunication.  When  we  heard  that,  a  young 
woman  who  worked  for  Fran  said,  "He  wouldn't 


do  that."  "Oh,  he  can  do  that,"  said  Gus,  "and  when 
he  speaks,  he  intends  to  be  entirely  obeyed."  He 
was  not  obeyed  in  this  case,  and  perhaps  because  he 
wanted  Fran  within  his  command  rather  than  en- 
tirely outside  of  it,  the  cardinal  was  never  heard 
from  again  on  this  issue. 

Years  later  I  was  writing  in  the  Village  Voice 
about  the  anti-Semitism  I  had  known  all  too  well  in 
Boston,  and  I  got  a  letter  from  Pete  Hamill,  until 
recently  a  New  York  Post  columnist,  who  may  be  the 
most  unprejudiced  man  in  the  world.  Pete  said  he 
was  troubled  by  what  I  had  said  about  the  wild  Irish 
boys  and  Fr.  Coughlin,  and  he  ended  his  letter  with 
the  hope  that  I  had  not  become  stereotypically 
anti-Irish  because  of  being  hit  in  the  mouth  repeat- 
edly as  a  boy.  In  my  reply  I  told  Pete  about  Fran 
Sweeney,  and  assured  him  that  beginning  in  Latin 
School  and  throughout  the  rest  of  my  life,  I  had 
gotten  to  know  and  become  friends  with  a  good 
many  Irish  people. 

But  it  was  Fran  Sweeney  who,  overtly  and  by 
example,  gave  me  my  earliest  lessons  in  the  dangers 
of  prejudice.  One  of  those  lessons,  overt  in  nature, 
has  stayed  in  my  mind  all  these  years,  as  I'm  sure  she 
intended. 

One  afternoon  she  strode  into  the  newspaper 
office  and  passed  out  a  test  to  all  us  young  volun- 
teers, most  of  us  Jewish.  She  didn't  tell  us  what  the 
test  was  supposed  to  test.  It  turned  out  it  was  an 
early  measure  of  prejudice,  of  bigotry,  of  stereo- 
types. A  week  or  so  later  Fran  strode  in  again  and 
threw  the  test  papers  on  the  desk.  "You,"  she  said, 
looking  at  us,  "are  about  the  most  bigoted  people  I 
have  ever  known." 

It  turned  out  that  all  of  us,  me  included,  had 
scored  miserably,  accepting  degrading  stereotypes 
about  blacks,  about  Irish,  about  Catholics  of  all 
kinds.  "And  you,"  she  shook  her  finger  at  us,  "you 
as  Jews  in  this  anti-Semitic  city  should  certainly 
know  better  than  to  stereotype  people  the  way  you 
have  been  stereotyped."  I  can  still  hear  her — indig- 
nant, and  absolutely  right,  of  course.  As  I  think  of 
it  now,  I  was  battered  by  Boston's  Irish,  but  I  was 
also  lifted  by  them,  and  remain  so. 

Nat  Hentoffis  a  columnist  for  the  'Washington  Post" 
and  the  "Village  Voice,"  and  writes  on  music  for  the 
'Wall  Street  Journal. "  This  article  was  edited  from  a 
talk  delivered  at  a  March  1993  conference  at  Boston 
College:  "Boston  'sjews  and  Irish — Conflict  and  Com- 
munity. "  The  conference  was  sponsored  by  BCV  Irish 
Studies  Program,  the  Anti-Defamation  League  and 
cultural  affairs  offices  in  the  cities  of  Boston  andNewton. 
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Necessary 

option 

Like  many  theological  innovations,  the  "preferential  option  for  the  poor"" 
has  been  hotly  contested.  What  shouldn't  be  dismissed,  however,  is  its  timely 

challenge  to  the  way  middle-class  Christians  view  their  responsibilities 


By  Stephen  J.  Pope 
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OVER  THE  LAST  20  YEARS,  the  Church 
has  increasingly  invoked  the  "preferential 
option  for  the  poor"  in  exhortations  to 
Christians  to  be  more  committed  to  the  needy, 
exploited  and  oppressed. 

While  the  preferential  option  finds  its  inspira- 
tion in  the  notion  of  love  for  the  poor  revealed  in 
the  Bible,  it  also  constitutes,  in  the  words  of  John 
Paul  II,  a  "new  stage"  of  Christian  theological 
reflection,  one  that  places  the  misery  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  at  the  center  of  Christian  life  and 
thought.  This  new  center  of  attention  obviously 
reflects  the  scope  of  poverty  during  the  second  half 
of  this  century.  For  example,  750  to  800  million 
people  on  the  planet  are  chronically  malnourished, 
and  some  40,000  children  under  the  age  of  six  die 
each  day,  most  not  from  the  kind  of  famine-in- 
duced starvation  we  see  in  East  Africa  but  from 
diarrheal  dehydration.  In  our  own  country,  some 
35  million  citizens  live  in  poverty,  including  12.6 
million  children. 

Like  many  significant  theological  innovations, 
however,  the  preferential  option  is  highly  con- 
tested. Its  advocates  at  times  use  language  that  is 
imprecise  and  excessively  rhetorical;  its  opponents 
argue  that  the  preferential  option  advocates  an 
unjustifiable  partiality  or  bias  in  favor  of  the  poor, 
whose  claims  are  given  precedence  over  those  of 
other  people. 

I  believe  that  the  preferential  option,  while 
subject  to  certain  distortions,  properly  understood 
stands  as  a  new  and  important  application  of  the 
Biblical  injunction  of  neighbor-love,  with  implica- 
tions not  just  for  those  who  work  direcdy  with  the 
poor,  but  for  all  believing  Christians. 

The  preferential  option  for  the  poor  is  often 
said  to  be  the  distinguishing  principle  of 
the  "theology  of  liberation"  that  emerged 
out  of  the  struggle  for  social  justice  in  Latin  America 
over  the  last  40  years.  Some  versions  of  liberation 
theology  have  come  under  strong  criticism  from 
the  Vatican,  but  the  Holy  See  has  also  insisted,  both 
in  documents  issued  from  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith — the  official  teaching  con- 
gregation of  the  papal  magisterium — and  in  nu- 
merous addresses  of  John  Paul  II  himself,  that  there 
are  valid  and  valuable  forms  of  the  theology  of 
liberation.  In  his  address  to  the  Brazilian  bishops  in 
1986,  for  example,  the  pope  declared  that,  authen- 
tically interpreted,  "the  theology  of  liberation  is 
not  only  timely  but  useful  and  necessary." 

This  came  as  a  surprise  to  some,  but  was  hilly  in 
accord  with  the  pontiffs  1979  announcement,  in 


Mexico,  of  the  need  for  the  Church  to  make  a 
"preferential  option  for  the  poor."  Addressing  a 
group  of  cardinals  in  Rome  in  1985,  the  pope 
testified  to  his  own  commitment:  "I  have  made 
and  I  do  make  this  option.  I  identify  myself  with 
it.  I  feel  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  since  it  is  the 
eternal  message  of  the  Gospel.  That  is  the  option 
Christ  made,  the  option  made  by  the  apostles,  the 
option  of  the  Church  throughout  its  2,000  years  of 
history." 

The  preferential  option  plainly  gives  priority  to 
the  needs  and  claims  of  the  poor.  Rather  than 
constituting  a  pseudo-Christian  version  of  the  "dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat,"  however — or,  as  one 
theologian  puts  it,  a  "game  of  political  and  moral 
musical  chairs" — the  preferential  option,  like  tradi- 
tional Catholic  advocacy  for  the  rights  of  the  poor, 
insists  that  the  rights  of  all  be  respected  and  that  the 
good  of  all  be  promoted,  rather  than  only  those  of 
the  affluent  and  powerful.  As  Peruvian  theologian 
Gustavo  Gutierrez  argues  in  A  Theology  of  Libera- 
tion, the  Church  shows  her  love  for  all  of  God's 
children  in  reaching  out  to  those  who  are  despised 
and  rejected  by  others. 

Why  should  Christians  employ  the  new  lan- 
guage of  the  "preferential  option"  when  they  al- 
ready have  the  language  of  Christian  love,  mercy, 
compassion  and  justice?  Advocates  of  the  preferen- 
tial option  view  it  as  an  expression  of  not  an  alterna- 
tive to,  Christian  love  or  charity,  a  contemporary 
articulation  of  the  clearly  expressed  priority  given 
to  the  poor,  the  outcasts  and  needy  byjesus  himself, 
both  in  his  teachings  and  actions.  These  led  patristic 
and  medieval  theologians  to  develop  a  powerful 
tradition  of  concern  for  the  poor.  Thus  St.  John 
Chrysostom  announced  to  the  members  of  his 
congregation  in  late  fourth-century  Constantinople 
that  "not  to  share  our  own  wealth  with  the  poor  is 
theft  from  the  poor  and  deprivation  of  their  means 
of  life;  we  do  not  possess  our  wealth  but  theirs." 

In  addition  to  the  priority  given  to  human  suffer- 
ing, several  other  distinctive  traits  of  the  preferen- 
tial option  can  be  noted. 

First,  advocates  of  the  preferential  option  insist 
that  the  structural  causes  of  human  poverty  and 
misery  be  addressed  and  changed.  "Structural  trans- 
formation" means  creating  and  enforcing  laws  and 
policies  that,  for  example,  respect  the  right  of  work- 
ers to  organize,  the  right  of  journalists  to  publish 
and  the  right  to  due  process.  Similarly,  the  response 
to  racial  discrimination  in  this  country  included  not 
only  moral  appeals  but  also  Brown  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  conviction  that  social  structures  are  ame- 
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nable  to  planning  and  intervention  rather  than 
something  to  which  we  must  simply  conform  is,  of 
course,  a  common  assumption  of  the  modern  age 
that  was  not  held  in  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages. 
Commitment  to  this  change  has  replaced  the  coun- 
sel of  patience  and  humility  to  the  poor,  and  gen- 
erosity and  detachment  to  the  rich. 

A  second  innovation  is  that  the  preferential 
option  strives  to  "empower"  the  poor — to  enable 
them  to  become  independent,  self-sufficient  and 
productive.  The  goal  of  the  preferential  option  is 
thus  not  to  lower  everyone  else's  standard  of  living 
to  the  level  of  bare  subsistence,  a  kind  of  Maoist 
egalitarianism,  but  rather  to  enable  those  who  are 
poor  to  provide  for  their  own  basic  needs. 

Empowerment  is  not  only  economic  or  politi- 
cal: it  also  includes,  more  profoundly,  an  affirmation 
of  the  worth  of  each  poor  person.  Its  goal  is  that 
each  person  will  come  to  more  fully  recognize  his 
or  her  own  self-worth  and  human  dignity.  This  is 
a  particularly  important  issue  in  our  own  society, 
where  the  connection  between  income  and  social 
worth  tends  to  be  close.  The  preferential  option 
must  be  made  by  the  poor  themselves  in  a  process 
that  includes  both  affirming  their  own  worth — 
against  inner  voices  of  self-hatred  and  despair — 
and,  on  a  political  level,  organizing  themselves  in 
order  to  work  for  justice  and  the  common  good, 
including  their  own  collective  good. 

Every  social  ethic  tends  to  incline  to  its  own 
negative  proclivities.  Thomists,  for  ex- 
ample, emphasize  order  and  social  stabil- 
ity, and  hence,  in  World  War  II-era  France,  tended 
to  align  themselves  with  the  fascist  Vichy  govern- 
ment. Advocates  of  the  preferential  option  seem  to 
suffer  from  three  common  "temptations":  sectari- 
anism, gnosticism  and  politicism. 

The  "sectarian  temptation"  can  be  detected  in 
statements  that  imply  that  only  those  radically  iden- 
tified with  the  poor  truly  and  fully  embrace  the 
gospel.  According  to  Gutierrez,  the  preferential 
option  entails  actually  being  present  in  the  lives  of 
poor  people — embracing  material  poverty.  "Op- 
tion," he  writes,  "is  actually  to  live  with  the  poor." 
Even  more  radically,  he  proclaims,  "For  an 
authentic,  deep  sense  of  God  is  not  only  not  op- 
posed to  a  sensitivity  to  the  poor  and  their  social 
world,  but  it  is  ultimately  lived  only  in  those  persons 
and  that  world."  Though  Gutierrez  himself  might 
qualify  these  statements,  they  do  suggest  that  only 
social  activists  are  "real  Christians." 

The  "gnostic  temptation"  implies  that  only  those 
actively  engaged  in  social  action  properly  grasp  the 


Either  than  constituting  a  pseudo-Christian 
version  of  the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, " 
however,  the  preferential  option,  like  traditional 
Catholic  advocacy  for  the  rights  of  the  poor 
insists  that  the  rights  of  all  be  respected. 


nature  of  Christianity — just  as  the  ancient  Gnostics 
held  that  special,  rare  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth 
was  essential  to  salvation. 

An  aspect  of  the  preferential  option  termed  the 
"hermeneutical  privilege  of  the  poor"  is  at  times 
taken  to  imply  just  this,  that  the  perspective  of  the 
poor  offers  not  only  a  unique  and  privileged  van- 
tage point  for  understanding  Christianity  and  its 
proper  response  to  the  social  order,  but  is  indeed 
the  only  sufficient  standpoint  from  which  to  do 
so.  Jon  Sobrino,  SJ,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
theologians  of  liberation,  writes:  "The  gospel  of 
Jesus  is  a  gospel  for  the  poor.  Only  someone  who  is 
poor  can  understand  this  gospel  at  all."  In  a  similar 
vein,  another  liberationist  writes:  "God's  love  is 
revealed  to  the  poor.  They  are  the  ones  who  receive, 
understand  and  proclaim  this  love.  Because  they  are 
the  agents  of  authentic  liberation  for  humanity,  we 
can  say  that  'in  them,  the  Lord  will  save  history.'" 

The  "politicizing  temptation"  reduces  all  hu- 
man life  to  the  political.  Liberationist  Ismael 
Garcia  claims  that  "there  is  no  non-political  hu- 
man action,"  and  another  theologian  declares. 
"Nothing  remains  outside  political  commitment. 
All  exists  with  a  political  coloration."  Others  seem 
to  suggest  that  political,  social  and  economic 
transformation  must  precede  personal  conversion 
and  authentic  discipleship.  Concentration  on  per- 
sonal conversion  is  said  to  reflect  an  individualistic 
bias  that  never  faces  the  social-structural  causes 
of  human  oppression  and  possesses  a  destructive 
inertia  of  its  own. 

By  appropriating  the  liberationists'  insights 
without  the  tendency  to  reductionism  and 
exclusivism.  North  American  Christians  can 
avoid  the  three  temptations  cited  without  evading 
the  challenge  of  the  preferential  option. 

The  appeal  of  the  sectarian  temptation  lies  in  its 
refusal  to  be  satisfied  with  "cheap  grace"  or  an 
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The  emphasis  on  human  freedom  suggested  in 
the  language  of  "option"  highlights  the  need  to 
take  personal  responsibility  for  the  plight  of  the 
poor,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  responsible  for 
their  suffering  but  as  responsive  to  it. 


excessive  spiritualizatdon  that  ignores  Jesus'  special 
love  for  the  materially  poor  and  marginalized. 
Those  who  imitate  this  love  in  their  own  lives — 
who  join  the  International  Jesuit  Volunteers,  for 
example — reflect  the  gospel  in  a  special  way,  and 
should  be  admired  for  it.  At  the  same  time,  our 
tradition  has  also  acknowledged  other  ways  of 
being  Christian,  including  living  a  lay  life  centered 
on  caring  for  familv  and  contributing  to  the  com- 
mon good  through  occupational  and  other  routine 
channels.  Such  "worldly  vocations"  have  been  un- 
derstood to  require  not  radical  asceticism  or  mate- 
rial poverty  but  an  ethic  of  stewardship  such  as  that 
modeled  by  Zacchaeus,  the  corrupt  tax  collector 
who  made  amends  for  his  sins  and  shared  his  wealth 
with  the  poor  but  continued  to  own  property. 

In  order  to  resist  the  gnostic  temptation,  Chris- 
tians need  to  more  fully  acknowledge  that  the  grace 
of  God  is  presented  to  each  human  person  and  that 
Christian  sensibilitv  can  be  nurtured  in  a  variety  of 
settings,  many  of  which  do  not  involve  direct  work 
with  the  poor  and  oppressed.  Perhaps  just  as  a  New 
Englander  might  have  a  special  appreciation  for 
San  Diego  in  February,  so  the  poor  have  a  height- 
ened appreciation  for  the  fulfillment  of  basic  needs 
that  most  of  us  take  for  granted.  But  this  does  not 
negate  the  fact  that  other  social  locations  and  their 
ways  of  life  might  offer  vantage  points  that  are  also 
religiously  potent.  Certainly  a  deeply  Christian 
obstetrician,  for  example,  has  a  vocational  opportu- 
nity to  perceive  the  wonder  of  God's  creative  love, 
disclosed  in  the  birth  process,  that  is  unavailable  to 
many  of  us. 

The  appeal  of  the  gnostic  temptation  is  its  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  indisputable  fact  that  the 
poor  have  an  existential  grasp  of  the  nature  of 
poverty  and  of  the  meaning  of  God's  love  for  the 
poor  that  is  unavailable  to  the  rest  of  us.  The  first 
beatitude  in  Luke,  "Blessed  are  you  who  are  poor, 


for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  yours,"  addresses  the 
anawim,  those  whose  economic  and  social  depriva- 
tion has  led  them  to  acknowledge  their  need  for 
God's  salvation.  We  implement  this  special  love  in 
part  by  listening  to  the  poor  with  respect  and  care 
rather  than  ignoring  them  or  imposing  on  them 
our  solutions  for  their  problems. 

Because  of  the  need,  vulnerability  and  power- 
lessness  of  the  poor,  social  analysis  and  policy  must 
be  conducted  with  a  particular  sensitivity  to  their 
needs  and  to  the  urgency  of  their  claims  for  justice. 
The  American  bishops  insist  (correctly,  in  my  judg- 
ment) that  Christians  ought  to  view  society,  the 
Church  and  themselves  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
poor  and  not  simply  in  light  of  either  their  own 
financial  status  or,  more  collectively,  our  annual 
GNP,  trade  deficit  or  inflation  rate.  This  seems  to 
be  particularly  important,  given  the  extent  to  which 
the  suburban  middle  class  has  become  segregated 
from  contact  with  the  poor  and  therefore  tends  to 
be  removed  from  direct  exposure  to  their  condi- 
tions and  concerns. 

In  order  to  resist  the  politicizing  temptation, 
Christians  need  to  recognize  that  the  gospel  chal- 
lenges them  to  personal  conversion  above  all,  and 
that  this  need  not  wait  upon  social,  political  and 
economic  transformation.  The  source  of  all  social 
evil  lies  in  the  human  heart.  Indeed,  as  Gutierrez 
correctly  observes,  "in  the  final  analysis  the  root  of 
social  injustice  is  the  rejection  of  love,  that  is,  sin." 
In  a  typically  Catholic  way  we  can  insist  that  per- 
sonal conversion  and  social  transformation  are  both 
necessary  and  mutually  reinforcing.  As  Gutierrez 
notes,  there  is  a  "mutual  dependency,  and  recipro- 
cal demands,  between  the  human  heart  and  its 
social  milieu." 

The  truth  of  revelation  is  neither  determined  by 
nor  reducible  to  its  political  utility.  The  word  of 
God  stands  in  judgment  over  all  political  agendas 
and  perspectives,  including  those  intended  to  help 
the  poor.  Christians  need  to  be  alert  not  only  to  the 
ideological  use  of  religion  by  the  right — the  tradi- 
tional and  recurring  problem  in  Latin  America — 
but  also  its  manipulation  by  the  left. 

They  need  to  recognize,  however,  that  the  ap- 
peal of  the  politicizing  temptation  lies  in  the  legiti- 
mate desire  of  liberation  theologians  to  awaken 
people  to  the  political  causes  of  their  suffering  and 
to  provide  some  leverage  against  fatalism.  The 
poorest  sections  of  societies  are  typically  largely 
isolated  from  regular  political  activity,  and  the 
drive  to  politicization  reflects  a  desire  to  overcome 
the  kind  of  apolitical  stance  that  at  worst  amounts 
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to  complicity  in  oppression  and  exploitation  and  at 
best  constitutes  sinful  indifference  in  the  face  of 
human  suffering. 

The  danger  of  more  moderate  interpreta- 
tions of  the  preferential  option  like  those 
suggested  here  is  that  they  will  dilute  the 
sense  of  urgency  that  ought  to  accompany  a  genu- 
ine commitment  to  the  poor.  The  broad  appeal  of 
Catholicism  has  its  own  temptation  to  domesticate 
the  gospel,  to  encourage  complacency  and  to  re- 
duce Christianity  to  a  religious  source  of  transcen- 
dent self-satisfaction. 

The  gospel,  however,  poses  an  inescapable  ques- 
tion to  each  person  who  considers  himself  or  her- 
self to  be  a  Christian:  what  am  I  doing  in  response 
to  human  suffering  and  misery?  Advocates  of  the 
preferential  option  will  not  let  this  question  go 
away,  nor  will  they  allow  charitable  giving  to  pro- 
vide grounds  for  self-satisfaction  and  complacency. 
They  insist  that  the  causes  of  this  suffering  be 
addressed  and  that  each  Christian,  along  with  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  be  committed  to  changing 
destructive  and  inhumane  social  structures. 

The  preferential  option,  like  the  gospel,  leaves 
Christians  feeling  uncomfortable  and  challenges 
indifference,  moral  parochialism  and  social  myo- 
pia. Socially  indifferent  Christians  have  typically 
turned  for  consolation  to  the  words  of  Jesus — "the 
poor  you  will  always  have  with  you."  They  ignore, 
however,  the  remainder  of  the  verse:  "...  and 
whenever  you  wish  you  can  do  good  to  them,  but 
you  will  not  always  have  me."  Jesus'  statement 
primarily  communicates  a  christological  rather  than 
a  moral  point.  The  author  of  this  gospel  clearly 
assumes  that  Christians  will  be  serving  the  poor  in 
the  future.  In  fact,  the  phrase  is  uttered  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  leper,  one  of  the  groups  of  social 
"outcasts"  to  whom  Jesus  reached  out. 

While  the  preferential  option  pertains  first  and 
foremost  to  the  Church,  individual  Christians 
have  an  obligation  to  represent  it,  as  best  they  can, 
within  their  own  lives.  The  emphasis  on  human 
freedom  suggested  in  the  language  of  "option" 
highlights  the  need  to  take  personal  responsibility 
for  the  plight  of  the  poor,  not  in  the  sense  of 
being  responsible  for  their  suffering  but  as  respon- 
sive to  it  and,  on  this  basis,  being  personally  willing 
to  make  a  commitment  to  overcoming  its  effects 
and  its  causes. 

People  will  obviously  respond  to  this  call  in 
varied  ways.  Some,  like  Gutierrez,  who  works  in  a 
poor  barrio  in  Lima,  have  embraced  a  radical 
implementation  that  includes  direct  solidarity  with 


the  poor.  Gutierrez  and  others  often  call  for  a 
global  conversion,  a  "radical  break  . .  .  with  all  that 
can  stand  in  the  way  of  a  real,  profound  solidarity 
with  those  who  suffer,  in  the  first  place,  from 
misery  and  injustice."  Yet  not  all  Christians  are  in 
a  position  to  make  a  radical  break  with  their  obli- 
gations and  responsibilities,  or  ought  to  forsake 
their  place  in  society  and  the  possibilities  it  offers 
for  contributing  to  the  common  good.  The  burden 
is  placed  on  each  person  to  determine  how  his  or 
her  personal  and  public  life  is  to  be  a  channel  for 
Christian  concern  for  the  poor.  The  same  is  true 
for  each  family,  parish  and  religious  community: 
"Everyone  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  much 
will  be  required." 

Most  of  us  in  the  middle  class  tend  to  live  lives 
insulated  from  the  poor;  the  result  can  be  either  a 
distanced  apathy  about  their  suffering  or  a  sense 
that  "they  get  what  they  deserve,"  presumably 
because  of  moral  defects  such  as  laziness.  Frustra- 
tion with  the  current  social  welfare  system  ac- 
counts for  some  of  this  indifference,  and  traces  of 
social  Darwinism  at  times  underlie  judgmental  and 
punitive  attitudes.  Perhaps  a  post-industrial  soci- 
ety like  ours  cannot  follow  the  advice  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom  that  alms  should  be  given  to  all  with- 
out inquiry  or  discrimination.  Yet  the  gospel  insists 
that  Christians  look  upon  each  poor  person  as 
made  in  God's  image  and  as  a  brother  or  sister  for 
whom  Christ  died.  Whatever  our  state  in  life,  each 
of  us  is  called  to  love  our  neighbor,  and  especially 
our  neediest  neighbor,  with  the  outgoing,  self- 
sacrificial  concern  displayed  by  Jesus  in  his  life. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  preferential  option  for 
the  poor.  For  middle-class  American  Christians, 
the  temptation  is  to  moral  parochialism  and  self- 
satisfaction.  As  a  corrective,  we  need  to  remember 
the  message  that  action  for  others  is  the  litmus  test 
for  Christian  faith.  As  Jesus  says  in  the  gospel  of 
Matthew,  "Amen  I  say  to  you,  whatever  you  did  for 
these  least  of  brothers,  you  did  for  me  .  . .  [W]hat 
you  did  not  do  for  one  of  these  least  ones,  you  did 
not  do  for  me." 

Stephen  J.  Pope  is  an  assistant  professor  of  social  ethics  in 
the  Theology  Department.  His  article  "Proper  and 
In/proper  Partiality  in  the  Preferential  Option  for  the 
Poor"  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  the  June  / 0c^  issue  of 
"Theological  Studies. " 
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ADVANCEMENT 


The  march  of  science 

Luce  Foundation  awards  fellowship  for 
women  scientists  to  BC  biologist 


A 


ssistant  Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy Donna  Fekete  has 
been  selected  for  a  $530,000 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  Professor- 
ship by  the  Henry  Luce  Foun- 
dation, Inc.  The  foundation  pro- 
motes women  scientists'  teach- 
ing and  research. 

Fekete,  a  former  postdoctoral 
research  fellow  atHarvardMedi- 
cal  School,  joined  the  depart- 
ment in  January  1992.  She  will 
officially  receive  the  title  of  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  Professor  in  Sep- 
tember. In  addition  to  the  five- 
year  grant  award  of  $422,000, 
the  Luce  Foundation  approved 


an  additional  $1 08,000  for  a  pair 
of  two-year  graduate  fellowships. 

"The  Luce  Fellowship  is  a 
marvelous  honor  for  Professor 
Fekete,  and  aptly  recognizes  her 
considerable  achievements  in 
teaching  and  research, "  said  Aca- 
demic Vice  President  William 
B.  Neenan,  SJ.  "It  is  also  another 
indication  that  Boston  College 
has  emerged  as  a  major  player 
among  the  elite  universities  of 
the  country." 

"The  Luce  Professorship  ben- 
efits the  whole  program,  not  just 
myself,"  Fekete  said.  "It  benefits 
the  students  who  will  be  working 


with  me,  because  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  gain  valuable  ex- 
perience. Grants  like  this  can  also 
help  give  the  department  a  na- 
tional standing,  which  in  turn  can 
help  in  obtaining  more  grants  and 
awards  at  a  time  when  funding  is 
such  a  concern  for  us  all."  Fekete 
added  that  any  effort  to  promote 
and  encourage  women  in  the  sci- 
ences is  laudable. 

As  Luce  Professor,  she  will 
continue  her  research  into  the 
cellular  and  molecular  bases  of 
cell  fate  determination  in  chick 
embryos,  which,  she  said,  may 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
congenital  defects  in  humans. 

"It's  clear  that  Donna  is  an 
outstanding  teacher,"  said  Biol- 
ogy Department  chairman  Wil- 
liam Petri.  "Her  research  inter- 
ests also  hold  much  promise;  she 


"Grants  like  this 
can  help  give  the 
department  a 
national  standing, 
which  in  turn  can 
help  in  obtaining 
more  grants  and 
awards  at  a  time 
when  funding  is 
such  a  concern  for 
us  all." 


Soon-lo-be  Luce  Professor 
of  Biology  Donna  Fekete 


has  the  strong  potential  to  be  a 
leader  in  her  field." 

The  Luce  award  marks  the 
Biology  Department's  third  ma- 
jor grant  in  two  years,  and  its 
second  of  this  academic  year. 
Earlier  this  year,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  Chiles  became 
the  second  member  of  the  de- 
partment in  as  many  years  to 
earn  a  $500,000  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  First  Award 
grant.  Assistant  Professor 
Charles  Hoffman  won  the  same 
five-year  award  last  year. 

"It's  an  exciting  time  to  be  at 
BC  and  in  the  department," 
Fekete  said.  "The  University  has 
demonstrated  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  sciences,  and  stu- 
dents are  coming  here  with  a 
greater  interest  in  studying  the 
sciences." 
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Ground  breaking 

National  Development  Board  emerges  from  first 
meeting  ready  to  help  build  EC  for  the  '90s 


A  new  era  in  Boston  College 
hind-raising  began  this 
March  when  some  40  members 
of  the  new  National  Develop- 
ment Board  gathered  for  a  three- 
day  introduction  to  the  campus. 
The  March  4-6  meeting  encom- 
passed a  series  of  presentations 
and  discussions,  providing  the 
foundation  for  the  volunteer 
organization's  main  task:  to 
spearhead  a  three-and-a-half- 
year  effort  to  raise  $80  million 
for  University  priorities. 

"The  event  was  fabulously 
successful,"  said  Vice  President 
for  University  Relations  Mary 
Lou  DeLong.  "The  people 
showed  a  great  feeling  of  com- 
mitment to  Boston  College.  This 
was  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
learn  more  about  the  University 
so  they  can  tell  the  story  of  Bos- 
ton College,  its  programs  and  its 
sense  of  community." 

Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Trustees  Development  Commit- 
tee, the  NDB  will  focus  on  sup- 
port in  four  areas:  a  campaign  to 
aid  the  Fulton  Hall  renovation 
and  other  Carroll  School  of  Man- 
agement needs;  construction  of  a 
new  campus  center;  renovation 
of  the  Boston  College  Museum 
of  Art;  and  funding  for  athletic 
programs  and  scholarships.  The 
board  also  will  oversee  fund-rais- 
ing in  the  areas  of  unrestricted 
giving;  student  financial  aid;  en- 
dowed faculty  chairs;  new  resi- 
dence halls;  equipment  support 
and  endowment  for  several  new 
and  existing  programs  such  as  the 
Jesuit  Institute  and  the  Academic 
Development  Center;  and  reno- 
vation and  endowment  funds  for 
the  Law  School. 

"What  the  University  did  was 
lay  out  a  broad,  diverse  sched- 
ule, and  this  they  did  very  well," 
said  NDB  member  Thomas 
Rattigan  '60,  chairman  and  chief 
executive   officer  for  the   G. 


Ileileman  Brewing  Co.  of  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin.  "The  Uni- 
versity presented  itself  as  a  dia- 
mond and  wanted  us  to  see  its 
many  facets.  It  was  very  helpful 
to  have  this  contact." 

After  a  welcoming  liturgy  at 
St.  Mary's  Chapel  and  a  dinner 
in  Gasson  Hall  March  4,  the 
conference  kicked  off  the  next 
day  at  the  Connors  Learning 
Center  with  an  introduction  by 
University  President  J.  Donald 
Monan,  SJ,  who  set  the  context 
for  the  board's  mission  and  out- 
lined priorities  and  goals. 

Board  members  then  heard  a 
presentation  by  Director  of  Un- 
dergraduate Admission  John 
Mahoney,  Jr.,  who  described  ad- 
mission office  strategies  to  deal 
with  a  decrease  in  the  college- 
age  population.  Although  this 
population  is  expected  to  begin 
climbing  again  within  several 
years,  Mahoney  said,  there  will 
be  a  greater  proportion  of 
AHANA  students,  and  universi- 
ties will  need  to  assess  how  well 


they  can  respond  CO  the  oppor- 
tunities and  challenges  such  di- 
versity brings. 

A  discussion  of  campus  life, 
from  the  perspectives  of  admin- 
istrators and  students,  followed. 
The  afternoon  session  included 
a  presentation  by  DeLong  and 
Financial  Vice  President  Peter 
McKenzie.  Members  then  gath- 
ered in  small  groups  for  brief- 
ings on  the  CSOM,  Museum  of 
Art,  Campus  Center  and  Law 
School  projects. 

The  conference  continued  on 
March  6  in  the  Burns  Library 
with  greetings  from  Senior  Vice 
President  James  P.  Mclntvre.  A 
panel  discussion  of  critical  issues 
in  graduate  education  followed, 
moderated  by  Academic  Vice 
President  William  B.  Neenan, 
SJ.  Fr.  Monan  concluded  the 
conference  with  a  talk  on  the 
future  of  higher  education  and 
Boston  College's  role  in  it. 

The  board  is  scheduled  to 
reconvene  in  October.  • 


National  Development  Board  member  Joseph  W.  McCarthy  '58  (center),  chats  with 
University  President  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ  (left),  and  John  J.  Paris,  SJ,  at  the  NDB 
dinner  in  Gasson  Hall  on  March  4.  Fr.  Paris,  the  Walsh  Professor  of  Bioethics, 
delivered  the  keynote  address. 


MARKERS  HONOR 
CAMPAIGN  LEADERS 

Two  plaques  hove  been 
placed  in  O'Neill  Library  to 
honor  the  donors  and  volun- 
teer leaders  behind  the 
unprecedented  achievements 
of  The  Campaign  for  Boston 
College.  One  ploque  honors 
the  leadership  of  the 
Campaign's  Steering  Com- 
mittee and  lists  its  members: 
James  F.  Cleary,  '50, 
co-chair;  Jack  Connors,  Jr., 
'63,  co-chair;  William  F. 
Connell,  '59;  Thomas  J. 
Flatley;  Samuel  J.  Gerson, 
'63;  John  A.  McNeice,  Jr., 
'54;  and  E.  Paul  Robsham, 
MEd  '83.  The  second  recog- 
nizes those  who  made  sig- 
nificant "leadership"  gifts  to 
the  University,  by  donor  cat- 
egory: the  Jesuit  Community, 
Alumni,  Parents,  Friends, 
Corporations,  and  Founda- 
tions. The  five-year  Cam- 
paign for  Boston  College 
which  concluded  in  1  991  , 
surpassed  its  SI  25  million 
goal  by  more  than  SI  1 
million  and  was  the  largest 
fund-raising  drive  in  the 
University's  history. 

IN  TRIBUTE 

The  following  ore  among  named 
funds  recently  established  at 
Boston  College.  Contributions 
to  these  funds  may  be  mode 
through  the  Office  of  Development, 
More  Hall. 

CAMPUS  SCHOOL 

Maria  Guadalupe  Fund 

STUDENT  SCHOLARSHIPS 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 
Scholarship  Fund 

Boston  College  Alumni  Band 
Scholarship  Fund 

John  R.  Feore,  Sr.,  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F. 
Powers  '40  Scholarship  Fund 

LAW  SCHOOL 

Lois  and  James  Champy 

Scholarship  Fund 

PRESIDENTIAL  SCHOLARS 

PROGRAM 

Joseph  F.  Desmond 

Scholarship  Fund 
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Outgo  distribution 

A  study  upsets  perceived  notions 

of  how  the  rich  and  poor  respond 

to  charity  appeals 

Portraits  of  the  rich  as  selfish  and 
uncaring  and  the  poor  as  generous 
and  good-hearted  are  embedded  in  lit- 
erature, lore  and  fund-raising  theory. 
But  according  to  a  recent  report  by  BC's 
Social  Welfare  Research  Institute 
(SWRI),  actually  determining  which 
group  is  quicker  to  open  its  pocketbooks 
to  charity  is  a  matter  of  how  you  count. 
Independent  Sector,  a  Washington- 
based  coalition  of  charities  and  founda- 
tions, offers  a  biennial  national  survey 
that  supports  the  notion  that  the  poorest 
Americans  give  away  a  larger  percent- 


RESEARCH 

age  of  their  incomes  than  the  wealthiest 
Americans.  But  when  SWRI  Director 
Paul  Schervish  and  Associate  Director 
John  Havens  eyed  the  data  from  Inde- 
pendent Sector's  1990  survey,  they  dis- 
covered an  inconsistency.  The 
organization's  claims  about  the  relative 
generosity  of  all  wealthy  and  poor  people 
were  extrapolated  from  data  describing 
only  wealthy  and  poor  contributors. 
When  households  that  do  not  give  to 
charity  are  included,  a  different  picture 
emerges:  contra  popular  belief,  the  rich 
are  more  likely  to  be  charitable  donors, 
and  donate  higher  percentages  of  their 
incomes  than  do  the  poor. 

In  1989,  among  households  that  gave 
to  charity,  those  with  incomes  between 
$7,000  and  $15,000  donated  4.3  to 

4.7  percent  of 
their  revenues. 
Those  with  in- 
comes above 
$75,000  gave 
3.2  to  3.5  per- 
cent. Including 
all  households 
surveyed,  how- 
ever, those  in 
the  $7,000-to- 
$15,000  bracket 
donated  2.7  to 

2.8  percent, 
while  house- 
holds with  in- 
comes above 
$75,000  do- 
nated 2.8  to  3.3 
percent. 

"Neither  are 
the  rich  stingy 
nor  are  the  poor 
and  middle- 
class  remark- 
ably generous," 
say  Schervish 
and  Havens  in 
their  report. 


The  SWRI  report  also  notes  that  the 
percentage  of  households  giving  to  some 
type  of  charity  generally  rose  with  income. 
Among  households  in  the  three  highest 
earned-income  categories  (above  $67,500 
a  year),  85  to  95  percent  contributed  to 
charities.  Among  those  in  the  three  lowest 
earned-income  brackets  (below  $20,000), 
47  to  68  percent  were  givers. 

The  study,  said  Schervish,  an  associ- 
ate professor  in  the  Sociology  Depart- 
ment, has  important  implications  for 
fund-raising  strategies.  Prior  studies 
suggested  that  the  wealthy  must  first  be 
made  givers  before  they  could  become 
generous  givers.  "But  an  implication  of 
our  study,"  he  said,  "is  that  the  strategy 
should  be  one  of  increasing  engage- 
ment, reinforcing  the  satisfactions  of 
giving,  rather  than  one  of  initial  engage- 
ment, since  most  wealthy  already  give." 

The  study  has  implications  for  public 
policy,  said  Havens,  "as  it  is  often  as- 
sumed, falsely  we  have  shown,  that  the 
rich  don't  contribute  and  so  should  be 
taxed  more." 

Schervish  and  Havens  found  that  55 
percent  of  lower-income  philanthropy 
and  40  percent  of  upper-income  philan- 
thropy goes  to  religious  causes.  As  in- 
come levels  go  up,  they  found,  people 
add  contributions  to  other  areas.  On  the 
whole,  they  said,  people  tend  to  give  to 
"people  like  us" — those  with  whom  they 
identify. 


Cellular  call 

In  studying  the  habits  of  mutant 

yeast,  a  biologist  seeks  to  unlock  a 

secret  of  molecular  function 

Funded  by  a  prestigious  five-year  NIH 
grant  (see  page  1 3),  a  member  of  the 
biology  faculty  is  working  to  reveal  the 
chain  of  events  that  leads  cells  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  turn  on  specific  func- 
tions or  keep  them  in  check. 
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A  cell's  decision  to  turn  on  a  particu- 
lar function  depends  on  how  it  senses  its 
environment,  said  Assistant  Professor 
Charles  Hoffman,  whose  object  of  study 
is  a  yeast  gene  involved  in  glucose  pro- 
duction. When  glucose  is  not  present  in 
the  surrounding  medium,  the  gene  is 
turned  on  and  the  cell  produces  its  own 
glucose.  When  glucose  is  present  in  the 
environment,  the  cell  draws  it  in  and  the 
gene  is  turned  off,  stopping  the  chain  of 
reactions  triggering  glucose  production. 
Hoffman  is  trying  to  identify  the  path- 
way responsible  for  regulating  the  gene's 
expression. 

In  aid  of  this  search,  Hoffman  and  his 
lab  team  isolated  1 87  mutantyeast  strains 
in  which  the  gene  for  glucose  produc- 
tion was  "on"  despite  the  presence  of 
glucose  in  the  environment.  He  found 
that  these  strains  carry  mutations  on 
only  1 0  different  genes,  and  that  eight  of 
the  10  affect  the  activation  of  genetic 
functions. 

"In  trying  to  clone  these  genes,"  said 
Hoffman,  "we've  found  one  that  en- 
codes adenylate  cyclase,  an  enzyme  criti- 
cal to  the  process.  In  human  cells,  ade- 
nylate cyclase  produces  an  internal  sig- 
nal in  response  to  an  external  signal  such 
as  hormones,  odorants  and  neurotrans- 
mitters. A  second  gene  encodes  subunits 
of  the  same  type  of  protein  that  activates 
adenylate  cyclase  in  humans. 

"No  one  has  been  able  to  figure  out  if 
there  is  a  major  step  between  this  pro- 
tein and  the  enzyme,"  he  added,  ex- 
plaining that  some  protein  must  attach 
to  the  enzyme  and  interrupt  the  path- 
way to  gene  activation.  "Something  has 
to  make  contact  and  activate  it.  It's  likely 
to  be  encoded  by  one  of  our  eight  genes." 

Hoffman  said  that  identification  of 
that  missing  link  could  have  implica- 
tions for  pharmaceutical  researchers. 
"Our  pathway  mimics  that  involved  in 
the  process  of  [tissue]  inflammation,"  he 
said.  "Blocks  in  our  pathway  could  be 
ways  to  block  inflammation"  as  well. 


Yield  of  dreams 

It's  a  wise  parent  who  asks  his  or 

her  children:  "What  did  you 

dream  last  night?" 

Dream  analysis  is  generally  thought 
of  as  an  arcane  psychoanalytic  tool, 
but  a  faculty  member  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work  says  that  parents 
may  find  it  useful  simply  as  a  way  to 
understand  their  children. 

"In  the  past,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
relegate  dream  content  to  the  area  of 
psychoanalysis,  to  view  dreams  merely 
as  representing  repressed  drives  or 
wishes,"  says  Assistant  Professor  Steve 
Catalano,  author  of  Children  V  Dreams  in 
Clinical  Practice  (Plenum  Press,  1993). 
"But  we've  come  to  realize  that  dreams 
are  much  more  mundane  and  reflective 
than  we  previously  thought." 

While  most  of  Catalano's  book  is 
directed  at  therapists  working  with  dis- 
turbed children,  one  section  was  created 
to  aid  parents  in  understanding  children's 
dreams  of  all  varieties,  from  nightmare 
to  whimsical  fantasy.  Dreams,  he  says, 
offer  parents  clues  to  the  developmental 
issues  a  child  may  be  facing,  which,  while 
normal,  can  be  vexing  or  upsetting. 


Catalano  offers  the  example  of  the 
eight-year-old  who  dreamed  that  he  and 
his  little  brother  fought  about  sharing 
toys,  just  as  they  had  earlier  that  day.  In 
his  dream,  the  boy  hit  his  brother,  then 
settled  down  to  enjoy  the  plavthings  by 
himself  until  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
massive  bulldozer  that  chased  him  from 
the  toys. 

The  boy,  says  Catalano.  feeling  guilty 
about  hitting  his  brother,  could  be  using 
the  bulldozer  to  represent  his  parents' 
anger  at  his  aggression.  In  discussing 
the  dream  with  the  boy.  parents  can 
help  the  child  understand  his  feelings 
tow  aid  his  sibling  as  well  as  his  attitudes 
toward  the  way  his  parents  practice  dis- 
cipline. 

Dream  content  analysis  can  be  par- 
ticularly useful  with  adolescents. 
Catalano  says,  since  they  may  often  be 
reticent  about  directly  discussing  per- 
sonal matters  with  adults.  "Adolescents 
find  it  interesting  to  talk  about  dreams. 
For  one  diing.  this  is  the  time  of  life 
when  they  are  starting  to  get  into  ab- 
stract thought.  But  it  is  also  a  conve- 
nient form  of  detachment,  a  way  of 
speaking  to  something  without  direcdv 
involving  yourself."  • 
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Gym  rats 

They  carry  names  like  "A  Tribe  Called  Goat"  and  "Team  Shade,'' 

and  they  play  for  nothing  more,  or  less,  than  one-year's 

worth  of  Recplex  bragging  rights 


By  John  Ombelets 


It  is  a  late-February  evening,  and  the 
Flynn  Recreation  Complex  basket- 
ball courts  resound  with  balls  thudding 
on  hardwood,  clanging  metal  rims, 
banging  Plexiglas  backboards.  This  is 
College  League  playoff  time,  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  intramural  season. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  cavernous  room, 
members  of  A  Tribe  Called  Goat's  nine- 
member  squad  are  shooting  around,  their 
shoes  squeaking  against  the  floor.  Goat — 
whose  full  name  is  an  amalgam  of  one 
member's  nickname  and  the  moniker  of 
the  squad's  favorite  rap  group,  A  Tribe 
Called  Quest — shoots,  rebounds  and 
shoots  again.  No  one  seems  to  tire,  al- 
though it  is  so  humid  that  the  cinder 
block  walls  are  sweating. 

The  story  of  ATC  Goat  is  the  kind  of 
morality  tale  that  network  announcers 
like  to  declaim  against  the  Chariots  of 
Fire  theme.  Organized  in  1989  by  seven 
freshmen,  Goat  was  talented  from  the 
start  and  went  undefeated  in  its  first  and 
second  years  of  intramural  play.  Each 
year,  however,  it  fell  in  the  playoffs. 
This  year,  it  was  again  undefeated  in 
regular  season,  but  swept  through  the 
playoffs.  In  three  days,  Goat  will  play 
Team  Shade  in  THE  GAME,  the  intra- 
mural championship  bout.  At  stake  is 
one-year's  worth  of  Recplex  bragging 
rights,  which  is  all  the  marbles  this  league 
offers.  This  is  Goat's  last  chance.  It  is  a 
team  destined  to  be  destroyed  by  BC's 
1993  commencement. 

Taking  a  breather,  center  Christian 


Giansante  '93,  predicts  the  champion- 
ship game  will  bring  out  tempers.  While 
Goat  hasn't  met  Shade  in  the  regular 
season,  says  Giansante,  "we  know  those 
guys — they  have  a  lot  of  guys  from  the 
[varsity]  baseball  team  and  we  have  two 
baseball  players  on  our  team.  There  will 
be  two  or  three  shoving  matches  that  the 
refs  will  have  to  break  up." 

After  45  minutes  of  informal  shoot- 
ing and  rebounding  drills,  the  Goats, 
their  hair  plastered  to  their  foreheads, 
are  looking  for  a  full-court  pick-up  game. 

While  the  pursuit  of  roundball  grail 
in  the  BC  bush  league  known  as 
intramurals  passes  largely  unnoticed,  it 
is  a  world  amply  inhabited  by  nearly 
1,000  students.  The  two  men's  leagues 
support  close  to  70  teams,  and  the 
women's  league  expanded  from  12  to  16 
teams  this  year.  Of  23  intramural  sports 
at  BC,  basketball  is  the  big  draw. 

Despite  the  trappings  of  organiza- 
tion, intramurals  is  basketball  at  its  most 
basic:  a  shirts-and-skins  kind  of  affair, 
where,  to  paraphrase  The  Heights,  130- 
pound  guards  talk  trash  to  220-pound 
centers.  In  this  league,  team  defense 
means  that  when  a  guy  drives  to  the 
hoop,  three  or  more  opponents  may 
greet  him  with  warm  hugs. 

It's  a  six-game,  six-week  season  bro- 
ken up  by  the  December-January  vaca- 
tion. To  reach  the  championship  game, 
1 6  qualifying  teams  battle  through  three 
playoff  games  each.  Ability  levels  range 


widely  across  the  league.  Scores  can  eas- 
ily get  out  of  hand,  and  so  can  the  foul- 
ing. Poor  teams  foul  more  often  and 
more  blatandy — trips,  pushes,  near-tack- 
les— and  it  falls  to  the  student  referees  to 
control  the  games.  It's  no  enviable  task. 
In  one  of  this  year's  playoff  games,  ref- 
erees had  to  breakup  a  wrangle  between 
two  teammates  whose  frustration  with 
their  impending  defeat  had  boiled  over. 

THE  GAME.  Some  40  minutes  be- 
fore the  scheduled  5:30  p.m.  tap-off,  a 
few  Goat  players  are  practicing  half- 
court  moves  under  one  basket  in  the 
Power  Gym  while  a  lone  Team  Shade 
player  shoots  jumpers  at  the  other. 

The  loner  is  captain  Matthew  Dorsey 
'95,  who,  like  five  of  his  six  mates,  plays 
on  BC's  baseball  team.  Team  Shade  is  a 
club  of  sophomores  playing  their  first 
full  season.  Their  name  derives  from  a 
favored  expression  of  a  squad  member: 
"That's  pretty  shady."  Although  they, 
like  Goat,  went  undefeated  in  their  divi- 
sion, they  are  considered  slight  under- 
dogs. "If  we  win,"  acknowledges  Dorsey, 
"it'll  be  a  great  upset." 

Players  straggle  in,  shed  winter  coats 
and  join  their  teammates  in  warm-ups. 
Their  attire  is  a  motley  collection  of  tee- 
shirts,  sweats  and  shorts,  bearing  logos 
of  sports  retailers,  schools  and  NBA 
clubs.  The  ragging,  a  prominent  feature 
of  intramurals,  begins.  A  Goat  calls  out 
to  a  Shade,  "Hey,  Walsh,  get  all  your 
hoops  in  now,  'cause  you're  not  going  to 
score  during  the  game!"  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Student  Activities  Theresa 
Lavin,  the  intramurals'  "commish," 
rushes  in  at  last,  the  timekeeper  sets  up, 
the  scoreboard  is  turned  on,  and,  15 
minutes  late,  the  game  is  under  way. 

Goat  moves  to  a  12-4  lead,  thanks  to 
some  strong  outside  shooting,  but  sloppy 
play  allows  Team  Shade  to  go  on  a  10-2 
run,  tying  it  at  14.  Goat  point  guard 
Tom  Mandile  '93,  skitters  and  slashes 
through  Team  Shade's  defense,  execut- 
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ing  behind-the-back  dribbles  with  what 
can  only  be  called — given  the  not  infre- 
quent results — abandon.  The  spectators, 
about  20  of  them  settled  in  clumps  on 
the  pull-out  bleachers,  are  nearly  all 
Goat  fans,  but  they  are  perfectly  happy 
to  jeer  poor  play  by  either  team. 

Part  way  through  the  first  half,  the 
game  moves  into  the  paint,  and  Goat 
begins  piling  up  the  baskets.  The  game 
within  a  game  is  the  battle  between 
Giansante  and  Shade  center  Mark 
Bettencourt  '95,  a  pitcher  for  the  base- 
ball team.  They  shove  and  grapple  un- 
der the  baskets,  and  try  mightily  to  get 
each  other  in  trouble  with  the  referees. 
Giansante  is  aided  by  his  teammates, 
who  urge  the  striped  shirts  to  "watch 


blue,  ref."  For  much  of  the  40  minutes, 
the  referees  will  be  subjected  to  a  steady 
barrage  of  complaints,  questions,  pointed 
advice  and  amateur  acting.  They  will 
stonily  ignore  it  all. 

Goat  ends  the  half  leading  29-23. 
The  players  towel  their  faces,  line  up  at 
the  water  cooler,  stride  hurriedly  to  the 
rest  room.  The  fans  stav  put  (no  conces- 
sion stands  in  this  league). 

It's  a  short  half-time,  three  or  four 
minutes,  but  the  break  seems  to  have 
altered  the  momentum.  Goat  misses  a 
series  of  outside  shots.  It  is  quickly  33- 
31,  Team  Shade.  At  several  points,  a 
football  game  breaks  out,  as  a  loose  ball 
or  rebound  sets  off  a  chain-reaction  col- 
lision replete  with  thing  bodies.  Finally 


DRIVE  TIME— Goafs  Chris 
Higgins  93,  takes  it  to  the 
hoop  between  Team  Shade 
defenders  Mark  Bettencourt 
'95,  (left)  and  Matt  Dorsey 
'95,  while  Team  Shader  Erik 
Nelson  '95,  eyes  the  action. 

Goat,  down  42-38  with 
1 1:28  to  go,  calls  a  time- 
out. When  the  quick 
courtside  confab  ends, 
they  renew  the  battle 
with  a  change  in  defen- 
sive assignments.  From 
that  point  Goat  plays 
better — getting  the 
turnovers  and  rebounds 
and  draw  ing  fouls. 

The  long-sought 
championship  in  hand, 
the  sweat)-  \ictors  in- 
dulge in  a  brief  flurry  ot  high  and  low- 
fives,  then  meet  the  sweaty  vanquished 
near  center  court  for  handshakes  and 
exchanges  of  that  time-honored  play- 
ground phrase,  "Good  game."  .\  lembers 
of  ATC  Goat  don  the  tee-shirts  that  are 
the  reward  tor  winning  the  title  and  pose 
for  a  photo  that  will  hang  in  the  Recplex 
lobby  for  a  year.  .Members  of  Team 
Shade  retrieve  their  ragtag  sweats  and 
head  for  the  showers. 

"We'll  be  back  next  \  ear."  vows  Shade 
player  Erik  Nelson  *95,  to  the  onlv  visible 
representative  of  the  media. 

"It  wasn't  the  best  game  we  played, 
but  we  managed  to  do  what  we  had  to  to 
win,"  offers  Giansante. 

Dick,  Al  .  .  .  it's  back  up  to  you.      • 
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Bring  on  the  Yankees 

Emerging  from  what  was  forecast  as  "the 
blizzard  of  the  century,"  the  BC  baseball 
team  stepped  off  a  white-knuckle  flight  to 
FortMyers,  Florida,  on  March  5,  and  imme- 
diately took  to  the  field  of  dreams,  facing  the 
Red  Sox  in  a  charity  benefit  game  that  opened 
the  Sox  and  Eagle  exhibition  seasons.  While 
outmatched  at  the  plate,  the  Eagles  did  a 
credible  job  of  pitching  to  the  pros,  suc- 
cumbing 2-0  and  giving  up  only  six  hits. 
Coach  Moe  Maloney  '60,  played  each  mem- 
ber of  his  31 -man  squad — a  coaching  call 
that  many  grandchildren,  yet  unborn,  may 
come  to  regret.  Above:  Red  Sox  President 
John  Harrington  '57,  poses  with  the  Eagles 
prior  to  the  game.  Asked  for  whom  he  would 
root,  Harrington  unhesitatingly  indicated 
that  his  heart  would  follow  his  older  loyalties 
and  his  newest  cap. 

Wait  till 


CALL  IF  YOU 
NEED  WORK 

Alumni  job  seekers,  who 
have  come  to  represent 
about  40  percent  of 
business  for  the  BC 
Career  Center,  can  now 
have  free-of-charge 
telephone  access  to  the 
center's  job  listings. 
"The  Boston  College  Job 
Hotline,"  as  it's  called, 
presently  lists  qualifica- 
tions for  about  200  jobs, 
with  business,  educa- 
tion, health  care,  mar- 
keting and  sales  the 
most  represented  career 
fields.  The  hotline  is 
available  around  the 
clock  except  for  a  few 
hours  each  weekday 
when  it  closes  down  for 
updating.  To  receive 
access  to  the  hotline 
(and  learn  the  number), 
alumni  need  only  com- 
plete a  registration  form, 
available  from  the  Ca- 
reer Center's  associate 
director,  Jean  Papalia 
(617-552-3430).  Since 
September,  approxi- 
mately 250  alumni  have 
registered  for  hotline 
access,  according  to 
Papalia.  Approximately 
40  percent  of  them  are 
unemployed,  she  added. 


NEXT  YEAR 


French  toast 

It  is  now  30  years  since  I  attended  a  memo- 
rable dinner  atNew  York's  Waldorf  Astoria, 
a  dinner  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  that  city's  French 
Institute.  Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
presided  on  the  May  evening  of  1962,  and 
the  guest  of  honor  was  Andre  Malraux,  De 
Gaulle's  minister  of  culture.  The  author  of 
Man's  Fate,  a  novel  set  against  the  bloody 
background  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  repres- 
sion of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  Shang- 
hai in  1927,  Malraux  had  espoused  the 
Communist  cause,  had  helped  edit  the  revo- 
lutionary paper  L'Indocbine  in  French 
Indochina,  had  helped  organize  the  Loyalist 
air  force  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  and  for 
years  had  been  the  spokesman  of  the  literary 
Left  in  France.  He  had  often  criticized  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  and  already  the  first  U.S. 
support  troops  had  arrived  in  Vietnam  and 
the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command  had 
been  formed.  When  Lyndon  Johnson  rose 
to  his  feet  to  make  a  toast  to  France,  I 
wondered  what  Malraux,  nervous,  face 
twitching,  could  possibly  say  in  response  to 
the  courteous  gesture  of  the  vice  president 
of  the  nation  he  had  often  criticized.  This  is 
what  he  said,  with  passionate  intensity,  in 
incandescent  French:  "I  raise  my  glass  to  the 
only  nation  that  has  made  war  without  lov- 
ing it,  achieved  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world  without  seeking  it,  and  held  in  its 
hands  the  most  terrible  weapon  of  death 
without  longing  to  use  it." 

From  'Foundations  of  Moral  Obligation:  The 
Stockdale  Course" — a  collection  of  lectures  by  Joseph 
G.  Brennan  '33,  recently  published  by  Naval  War 
College  Press.  Brennan  is  emeritus  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Barnard  College  and  at  the  Naval  War 
College,  where,  for  14 years  until  his  retirement  last 
June,  he  taught  moral  philosophy  to  American  and 
foreign  military  officers. 
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MELTING  POT 

A  more  diverse  faculty 
group  is  taking  shape  at 
Boston  College,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  provided 
in  the  most  recent 
annual  report  of  the  Af- 
firmative Action  Office. 
According  to  the  report, 
of  578  full-time  BC 
faculty  in  1991-92,29.4 
percent  were  women, 
and  6.9  percent  were  of 
African,  Hispanic,  Asian 
or  Native  American  heri- 
tage. Within  the  faculty, 
women  held  1 7.9  per- 
cent of  professor  posi- 
tions, 30.5  percent  of 
associate  professor  slots, 
and  46.9  percent  of  as- 
sistant professor  slots. 
The  corresponding  fig- 
ures for  American 
minorities  were  4.5 
percent,  4.6  percent  and 
1 3.3  percent.  Addition- 
ally, of  35  full-time  ten- 
ure-track positions  filled 
during  1991-92,  nearly 
half  were  filled  by 
women,  and  1 7  percent 
were  filled  by  minority 
candidates. 


BC  PRIDE 

In  Aqra,  Northern  Iraq,  one  day  last  November, 
freelance  photographer  Kevin  McKiernan  was 
rushing  to  photograph  a  bombed  cafe  when  a 
more  unlikely  sight  caught  his  eye.  While  the 
Kurdish  rebel  in  his  BC  best  remains  unknown, 
Edina  Danello,  who's  spent  the  last  22  years  in 
sales  in  the  Bookstore,  came  close  to  identifying 
the  sweatshirt,  which  appears  to  be  the  genuine 
article  and  not  a  knockoff.  According  to  Danello, 
the  lightweight  maroon  number  with  white  let- 
tering is  a  rare  style  that  was  discontinued  by 
the  Bookstore  some  time  ago.  Judging  by  the 
shoulder  stitching,  she  said,  the  shirt  dates  back 
at  least  eight  years.  McKiernan  sent  the  photo  to 
a  friend  at  BC,  SOE  Associate  Dean  Mary 
Brabeck. 


Twin  peaks 


Counter  culture 


In  McElroy  Hall  these 
days,  die  big  attraction 
lies  beneath  the  familiar 
orange  and  magenta  let- 
tering of  Dunkin'  Do- 
nuts.  Opened  in  March, 
the  coffee-and-pastry 
franchise  has  supplanted 
the  three-year-old  Sweets 


and  Treats,  the  snack  bar 
which  had  been  dispens- 
ing ice  cream,  candy,  cof- 
fee, baked  goods  and 
comfortable  tables  to  a 
small  but  loyal  assort- 
ment of  BC  noshers. 
Dunkin'  Donuts  is  offer- 
ing much  the  same  bill  of 


fare,  but  its  popularity  is 
far  greater  than  any  eat- 
ery BC  has  had  in  that 
spot,  reports  Dining  Ser- 
vices Director  Michael 
Cunningham.  Not  every 
student  is  pleased  with 
the  change,  however.  In 
a  recent  letter  to  The 
Heights,  Adam  M.  Smith 
'95,  decried  the  effect 
Dunkin'  Donuts  has  had 
on  "PIBs"  (People  in 
Black)  whose  steady  pa- 
tronage, he  said,  gave  the 
cafe  its  nickname, 
"Sweets  'N  Freaks."  The 
masses  of  new  custom- 
ers, wrote  Smith  wryly, 
have  forced  die  PIBs  to 
take  their  hard-earned 
angst  elsewhere. 


An  analysis  of  two  lists 
produced  by  respected 
rankings  organizations 
finds  Boston  College  to 

be  one  of  21  universities 
considered  to  offer  a  dis- 
tinguished undergradu- 
ate educational  program 
alongside  distinguished 
doctoral  programs  in  six 
humanities  areas.  The 
rankings  were  offered, 
respectively,  by  Barron's 
Guide  to  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, which  places  BC 
in  the  top  50,  and  (    V 


News  &  H'/rld  Report, 
whose  survey  of  six  doc- 
toral  programs — eco- 
nomics, English,  hi-- 
political  science,  psychol- 
ogy and  sociology —  cited 
BC's  overall  rank  .: 
out  of  1 1 0  programs  ex- 
amined. Fastest  mover  in 
the  U.S.  .Vnr/  survey  was 
the  BC  History  Depart- 
ment, which  gained  21 
places,  to  number 
over  a  previous  assess- 
ment. 


Money  in  the  bank 

The  BC  endowment  gained  tour  places  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education's  1992  roundup 

of  283  college  and  university  endowments. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  1992  fiscal  year  last 
June,  the  BC  endowment  stood  at  number 
43  in  die  nation,  widi  a  marketvalueof$355 
million,  up  S43  million  over  the  previous 
year.  The  1 4  percent  growth  rate  vaulted  the 
University  past  Williams  and  Pomona  col- 
leges, and  die  universities  of  Indiana  and 
Tulsa.  Harvard  University  again  stood  atop 
the  list,  with  an  endowment  of  $5.1  billion. 
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City  lights 


THE  BUILDERS  OF  MODERN  BOSTON 

In  Building  the  New  Boston:  Politics  and  Urban  Renewal,  1950-1970 
(Northeastern,  1993),  Professor  of  History  Thomas  O'Connor  tells  how 
three  mayors  revived  a  dying  city.  The  skills  they  used,  he  warns,  are 
needed  once  more.  He  was  interviewed  by  senior  writer  John  Ombelets. 


The  heroes  of  your  book  are  the  three 
mayors — John  Hynes,  John  Collins  and 
Kevin  White.  What  was  it  that  made 
them  the  central  figures  in  building  the 
new  Boston? 

First,  they  contrast  sharply  with  the  type 
of  mayoral  leadership  that  existed  be- 
fore 1949.  The  obvious  comparison  is 
with  [James  Michael]  Curley.  The  out- 
side perception  was  that  Curley  was  a 
crook  and  that  most  Irish  Catholic  poli- 
ticians were  crooks.  During  the  New 
Deal,  Boston  did  not  get  its  full  share  of 
federal  money  because  of  that  percep- 
tion. The  perception  with  Hynes  and 
Collins  and  the  early  years  of  the  White 
administration,  which  is  as  far  as  the 
book  goes,  is  that  Boston  now  has  Irish 
Catholic  mayors  who  are  honest.  So  the 
federal  government  was  willing  to  give 
money  for  urban  renewal.  Outside  cor- 
porations were  willing  to  invest  in  Bos- 
ton because  their  perception  was  that 
these  mayors  would  use  the  money  for 
the  city  and  not  for  their  own  advantage. 
The  second  difference  is  that  a  mayor 
like  Curley  traded  on  and  manipulated 
traditional  religious  and  ethnic  differ- 
ences. During  the  Curley  period,  when 
I  was  growing  up,  there  was  a  very  sharp 
distinction  between  the  political  com- 
munity and  the  business  community.  A 
banker  or  businessman  was  automati- 
cally a  Yankee  or  a  Protestant.  Most 
politicians  at  that  time  were  Irish  Catho- 
lics. They  would  not  work  together,  and 
Curley  played  constantly  on  this.  Hynes 
and  Collins  changed  the  dynamic:  in 
order  to  rebuild  the  city,  politicians  must 
work  hand  in  hand  with  the  business 
community.  They  saw  this  in  other  cit- 
ies; in  Pittsburgh,  for  example,  they  saw 
the  Irish  Catholic  mayor  working  with 
business  groups,  bringing  in  money  and 
reforming  the  city.  These  people  were 
telling  Boston,  "If  you  want  to  do  some- 
thing you've  got  to  put  those  old  ani- 
mosities aside  and  work  together." 
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How  did  the  mayors  convince  the 
government  that  federal  money  would 
not  be  wasted  or  stolen? 

It  was  a  process  of  building  trust,  drawn 
out  over  more  than  a  decade.  I  lynes  laid 
the  groundwork.  The  feds  were  still 
suspicious  during  his  administration.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  good  guy,  he  was  better 
than  Curley,  but  they  still  weren't  fully 
convinced.  So  the  government  gave 
Boston  small  amounts  of  money.  Hynes 
was  able  to  put  up  some  housing  projects, 
but  the  big  bucks  for  the  big  projects 
hadn't  come  in  yet.  He  had  the  vision 
and  he  was  getting  things  put  together, 
but  when  he  left  office  after  1 0  years,  he 
really  had  not  succeeded  yet.  That's 
where  Collins  came  in.  Collins  took  a 
great  deal  of  what  Hynes  had  developed 
in  theory  and  put  it  together,  largely  by 
bringing  in  Ed  Logue,  this  young  [ur- 
ban planner]  from  New  Haven  to  be  the 
czar.  Hynes  was  trying  to  run  the  city 
and  do  these  visionary  projects,  which 
was  too  much.  Collins  knew  that  Logue 
had  a  record  in  New  Haven  for  getting 
government  funds,  so  Collins  basically 
told  him,  "Get  the  money,  design  the 
project  and  I'll  back  you  all  the  way." 

Which  of  the  three  mayors  is  your 
personal  favorite? 

I  don't  think  I  have  one,  in  the  sense  that 
I  don't  think  the  story  could  be  told 
without  all  three.  They  all  served  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  In  general  you  can  say 
that  Hynes  had  the  vision  and  created 
the  atmosphere  for  things  to  improve; 
Collins  brought  it  into  being;  and  Kevin 
White  came  in  and  sold  it.  He  sold  the 
country  on  the  fabulous  new  Boston. 

Each  one  is  interesting  in  his  own 
right.  John  Hynes  was  a  quiet,  modest, 
unassuming  man,  would  call  his  wife 
every  day  at  noon  to  find  out  how  things 
were  going  at  home.  He  made  friends 
very  easily,  worked  within  the  system. 
He  was  a  career  bureaucrat  and  knew 
the  city  very  well.  John  Collins  is  the 
manager.  I  don't  think  he  had  the  warmth 
of  Hynes  and  yet  in  his  own  way  he  was 
brilliant.  He  was  sharp,  demanding, 
forceful,  he  saw  very  clearly  where  he 


was  going,  lie  had  served  in  the  state 
legislature,  so  he  knew  Beacon  I  lill  and 
he  knew  how  to  bend  elbows  and  per- 
suade people.  Kevin  White  was  much 
more  mercurial.  I  le  said  to  me,  "I  wasn't 
a  manager,  John  Collins  was  a  manager, 
he'd  he  up  in  his  office  all  night  going 
over  the  records,  dotting  'i"s  and  cross- 
ing 't"s.  But  1  had  a  city  to  run.  I  had 
other  things  to  do."  Kevin  White  was 
much  more  public  relations  oriented, 
selling  Boston  as  a  world-class  city,  get- 
ting people  to  recognize  that  there  was 
a  new  Boston.  He  liked  to  get  out,  visit 
the  neighborhoods,  go  overseas,  bring 
foreign  mayors  to  Boston. 

Three  different  personalities,  three 
different  temperaments.  Each  of  their 
talents  were  what  was  needed  at  the 
time.  As  Ed  Logue  says  in  one  of  my 
chapters,  "The  stars  were  right." 

Growing  up  in  the  Curley  era,  what 
was  your  view  of  the  city?  How  did 
your  generation  look  at  it? 

I  grew  up  in  a  neighborhood  in  South 
Boston,  so  I  saw  Boston  from  the  neigh- 
borhood perspective,  which  was  that 
Boston  was  a  place  you  would  aspire  to. 
I  think  everyone  had  a  feeling  that  they 
were  part  of  a  neighborhood,  but  also 
part  of  the  greater  city,  and  that  felt  very 
important.  It  played  a  big  role  in  the 
support  Hynes  and  Collins  and  White 
got:  neighborhood  people  admired  the 
city  and  wanted  to  see  it  saved. 

We  all  saw  the  deterioration  in  the 
'30s.  We  saw  the  mills  going  away,  the 
leather  works  on  Summer  Street  clos- 
ing, businesses  shutting  down.  Nobody 
was  shipping  freight  in  and  out  of  Bos- 
ton anymore.  Second,  the  war  gave  many 
of  us  the  opportunity  to  leave  Boston  for 
two,  three,  four  years.  That  was  an  eye- 
opening  experience  for  a  generation,  to 
leave  home  and  suddenly  see  Boston 
from  abroad,  talk  to  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  hear  them 
laughing  about  Curley,  who  was  in  jail 
by  1945.  People  would  say,  "What  kind 
of  city  is  Boston?"  All  they  knew  about 
Boston  was  Scollay  Square  and  the  strip 
joints,  the  Silver  Dollar  Bar.  It  had  a 


sleazy  reputation.  So  a  lot  of  the  veter- 
ans came  back  from  World  War  II  with 
the  idea  that  the  city  they'd  grown  up  in 
and  loved  was  getting  old  and  run  down. 
That  was  a  catalyst  for  change  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  people  involved  in 
the  process  of  rebuilding  the  city,  like 
I  lynes,  Collins  and  Logue,  were  World 
War  II  veterans.  And  these  people  had 
come  out  of  the  war  with  a  sense  that  the 
government  could  do  anything:  or  if  not 
the  government,  then  experts  working 
together.  They  can  build  the  atom  bomb, 
they  can  discover  penicillin,  they  can 
produce  radar,  and  they  can  fix  social 
problems  like  run-down  cities. 

What  did  Boston  look  like  back  then? 

The  streets  were  overcrowded.  You  had 
the  same  old  streets  that  were  built  for 
horse-and-carriage,  but  automobile  traf- 
fic was  increasing  exponentially.  There 
was  no  Central  Artery,  no  way  of  going 
from  the  South  Shore  to  the  North 
Shore  without  going  through  city  streets. 
Boston's  waterfront  on  Atlantic  Avenue 
was  falling  into  the  ocean.  Piers  were 
collapsing  on  their  pilings.  That  was  the 
result  of  economic  inactivity  along  the 
waterfront.  The  railroad  system  was  fall- 
ing into  disuse:  in  the  Back  Bay  there 
were  24  acres  of  land,  for  example,  that 
were  just  covered  with  rusty  railroad 
tracks  and  old  railroad  cars.  This  be- 
came the  site  of  the  Prudential  building. 
The  Custom  House  tower  was  the  only 
high-rise  building.  Beyond  that  there 
was  nothing  distinctive  or  distinguish- 
able about  the  skyline.  Boston  was  an 
old-fashioned,  deteriorating  city. 

A  number  of  local  universities  played 
a  role  in  rebuilding  the  city,  but  BC's 
role  was  substantial,  wasn't  it? 

Boston  College  was  a  place  where  old 
enemies  like  die  Yankee  business  com- 
munity and  the  Irish  Catholic  political 
community  could  meet — neutral 
ground.  BC's  involvement  goes  hack  to 
die  School  of  Business  Administration. 
Fr.  Seavey  Joyce  was  die  new  dean  and 
wanted  to  put  his  school  on  die  map  and 
so  came  up  with  the  idea  for  the  Boston 
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Citizen  Seminars,  which  brought  busi- 
nessmen and  public  officials  together 
for  serious  discussion  of  how  to  solve 
Boston's  problems.  They  began  dur- 
ing Hynes'  administration  and  contin- 
ued into  Collins'.  Both  spoke  very 
warmly  about  what  an  important  ele- 
ment they  were.  The  seminars  were 
used  as  an  opportunity  to  air  certain 
ideas,  get  them  on  the  program,  on  the 
agenda. 

BC  still  has  the  Boston  Citizen  Semi- 
nars. Do  you  think  there's  a  role  to 
play  once  again  that  would  be  as 
important  as  it  was  back  in  the  '50s? 

I  do,  and  in  a  similar  way,  but  with  a 
different  focus.  The  current  Citizen 
Seminars  tend  to  deal  with  quantitative 
issues — budgets,  economics,  finances — 
all  of  which  are  important.  But  there 
are  more  subtle,  very  real  problems 
that  are  very  difficult  to  get  at,  where  in 
many  cases  there  is  no  common  ground. 
A  different  type  of  university  seminar 
series  could  bring  different  groups  of 
people  together,  using  BC  as  neutral 
turf  to  talk  about  things  like  education 
and  health  care,  neighborhood  rela- 
tions, community  relations.  Nowadays, 
the  groups  you  want  involved  would 
have  to  be  much  broader  because  the 
population  has  changed  so  much. 
Blacks,  Hispanics,  Asians,  all  of  whom 
are  influential  members  of  the  Boston 
community,  should  be  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

What  was  the  most  serious  mistake 
made  during  the  rebuilding  period? 

Undertaking  urban  renewal  in  the 
neighborhoods  without  going  into 
those  neighborhoods  to  consult  with 
the  people  beforehand.  City  officials 
ran  into  a  whole  series  of  problems  as  a 
result.  One  was  relocation.  They  had 
to  move  people  and  it  was  a  disaster  in 
many  cases.  The  classic  example  is  the 
West  End,  but  there  are  many  others: 
Charlestown,  the  South  End,  the 
Allston-Brighton  area  behind  the 
Harvard  Business  School.  They  had 
street  protests,  fist  fights,  police  called 
in  to  take  people  bodily  out  of  their 


homes.  To  come  into  a  neighborhood 
and  say  we're  going  to  fix  it  up 
because  we  want  to  increase  real  estate 
values  . . .  well,  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods naturally  were  more  interested  in 
inexpensive  housing  for  themselves  than 
for  increasing  the  profits  of  real  estate 
developers.  And  there  was  always  suspi- 
cion that  the  developers  and  urban  re- 
newal people  came  into  the  neighbor- 
hoods with  a  social  agenda.  This  actu- 
ally sowed  some  of  the  seeds  of  the 
busing  controversy,  creating  alienation 
among  black  and  white  people  in  the 
neighborhoods  and  a  city  government 
that  wanted  to  knock  down  their  houses, 
take  their  land  away  and  change  their 
mental  attitudes.  So  urban  renewal  cut 
both  ways,  and  people  often  wonder 
whether  it  was  a  good  thing  for  Boston. 
My  conclusion  is  that  it  was  basically  a 
good  thing,  but  one  which  produced 
some  very  bad,  unintended  results. 

How  was  it  more  good  than  bad? 

People  have  to  remember  that  back  in 
1950,  Boston  was  really  the  pits,  and  20 
years  later  it  was  one  of  the  leading  cities 
in  the  country.  When  I  wonder  what 
Boston  would  have  been  like  if  urban 
renewal  hadn't  taken  place,  the  city  that 
comes  to  mind  is  Detroit.  If  the  inner  city 
had  been  allowed  to  collapse,  I  don't 
think  the  people  in  the  neighborhoods 
would  have  been  better  off.  I  think  they 
would  have  been  worse  off.  Fixing  up  the 
city,  maintaining  the  city,  created  a  new 
economy.  That,  in  turn,  produced  jobs. 

What  has  happened  in  Boston  since 
that  era  ended? 

The  era  characterized  by  great  unity 
among  the  different  groups,  the  politi- 
cal community,  the  business  commu- 
nity, the  academic  community,  even  the 
church  community,  lasted  about  1 5  or 
20  years;  then  those  forces  fell  apart. 
Each  group  went  about  its  own  busi- 
ness, and  Boston  went  on  automatic 
pilot.  Buildings  went  up — in  the  late 
70s  and  the  '80s  there  was  a  building 
boom — but  there's  nothing  distinctive 
happening  in  the  city  anymore.  The 
unity's  gone. 


What  has  Boston  been  missing,  and 
what  does  the  city  need  to  do  to 
revive,  to  get  off  "automatic  pilot"? 

One  thing  lacking  is  the  vision  that  the 
city's  leaders  in  the  '50s  and  '60s  had. 
Recen  tly  Mayor  Flynn  was  talkingabout 
how  we've  got  to  bring  in  the  business 
community  to  help  solve  Boston's  prob- 
lems. But  when  you  ask  somebody  to 
join  you  and  do  this  thing  and  that 
thing,  they  want  to  know  what's  your 
goal,  what's  your  vision?  And  I  don't 
see  any  vision.  I  think  that  most  of  the 
business  community  would  be  willing 
to  pitch  in  and  help,  but  only  if  they 
have  a  clear  feeling  that  there's  leader- 
ship, and  that  the  leadership  knows 
where  it's  going.  Building  a  new  street 
or  the  new  harbor  tunnel  is  fine,  but  it's 
not  particularly  visionary.  If  you  put  up 
this  building  or  that  project,  how  does 
this  fit  in  with  other  things  you're  do- 
ing? Is  it  part  of  an  overall  plan? 

From  1950  to  1970,  the  mayors  were 
in  the  lead  on  these  things.  That's  not 
happening  now. 

What's  at  stake  here  if  some  kind  of 
new  vision  is  not  brought  forth? 

What's  at  stake  to  me  is  the  distinctive- 
ness of  Boston.  One  of  the  dangers  of 
urban  renewal,  particularly  the  later 
building  boom,  was  the  transforming 
of  Boston  into  just  another  American 
city.  Boston  has  a  lot  of  quaint,  distinc- 
tive old  buildings,  but  so  many  of  these 
new  buildings  are  devoid  of  per- 
sonality, have  no  unique  architectural 
appeal.  If  we  keep  moving  in  this  direc- 
tion, Boston  will  be  just  another  market 
city.  So  I  would  think  that  from  this 
point  on,  future  designers  with  vi- 
sion would  try  to  develop  aspects  of  the 
city  that  will  promote  what  it  is  that 
makes  Boston  distinguishable,  such  as 
its  theater  and  fine  arts  district.  The 
Tremont  Street  area  across  from  the 
Boston  Common  is  potentially  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  areas  of  Boston,  yet 
it  has  been  left  to  rot.  The  lesson  is  that 
cities  have  to  keep  moving,  or  they  die. 
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Other  guys  in 
the  class  were 
forever  coming 
up  and  sticking 
something 
under  my  nose, 
saying,  'What's 
this?" 


Nose  job 


ODOR   CONSULTANT 
RICHARD   DUFFEE   '52 

As  an  undergrad,  Dick  Duffee  was 
asked  to  identify  six  compounds  for 
his  organic  chemistry  class.  Duffee  pro- 
ceeded to  name  five  of  the  six  compounds 
by  their  smell  alone.  His  reputation  was 
made.  "Other  guys  in  the  class  were  for- 


ever coming  up  and  sticking  something 
under  my  nose,  saying,  cWhat's  this?'" 
Duffee  recalls,  chuckling. 

The  same  question  still  nags  Duffee; 
but  now  people  pay  $  1 7  5  an  hour  for  the 
answer.  The  South  Boston  native  is 
founder  and  president  of  Odor  Science 
and  Engineering,  a  Bloomfield,  Con- 
necticut, based  company  that  advises 
clients  worldwide  on  how  to  tame  their 


odor  problems. 

Duffee's  firm  employs  1"  people  on 
two  coasts  and  samples  air  quality  to  the 
tune  of  about  Si.  5  million  annually.  His 
clients  range  from  General  Motors  to 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  include  a 
stinking  mix  of  pharmaceutical  labs,  re- 
fineries, paper  mills,  food  processing 
plants,  waste  treatment  facilities  and  rail 
yards.  He  has  stamped  out  nasty  smells 
as  far  afield  as  Ireland,  Germany  and 
American  Samoa. 

Duffee  says  his  may  be  the  only  com- 
pany in  the  world  that  offers  soup-to- 
nuts  odor  consulting,  including 
measurement,  lab  work  and  hardware 
sales.  (.Most  other  firms  specialize  in  just 
one  of  the  three  services.)  He  has  done 
everything  from  analyzing  the  chemical 
composition  of  errant  fumes  to  wading 
rubber-booted  into  a  stifling,  animal 
corpse-filled  rendering  plant. 

It's  not  a  job  for  the  faint  of 
nostril.  Showing  a  visitor  around 
a  storage  area  in  his  Bloomfield 
office,  Duffee  picks  up  a  clear 
plastic  bag  containing  a  month- 
old  air  sample  from  a  Tennessee 
chemical  plant.  He  doesn't  hesi- 
tate to  unplug  the  bag  and  take  a 
sniff.  "They've  got  a  problem." 
he  says.  It's  an  informed  professional 
judgment  of  the  sort  he  offers  even-  day. 
After  graduating  from  BC  with  a 
chemistry  degree.  Duffee  studied  me- 
teorology for  a  yearatPenn  State.  "\Miat 
do  vou  do  with  chemistry  and  meteorol- 
ogy?" he  asks  with  a  shrug.  The  answer: 
examine  air  pollution.  Little  was  known 
about  the  subject  in  the  mid-1950s,  and 
so,  while  employed  at  an  Ohio  research 
lab  and  charged  with  studying  the  haz- 
ards linked  to  gas-fired  incinerators  then 
entering  many  homes.  Duffee  quickly 
made  himself  an  expert  on  objective 
means  of  measuring  odor. 

"That  got  me  in  odor,"  he  says,  in  a 
memorable  phrase.  "I've  been  in  odor 
ever  since." 

Bruce  Morgan 
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Boston  College  was  there  for  you. 

Be  there  for  Boston  College. 

Support  the  BC  Fund. 

We  can't  do  it  without  you. 


Last  year  180  elementary  school 
children  in  Central  America  learned 
something  extra  in  school,  when  they 
met  Boston  College  students  who  had 
signed  up  for  the  Ignacio  Volunteers 


Program. 

Created  in  1991,  the  program — 
sponsored  by  the  University  Chap- 
laincy— taps- the  energy  and  talents  of 


in  Belize.  Above,  program  participant 
Lisa  Navratil  '94,  is  shown  with  her 
class  at  the  Sacred  Heart  School  in 
the  Belizean  town  of  Dangriga. 


Experience  like  this  gives  students 
a  sense  of  giving,"  says  Theodore 
Dziak,  SJ,  who  directs  the  volunteer 
effort,  "and  ties  in  very  well  with  the 


rvintr  to  create 


men  and  women  for  others." 

Private  gifts  to  Boston  College, 
your  gifts,  each  year  help  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  caring  at  the  University, 
as  expressed  through  the  warmth 
of  student  commitment  to  the 
children  of  Belize. 


